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that it was his Jaſt reſolution to have fuppreſi'd 
thuſe Poœms. As ſome of the letters which had:paſad 
between him and our Author clear'd that point, they 
were publiſn'd in 1729, with a lem nn notes 
added by a. friend. ö 1 19% 35518 ttt [ 
If in theſe letters and in thoſe — were print · 
ed without his conſent, there appear 
a juvenile ambition of Wit, or affectation of Gayety, 
he may reaſonably hope it will be conſider d 10 
whom, and at aubut age, he was guilty of-it, as well as 
how ſoon it was over. The reſt, every judge of wri- 
ting will ſee, were by no means Efforts of che Genius 
but Emanations of the Heart: and this alone may 
induce any candid reader to believe their publica 
tion an act of neceſſity, rather than of vanity. 
It is notorious, how many volumes have been 


publiſh'd under the title of his Correſpondence, with 


promiſes ſtill of more, and open and repeated offers 


of encouragement to all perſons who ſhould ſend 
letters of his for the preſs. It is as notorious 


what methods were taken to procure them, even 
from the Publiſher's own/ accounts in his prefaces, 
viz. by tranſacting with people in neceſſities, : or 
of abandon d characters, or ſuch as dealt without 
names in the 3 dark. Upon a quarrel with one of 


| 1 See the Prefs Mi. 1. . a Book called Mr. Pope g Liber Correſ 8 | 


2 —— to the Preface to Vol. «I Narrative and Anecdotes ER Vol. a. 
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theſe laſt, he betray'd himſelf ſb far as to appeal 
to the publick/in Narratives and Ad vertiſements: 
like: that Ixiſn Highway- man a few years before, 
who preferrid a Bill againſt his Companion, for not 
ſharing equally in the mony, rings and watches, they 
had traded for in Partnerſhip upon Mouuſiovv- heath. 

Several have been printed bn name which he ne- 
yerwrit, and addreſs'd to perſons to whom they never. 
were written; + coutiterfeitedasfrom Biſhop Atterbury 
to him, arhictonediber that Biſhop nor he ever ſaws; 
and advertiꝝ d even after that period when it was 
made Felony to correſpond with him 
know not how eit has been this Author's Kaas 
whom both his Sttuation and his Temper: have all 
his life excluded from rivalling any man, in any 
pretenſion, (except that of pleaſing by Poetry) to 
have been as much aſpers d and written at, as any 
Firſt Miniſter of his time: Pamphlets and News- 
papers have been full of him, nor was it there only 
that a private man, who never troubled either the 
world or common converſation with his opinions 
of Religion or Government has been repreſented 


as a dangerous member of Society, a bigotted Pas 
iſt; and an enemy to the Eſtabliſmment. baute 


155 I vat 19 from Mr. Pope: to Mrs: Blouft, Ke. 5: Vol. „of, oh he. - 
or Dae; and at the end of the Editiqn of his Letters in 129 tl the Bookſellers 
n 


* T. Cooper, 


on and Weſtminſter ; 3 and of the laſt Edition in 155 e 
elle 5 ET 


warrantable publication of his Letters hath at leaſt | 


done him this ſervice, to ſhow he has conſtantly 


enjoy d the friendſhip of worthy men; and that if 
a Catalogue were to be taken of his friends and his 
enemies, he needs not to bluſh at either. Many of 
them having been written on the moſt trying oc- 
currences, and all in the openneſs of friendſhip, 


are a proof what were his real Sentiments, as they 


flow'd warm from the heart, and freſh from the oc- 


caſion; without the leaſt chought that ever the 


world ſhould be witneſs to them. Had he ſate down 
with a deſign to draw his own Picture, he could 
not have done it ſo truly; for whoever ſits for it 


(whether to himſelf or another) will inevitably find 
the features more compos'd, than his appear in theſe 


letters. But if an Author s hand; like a Painter” 's, 


be more diſtinguiſhable: in a ſlight sketch than in 


a finiſh'd. picture, this very careleſsneſs will make 
them the better known from ſuch Counterfeits, as 
have been, and may be imputed to am; either thro? | 
a mercenary, or a malicious deſign. 43:38 

Me hope it is needleſs" to ſay, he i is not account - 
able for ſeveral paſſages in the ſurreptitious edi- 
tions of thoſe letters, which are ſuch as no man of 
common ſenſe would: have -publiſh'd himſelf. The 
errors of the preſs: were almoſt. innumerable, and 
b 


than that of not proſecuting them. 


PREFACE 


could not but be extreamly multiply'd in fo: many 
of pyratical Printers, to not one of whom he ever 


editions; by the Avarice and Negligence 
gave the leaſt Title, or any other eh 


For the Chaſis in the correſpondence, we had 
not the means to ſupply them, the Author having 
deſtroy'd too many letters to preferve any Series. 


Nor 4. he go about to amend them, except by 


the omiſſion of ſome paſſages, improper, or at leaſt 


impertinent, to be divulg d to the publick: or of 


ſuch entire letters, as were either not his or not 


approv'd of by him. 
He has been very ſparing of thoſe of his Friends, 
and thought it a reſpect ſhewn to their memory, to 
ſuppreſs in particular ſuch as were moſt in his fa- 
vour. As it is not to Fauity but to Friendſhip 
that he intends this "inner he would ſave his 
Enemies the mortification of ſhowing any farther 
how well their Betters have thought of him ; and 
at the ſame time ſecure from their cenſure his li- 


ving Friends, who (he promiſes them) ſhall never 


be — to the bluſh, this ay at leaſt, for their par- 
tiality to him. 


But however this Collection may be rorciw'h we 


cannot but lament the Cauſe and the Neceſſity of 


PREFACE. 


ſach a publication, and heartily wiſh no honeſt man 
may be reduc'd to the fame. To ftate the cafe 
fairly in the preſent ſituation. A Bookſeller adver- 
tiſes his intention to publiſh your Letters : He open- 
ly promiſes encouragement, or-even pecuniary re- 
wards, to thoſe who will help him to any; and in- 
gages to inſert whatever they ſhall ſend : Any ſcan- 
dal is ſure of a reception, and any enemy who ſends 
it skreen'd from a diſcovery. Any domeſtick or 
ſervant, who can ſnatch a letter from your pocket 
or cabinet, is encouraged to that vile practiſe. If 
the quantity falls ſhort of a volume, any thing elſe 
ſhall be join'd with it (more eſpecially fcandal) 
which the collector can think for his intereſt, all 
recommended under your Name: You have not 
only Theft to fear, but Forgery. Any Bookſeller, 
tho conſcious in what manner they were obtain'd, 
not caring what may be the con{equences to your 
Fame or Quiet, will fel] and diſperſe them in 
town and country. The better your Reputation is, 
the more your Name will cauſe them to be de- 
manded, and conſequently the more you will be 
injaur'd.. The injury is of {ſuch a nature, as the Law 
(which does not punifh for Intemtiont) carmot pre- 
vent; and when done, may puniſh, but not redrefs. 
You are therefore reduc'd, either to enter into a 
"og — 


PREFACE. 


_ perſonal treaty with ſuch a man, (which tho" the rea- 
dieſt, is the meaneſt of all methods) or to take ſuch 
other meaſures to ſuppreſs them, as are contrary to 
your, Inclination, or to publiſh: them, as are con- 
trary to your Modeſty. - Otherwiſe your Fame and 
your Property ſuffer alike ; you are at once expos d 
and plunder d. As an Author, you are depriv'd of 
that Power which above all others conſtitutes a 
good one, the power of rejecting, and the right of 
judging for your ſelf, what pieces it may be moſt 
uſeful, entertaining, or reputable to publiſh, at the 
time and in the manner you think beſt. As a Man, 
you are depriv'd of the right even over your own 
Sentiments, of the privilege of every humane crea- 
ture to divulge or conceal them ; of the advantage 
of your ſecond thoughts ; and of all the benefit of 
your Prudence, your Candour, or your Modeſty. 
As a Member of Society, you are yet more injur'd ; 
| your private conduct, your. domeſtick concerns, 
our family ſecrets, your paſſions, your tenderneſ- 
ſos your weakneſſes, are expos'd to the Miſconſtru- 
ction or Reſentment of ſome, to the Cenſure or Im- 
pertinence of the whole world. The printing pri- 
vate letters in ſuch a manner, is the worſt fort of 
betraying Converſation, as it has evidently the moſt 
extenſive, and the moſt laſting ill confequences. It 
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is the bigbeſt offence againſt Society, as it renders 
the moſt dear and intimate intercourſe of friend with 
friend, and the moſt neceſſary commerce of man 
with man, unſafe, and to be dreaded. To open 
Letters is eſteem'd the greateſt breach of honour ; 
even to look into them already open'd or acciden- 
tally dropt, is held an ungenerous, if not an immo- 
ral Sy What then can be thought of the procu- 
ring them merely by Fraud, and the printing them 
merely for Lucre 2 We cannot but conclude every 
honeſt man will wiſh, that if the Laws have as yet 
provided no adequate remedy, one at leaſt may be 
found, to prevent ſo great and growing an evil. 
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Na 7 ag ci 17 was certainl ſatisfacti g 
2. 10 N Metin y : 3 _—_ — | 
eee and converſe with a Man, —— his 
writings I had long known with pleaſure; 
but it was a high addition to it, to hear you 
at our very firſt meeting do juſtice to your 
dead friend Mr. Dryden. I was not ſo ha 
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10 LETTER 8 10 and from 


had I been born Ss enough, I mut Have known and lov'd him: 
For I have been aſſuted, not only by your ſelf, but by Mr. Con- 
greve and Sir William Trumbul, that his perſonal Qualities were 
as amiable as his Poetical, notwithſiangins the many libellous 
miſrepreſentations of chem, againſt which the former of theſe 
Gentlemen has told me he will one day vindicate him.“ I ſuppoſe 
thoſe injuries were begun by the violence of Party, but tis no 
doubt they were continued by Envy at his ſucceſs and fame: And 
thoſe Scriblers who attacked him in his latter times, were only like 
gnats in a ſummer's evening, which are never very troubleſome 
but in the fineſt and moſt Ar. us ſeaſon; for his fire like t 
ſun's, ſhin&d Eleareſt tdhrards i it ſetting. z bp 
| You muſt not therefore imagine, that when you told moat 
own performances were above thoſe Critics, I was ſo vain as to be- 
lieve it; and yet I r e not be ſo hu — as to think my ſelf quite 
below t notige. ey are b of prey; have 
ever tha inclinktion to FATTY andthe. os — * as 
I are but beggars, no buſes ſo poor but he can keep a cur, and 
no author is ſo beggarly but he can keep a critic. I am far from 
thinking the attacks of ſuch people would be either any Honour or 
Diſhonoureven to me, much leſs to Mr. Dryden. I agree with you, 
that whatever leſſer Wits have riſen ſince his death, are but like 
ſtars appearing when the ſun is ſet, that twinkle only i in his ab- 
ſence, l the rays they have borrowed from him. Our wit 
(as you call it) is 5 He — therefore ſearce to be 
called ours. True Wit, I believe, may be defined a juſtneſi of 
1 and a facility of expreſſion; or (in the alidwives phraſe) 

a perfect conception, with an eaſy delivery. However, this is far 
from a compleat definition; pray _ me to a 5 as J e 
nat you can. 1 am „dee HIM bail BBU 
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Arch 25, 1706. 

| HE date to you, I e a long letter, and ought 
; to beg your patience before hand ; for if it proves the 
longeſt, it will be of courſe the worſt 1. have troubled you with. 
Yet to expreſs my gratitude at large for your obliging letter, is 
not more my duty than my intereſt ; as ſome people will abun- 
dantly. thank you. for one e of kindneſs, to 20 you: in mind F 
beſtowing another. — 

The more favourable you are to me, the! more diſtinctly: 1 ee 
my faults. "Spots and blemiſhes, - you know, are never ſo plainly 
diſcovered as in the brighteſt — of Thus I am mortified by 
thoſe commendations which were deſigned to encourage me: for 
Praiſe to a young wit, is like rain to a tender flower; if it be mo- 
derately beſtowed, it chears and revives; but if too laviſhly; 
overcharges and depreſſes him. Moſt men in years, as they are 
generally diſcouragers of youth, are like old trees that being paſt 
bearing themſelyes, will ſuffer no young plants to flouriſh — 
them: but as if it were not enough to have out-done all your 
coevals i in wit, you will excel them in good nature too. As for 
my * green eſſays, if you find any pleaſure in them, it muſt be 
ſuch as a man naturally takes in obſerving the firſt ſhoots and bud- 
dings of a tree which he has raiſed himſelf: and tis impoſſible 
they ſhould be eſteemed any otherwiſe, than as we value fruit for 
— early, ————— — are the moſt inſipid, and the worſt 
of the year. In a word, I muſt blame you for treating me with 
ſo much compliment, Which! is at beſt but the ſmoak of friend- 
pp 15 DEAE write, nor converſe with you, to gain ys ts 
228 2191-2 lle Pedale, rien at 16 Years of Age. 21291110 
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but your Affection. Be ſo much my friend as to appear my ene- 
my, and tell me my faults, if not as a young Man, at leaſt as an 
unexperienc'd Writer. Iam, &c. 


te "I 


PUTT > tt 


April 30, 1705. 


Cannot contend with you: You muſt give me leave at once 
to wave all your compliments, and to collect only this in ge- 
neral from them, that your defign is to encourage me. But I 
ſeparate from all the reſt that paragraph or two, in which you 
make me ſo warm an offer of your Friendthip. Were I poſſeſſed 
of that, it would put an end to all thoſe ſpeeches which now 
make me bluſh; and change them to wholſome advices, and free 
ſentiments, which might make me wiſer and happier. ” 
I know tis the general opinion, that friendſhip is beſt contract- 
ed betwixt perſons of equal age; but I have ſo much intereſt to 
be of another mind, that you muſt pardon me if I cannot forbear 
telling you a few notions of mine, in oppoſition to that opinion. 
In the firſt place tis obſervable, that the love we bear to our 
friends is generally cauſed by our finding the ſame diſpoſitions in 
them, which we feel in our ſelves : This is but ſelf- love at the bot- 
tom: whereas the affection betwixt people of different ages cannot 
well be ſo, the inclinations of ſuch being commonly various. The 
friendſhip of two young men is often occaſioned by love of plea- 
ſure or voluptuouſneſs, each being deſirous for his own ſake, of 
one to aſſiſt or encourage him in the courſes he purſues; as that 
of two old men is frequently on the ſcore of ſome profit, lucre, or 


deſign upon others: Now, as a young man who is leſs acquainted 
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with the ways of the world, has in all probability leſs of intereſt ; 
and an old man, who may be weary of himſelf, leſs of ſelf-love; 
ſo the friendſhip between them is the more likely to be true, and 
unmixed with too much ſelf-regard. One may add to this, that 
ſuch a friendſhip may be of greater uſe and advantage to both; for 
the old man will grow more gay and agreeable: to pleaſe the young 
one; and the young man more diſcreet and prudent by the help 
of the old one: ſo it may prove a cure of thoſe epidemical diſea- 
ſes of age and youth, ſourneſs and madneſs. I hope you will not 
need many arguments to convince you of the poſſibility of this; 
one alone abundantly ſatisfies me, and convinces to the very heart: 
which is, that young as I am, and ald as you are, I am your. 
entirely affectionate, &c.. , dt n55d 15720 76 yo 


— - 4 _ a 


| | | June 23, 1705. 

Should believe my ſelf happy in your good opinion, but that 

you treat me ſo much in a ſtyle of compliment. It has been 
obſerved of women, that they are more ſubject in their youth to 
be touched with vanity, than men, on account of their being 
more generally treated this way; but the weakeſt women are not 
more weak, than that claſs of men who are thought to pique 
themſelves upon their Wit. The world is never wanting, when a 
coxcomb is accompliſhing himſelf, to help to give him the finiſn- 
ing ſtroke. Every man is apt to think his neighbour over- ſtock d 
with vanity, yet I cannot but fancy, there are certain times when 
moſt people are in a diſpoſition of being informed; and tis incre- 


* Mr. Wycherley was at this time about ſeventy years old, Mr. Pope under ſeventeen. 
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ddle what a vaſt good a little truth might do, Apoheni in ſuch ſea- 
ons. A ſmall er will do a great kindneſs, ys rag in ex- 
mene 2 {02604 207 e 11343 nee lb 9: 
I could name an „ of yours, Ky. would at this 
time think himſelf more obliged: to you for the information of 
his faults than the confirmation of his follies: If you would 
make thoſe the ſubject of a letter, it might be as long as I: could 
-wiſh your letters always were. I do not wonder you have hitherto 
foci ſome: difficulty (as you are pleaſed to ſay) in writing to me, 
ſince you have always choſen the task of commending me: take 
but the other way, and b dare engage you will find none at all. 
As for my verſes which you praiſe ſo much, I may aner 

they have never been the cauſe of any vanity im me, except what 
they gave me when they firſt occaſioned my acquaintance with 
you. But I have ſeveral times ſince been in danger of this vice; 
as often, I mean, as I receiv d any letters from you. Tis cer- 
tain the greateſt magnify ing glaſſes in the world are a man's own 
eyes, when they look upon his own perſon ; yet even in thoſe, I 
cannot fancy my ſelf ſo extremely like Alexander the great, as 
vou would perſuade me. If I muſt be like him, tis you will 
make me fo, by complimenting me into a better opinion of my 
ſelf than I deſerve: They made him think he was the fon of Ju- 
piter, and you aſſure me I am a man of parts. But is this all 
you can ſay to my honour ? you ſaid ten times as much before, 
when you call d me your friend. After having made me believe 
L poſſeſs d a ſhare in your affection, to treat me with compliments 
and fweet ſayings, is like the proceeding with poor Sancho Panca: 
they perſuaded him that he enjoy'd a great dominion, and 1 5 
gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wafers and marmalade. 

our days, the greateſt obligation you can lay upon a Wit, is £ | 
make a fool of him. For as when madmen are found incurable, 
wiſe men give them their way, and pleaſe them as well as they 


Mr. WY CHERLEY: —_ 


can; ſo when thoſe — ms Poets, are once 'irreco- 
verably be-mus'd, the beſt way both to quiet them, and ſecure 
your {elf from the effects of their frenzy, is to feed their "any" : 
2 indeed for the moſt part is all that is fed in a Poet. 
Lou may believe me, I could be heartily glad that all yeu ſky 
were as true apply d to me, as it would be if àpply'd to your ſelf, 
for ſeyeral e reaſons; but for none ſo much a hart might 
be to you ou er ; vhereas I can now be no more, than. 
is conſiſtent nr * {mall tho utmoſt: Wt. of voor: 2 


"T4 FT 


ther OLIVES i IRENE ' 08. * 1 8 
+ Hide now cgi the e Lene al the town to the country; 
from Will's coffee-houſe to Windfor forreſt. I find no other 
e than this, betwixt the common town-wits and the 
downright country fools, that the firſt are pertly in the wrong, 
with a little more flouriſh and gayety, and the laſt neither in the 
right nor the wrong, but confirmed in a ſtupid, ſettled medium 
betwixt both. However, methinks theſe are moſt in the right, 
who quietly and eaſily reſign themſelves over to the gentle reign 
of dulnefs, which the Wis muſt do at laſt, tho after a great deal 
of noiſe, and reſiſtance. Ours are a dort of modeſt, inoffenſive 
people, who neither have ſenſe nor pretend to any, but enjoy a 
Jovial ſort of dulneſs: They are commonly known in the world 
by the name of honeſt, civil gentlemen : They live, much as 
they ride, at random; a kind of hunting life, purſuing with ear- 
neſtneſs and hazard ſomething not worth the catching, never in 
the way, nor out of it. I can't but prefer ſolitude to the compa- 
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ny of all theſe; for; tho a man's ſelf may poſſibly be the worſt 
fellow to converſe with in the world, yet one would think the 
company. of a perſon; whom we-have the greateſt regard to, and 
affection for, could not be very unpleaſant. As a man in love 
with a miſtreſs, deſires no converſation but hers; ſo a man in 
love with himſelf, (as moſt men are) may be beſt pleaſed with 
his own. Beſides, if the trueſt and moſt uſeful knowledge be 
the knowledge of our ſelves, ſolitude conducing moſt to make 
us lodk into our ſelves, ſhould be the moſt inſtructive ſtate of 
life. We ſee nothing more commonly, than men, who for the 
fake of the circumſtantial part and meer outſide of life, have been 
half their days rambling out of their nature, and ought to be ſent 
into ſolitude to ſtudy themſelves over again. People are uſually 
ſpoiled inſtead of being taught, at their coming into the world; 
whereas by being more converſant with Obſcurity, without any 
pains, they would naturally follow what they were meant for. In 
a word, if a man be a coxcomb, ſolitude is his beſt ſchool ; and 
if he be a fool, it is his beſt ſanQuary. | 3 

Theſe are good reaſons for my own ſtay here, but I wiſh I could 
give you any for your coming hither, except that I earneſtly in- 
vite you. And yet I cant help faying I have ſuffered a great deal 
| 1 * that you do not come, tho I fo little merit that you 

ould. | | | 

I muſt complain of the ſhortneſs of your laſt. Thoſe who have 
moſt wit, like thoſe who have moſt money, are generally moſt 
ſparing of either. N 


; 
7 


LETTER VI. 


From Mr. WycutRLEv. 


Be. 55 1705-6. 
Have receiv d your kind Letter, with my paper to Mr. Dry- 
den corrected. I own you have made more of it by making 
it leſs, as the Dutch are ſaid to burn half the ſpices they _ 
home, to inhance the price of the remainder, ſo to be greater 
ners by their loſs, (which is indeed my caſe now.) You fave 


prun'd my fading lawrels of ſome ſuperfluous, ſapleſs, and dead 


branches, to make the remainder live the longer; 
Maſter Apollo, are at once a poet and a phyſician. 
Now, Sir, as to my impudent invitation of you to the town, 
your good nature was the firſt cauſe of my confident requeſt ; but 
excuſe me, I muſt (I ſee) fay no more upon this ſubject, ſince 1 
find you a little too nice to be dealt freely with; tho you have 
given me ſome encouragement to hope, our friendſhip might be 
without ſhyneſs, or criminal modeſty ; for a friend like a miſtreſs, 
tho' he is not to be mercenary to be true, yet ought not to refuſe a 
friend's kindneſs becauſe it is ſmall or trivial. I have told you 
think) what a Spaniſh lady faid to her poor, poetical gallant, that 
a Queen, if ſhe had to do with a groom, would expect a mark of 
his kindneſs from him, tho' it were but his curry-comb. But you 
and I will diſpute this matter when I am ſo happy as to ſee you 


here ; and perhaps 'tis the only diſpute in which I might hope to 
have the better of you. 


Now, Sir, to make you another excuſe for my Gre: in in- 


* The ſame which was printed in the Year 1717, in a Miſcellany of Bern. Lintot's, and in the Poſthumous 
Works of Mr. Wycherley, 1728. c 


thus like your 


% 
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| viting you to town, I defign'd to leave with you fome more of my 

Papers, (ſince theſe return ſo much better out of your hands than 

they went from mine) for I intended (as I told you formerly) to 

| ſpend a month or fix weeks this ſummer near you in the country. 

| You may be aſſured there is nothing 1 deſire ſo much, as an im- 
provement of your friendſhip. 
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LETTER vu. 
1 P * 1706. 
'Y one of yours of the laſt month, you defire me to ſelect, 
if poſſible, Tome things from the * firſt volume of your Miſ- 
cellanies, which may be alter'd ſo as to appear again. I doubted 
your meaning in this; whether it was to pick out the beſt of 
thoſe verſes, (as thoſe on the Idleneſs of buſineſs, on Ignorance, 
on Lazineſs, &c.), to make the Method and Numbers exact, and 
avoid Repetitions ? For tho' (upon reading 'em on this occaſion) 
I believe they might receive ſuch an alteration with advantage; 
yet they would not be chang'd ſo much, but any one would 
1 know 'em for the ſame at firſt fight. Or if you mean to improve 
the worſt pieces? which are ſuch, as to render them very good, 
would require great addition, and almoſt the entire new writing 


of them. Or, laſtly, if you mean the middle fort, as the Songs 4 
and Love-verſes ? For theſe will need only to be ſhortened, to 4 
| omit Repetition; the words remaining very little different from 3 
| what they were before. Pray let me know your mind in this, 
for I am utterly at a loſs. Yet I have try'd what I could do to 


ſome of the ſongs, and the poems on Lazineſs and Ignorance, but 
| * Printed in folio, in the Year 1704. = 
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can't (even in my own partial think my alterations 
much to the purpoſe, So that I muſt needs deſire you would 
apply your care wholly at preſent to thoſe which are yet unpub- 
liſhed, of which there are more than enough to make a conſi- 
derable volume, of full as good ones, nay, I believe, of better 
than any in vol. I. which 1 could wiſh you would defer, at leaſt 


till you have finiſh'd theſe that are yet unprinted. 


I fend you a ſample of ſome few of theſe ; namely, the verſes 
to Mr. Waller in his old age; your new ones on the Duke of 
Marlborough, and two others. I have done all that I thought 
could be of advantage to them: ſome I have contracted, as we 
do fun-beams, to improve their energy and force; fome I have 
taken quite away, as we take branches from a tree, to add to 
the fruit; others I have entirely new expreſs'd, and turned more 
into poetry. Donne (like one of his Rceeſſarg had infinitely 
more wit than he wanted verfification : for the great dealers in 
wit, like thoſe in trade, take leaſt pains to ſet off their goods; 
while the haberdaſhers of fmall wit, ſpare for no decorations ot 
ornaments. You have commiſfion'd me to paint your flop, and 
I have done my beſt to bruſh you up like your neighbours. But 
I can no more pretend to the merit of the production, than a 
midwife to the virtues and good qualities of the child ſhe helps 
into the light. The few things T have entirely added you will 
excuſe; you may take them lawfully for your own, becaufe they 
are no more than ſparks lighted up by your fire; and you may 
oy them at laft, if you think them but {quibs in your triumphs. 
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LETTER VIII. 


1 29, 1707. 
H E com pliments you make me, in regard of any inconſi- 
derable ſervice 1 could do you, are very unkind, and do 


bas tell me in other words, that my friend has ſo mean an opinion 
of me, as to think I expect acknowledgments for trifles: which 


upon my faith I ſhall equally take amiſs, whether made to my 
ſelf, or to any other. For God's fake,. (my dear friend) think 
better of me, and believe I deſire no ſort of favour ſo much, as 
that of ſerving you more conſiderably than 1 have been yet able 
to do. 

I ſhall proceed in this manner with ſome others of your pieces; 
but ſince you deſire I would not deface your copy for the future, 
and only mark -the repetitions; I muſt, as ſoon as I've mark'd 
theſe, tranſcribe what is left on another paper; - and in that, blot, 


alter, and add all I can deviſe, for their improvement. For you 


are ſenſible, the omiſſion of Repetitions is but one, and the ea- 


fieſt part, of yours and my deſign; there remaining beſides to 
rectify the Method, to connect the Matter, and to mend the Ex- 


Pp reſſion aud Verfification. I will go next upon the poems of So- 
t 


ude, on the Publick and on the mixt Life, the bill of F are, the 
praiſes of Avarice, and ſome others. 

I muſt take notice of what you ſay, of my pains to make your 
dulneſs methodical ; and of your hint, that the ſprightlineſs of 
wit deſpiſes method. This is true enough, it by wit you mean 
no more than fancy or conceit ; but in the better notion of wit, 
conſider d as propriety, ſurely Method is not only neceflary for 
perſpicuity and harmony of parts, but gives beauty even to the 
minute and particular thoughts ; which receive an additional ad- 
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vantage from thoſe which precede or follow in their due lace. 
You remember a ſimile Mr. Dryden us'd in converſation, of fea- 
thers in the crowns of the wild Indians, which they not only 
chuſe for the beauty of their colours, but place them in ſuch a 
manner as to reflect a luſtre on each other. I will not diſguiſe 
any of my ſentiments from you: to methodiſe in your caſe, is 
full as neceſſary as to ſtrike out; otherwiſe you had better deſtroy 
the whole frame, and reduce them i into fingle thoughts in proſe, 
like Rochfoucault, as I have more than once hinted to you. 


L ET TBN N 
From Mr. WV CURKLET: 


Feb. 28, 1707-8: 
Have had yours of the 23d of this inſtant, for which I give. 


you many thanks, fince I find by it, that even abſence ſche 
ial bane of love, or friendſhip) cannot leſſen yours, no more 
than mine. As to your hearing of my being ill, I am glad and 
ſorry for the report: in the firſt place, glad that it was not true; 
and in the next, ſorry that it ſhou'd give you any diſturbance, or 
concern more than ordinary for me ; for which, as well as your 
concern for my future well-being or life, I think my ſelf moſt 
eternally oblig d to you; aſſuring, your concern for either will 
make me more careful of both. Yet for your fake I love this life 
fo well, that I ſhall the leſs think of the other; but tis in your 
power to enſure my happineſs in one and the other, both by your 
ſociety and good example, and not any contribute to my leit 
here, but hereafter. 


Now as to your excuſe for. the oheiarch of your ſtile, I muſt 


! 
| ; 
| | 
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needs toll you, , that friendſhip is much more acceptable to a true 
friend has wit, 'which is generally falſe —— 3 and a friendꝰs 
reprimand often ſhews more friendſhip than his compliment : nay 
love, which is more than friendſhip, is often ſeen by our friend's 
correction of our follies or crimes. Upon this teſt of your friend- 
ſhip I intend to put you when I return to London, and thence 
to * at BinGeld, wh which I hope will be within a'month. 
Next to the news of your good health, Lam pleas'd with the 
good news of your going to print ſome of your Poems, and 
proud to be known by them to the publick for your friend ; who 


intend (perhaps the ſame way) to be reveng'd of you for your 
- Kindneſs, by taking your name in vain in ſome of my future ma- 


drigals : yet ſo as to let the world know, my love or eſteem for 
ou are no more poetick than my talent in ſcribbling. But of 


all the arts of fiction, I defire you to believe I want that of feign- 
ing eee md that I am 8 e Uwe, 


May 20, 1709. 

I Am glad you receiv'd the * Miſcellany, if it were only to ſhow 

you that there are as bad poets in this nation as your ſervant. 
This modern cuſtom of appearing in miſcellanies, is very uſeful 
to the poets, who like other thieves, eſcape by getting into a 
crowd, and herd together like Banditti, ſaſe — 44 in their multi- 
tude; Methinks Strada has given a good deſcription of theſe kind 
of collections; Mullus Jodie, mortalium aut naſcitur, aut moritur, 
aut preliatur, aut ruſticatur, aut abit feregre, aut redit, aut. 


Jacob Tonſon's fxth Vol. of Miſcellany Poems. 63-45 Who 
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aubit, aut oft, aut non oft; (nam etian mutui is canunt) cu 

non illi extemplo cadunt Epicæuia, Genesbliaca, Prurreptiea, Pa- 
negyrica, Epirbulamia, V auicima Propemftica, Suterira, Parts. 
netiru, Nenias, Nugar. As to the ſucceſs which you ſay my 
part has met with, it is to be attributed te what you was pleas d 
to ſay of me to the world; which you do well to call your pro- 
phecy, ſince whatever is faid in my favour maſt be a prediction 
of things that are not yet; you, like a true Godfather, engage 
on my part for much more than ever I can perform. My paſtoral. 
muſe, like other country girls, is but put out ef eountenanee by 
what you courtiers ſay to her; yet I hope you would not deceive: 

me too far, as knowing that a young feribbler's Vanity needs no 
recruits from abroad: for Nature like an indulgent mother, kind- 

ly takes care to ſupply her ſons with as much of their own, as is 
neeeſſary for their ſatisfaction. If my verſes ſhould meet with a 

few flying commendations, Virgil has taught me that a young 
author has not too much reaſon: to be pleas d with them; when 

he confiders that the natural conſequence of praiſe is envy and 
calumny. a . N 

Si ultra placitum laudarit, Bactare frontem 
Cingite, ne Vati noceat' mala lingua futuro: 


= 

n 

—_ 
"4 


When once a man has appear'd as a poet, he may give up his pre- 
tenſions to all the rich and thriving arts: thoſe who have once 
made their court to thoſe miſtreſſes without portions, the Muſes, 
are never like to ſet up for Fortunes. But for my part, I ſhall 
be ſatisfy d if I can loſe my time agreeably this way, without lo- 
ſing my reputation: as for gaining any, I am as indifferent in the 
matter as Falſtaffe was, and may ſay of fame as he did of ho- 
nour, © If it comes, it comes unlook'd- for; and there's an end 
« on't. I can be content with a bare ſaving game, without being 
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thought an eminent hand, with which title Jacob has graciouſly © 
dignify'd his adventurers and voluntiers in poetry. Jacob creates 
poets, as Kings ſometimes do knights, not for their honour but 
for their mony : Certainly he ought to be eſteem'd a worker of 
|| miracles, who is grown rich by poetry. katy n 


What Authors boſe their Bookſellers have won, 
So Pimps grow rich, while Gallants are undone. 
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From Mr. Wy CHERLEvy. 

| Nv May 26, 1709. 
HE laſt I receiv'd from you was dated the 22d of May. I 
take your charitable hint to me very kindly, wherein you 
do like a true friend, and a true chriſtian, and I ſhall endeavour 
to follow your advice, as well as your example. As for your 
wiſhing to ſee your friend an Hermit with you, I cannot be ſaid to 
leave the world, ſince I ſhall enjoy in your converſation all that 
I can deſire of it; nay, can learn more from you alone, than 
from my long experience of the great, or little vulgar in it. 
As to the ſucceſs of your poems in the late miſcellany, which I 
told you of in my laſt ; upon my word I made you no compli- 
ment, for you may be aſſur'd that all fort of readers like them, 
except they are writers too; but for them, (I muſt needs ſay) 
the more they like them, they ought to be the leſs pleas'd with 
em: fo that you do not come off with a bare Saving Game (as 
you call it) but have gain'd ſo much credit at firſt, that you muſt 
needs ſupport it to the laſt : ſince you ſet up with ſo great a ſtock 


? 
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poetick thieves as they are; who think to be ſav d by others 
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of good: ſenſe, judgment; and wit, that your-judgment enſures 
all that your wit ventures at. The ſalt of your wit has been enough 
to give a reliſh to the whole inſipid hotch-potch it is mingled with; 

and you will make Jacob's Pi * raiſe you to immortality, . by 
which others are turn'd off ſhamefully to their damnation, for 


works, how faulty ſoever their own are. But the coffee-houſe 
wits, or rather anti- wits, - the criticks, prove their jud gments by 
approving your wit; and even the news-mongers and poets will 
own, you have more invention than they; nay, the detracters, 
or the envious, who never ſpeak well of any body, (not even of 
thoſe they think well of in their abſence) yet will give you-(even 
in your abſence) their good word; and the Critics only hate you, for 
being forc'd to ſpeak well of you whether they will or no; and 


all this is true, upon the word of Your, &c. 
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From Mr. Wy CHERLEY, 
April x, 1710. 
1 AVE had yours 108 the Anh af the laſt month, which is 
kinder than 1 defire it ſhould be, ſince it tells me you could be 


better pleaſed to be ſick again in town in my company, than to 
be well in the country without it; and that you are more impa- 


tient to be depriv d of hap — than of health. Vet, my dear 


friend, ſet raillery or — aſide, I can bear your abſence 


(which procures your health and eaſe) better than I can your com- 
pany * you are in pain; 56 I cannot ſee you ſo, whit} being 
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ſo too. Your love to the country I do not doubt, nor do you, (I 
hope) my love to it or you, fince there I can enjoy your company 


without ſeeing you in pain to give me ſatisfaction and pleaſure ; 


there I can have you without rivals or difturbers ; without the 
noiſe of the loud, or the cenſure of the filent ; and would rather 
have you abuſe me there with the truth, than at this diſtance with 
your compliment: ſince now your buſineſs of a friend and kind- 


. neſs to a friend, is by finding fault with his faults, and mending 
them by your obliging _— I hope (in point of your good 


nature) you will have no cruel charity for thoſe papers of mine 
you were ſo willing to be troubled with; which I take moſt infi- 
nitely kind of you, and ſhall acknowledge with gratitude, as long 
as I live. No friend can do more for his friend than preſerving his 
reputation (nay not by preſerving his life) fince by preſerving his 
life he can only make him live about threeſcore or fourſcore years ; 
but by preſerving his reputation, he can make him live as long as 
the world laſts; ſo ſave him from damning, when he is gone to 
the devil: therefore I pray condemn me in private, as the thieves 
do their accomplices in Newgate, to fave them from condemna- 
tion by the publick. Be moſt kindly unmerciful to my poetical 
faults, and do with my papers, as you country-gentlemen do 
with your trees, ſlaſh, cut, and lop off the excreſcencies and dead 
parts of my wither'd bays, that the little remainder may live the 
longer, and encreaſe the value of them, by diminiſhing the num- 
ber. I have troubled you with my papers, rather to give you 
pain than pleaſure, notwithſtanding your compliment, which 
ſays, you take the trouble kindly : Such is your generoſity to your 
friends, that you take it kindly to be defired by them to do them 


a kindneſs; and you think it done to you, when they give you 


an opportunity to do it to them. Wherefore you may be ſure to 
be troubled with my letters, out of intereſt if not kindneſs ; fince 
mine to you will procure yours to me, fo that I write to you more 
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for my. own. ſake than yours; leſs to make you think I write 
well, than to learn from you to write better, Thus you ſee in- 
tereſt in my kindneſs, which is like the friendſhip of the world, 
rather to make a friend than be « trendy gebe hae 
true Plain-dealer. | 


LETTER XII. 


From Mr. Wy CHERLEY. 

| | Altri 27, 1710, 

\ p OU give mean account in your letter, of the trouble you 
have undergone for me, in comparing my papers you took 

down with you, with the old printed volume, and with one an- 
other of that bundle you have in your hands; amongſt which 
(you fay) you find numerous repetitions, of the ſame thoughts 
and ſubjects; all which I muſt confeſs my want of memory has 
prevented me from imagining ; as well as made me capable of 
committing them ; fince, of all figures, that of tautology is the 
laſt I would uſe, or leaſt forgive my ſelf for : But ſeeing is believ- 
ing; wherefore I will take ſome pains to examine and compare 
thoſe papers in your hands with one another, as well as with 
the former printed copies or books, of my Miſcellanies; all 
which (as bad a memory as I have) with a little more pains. and 
care, I think I can remedy. Therefore I would not have you give 
your ſelf more trouble about them, which may prevent the plea- 
{ure you have and may give the world, in writing upon new ſub- 
jets of your own, whereby you will much better entertain your 
ſelf and others. Now as to your remarks upon the whole volume 
of my papers; all that I defire of you is to mark jn the margin 
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(without deficing! the copy at all) any repetition of words, mat- 
ter, or ſenſe: which if you will be ſo kind to do for me, you 
will ſupply my want of memory with your good one, and my 
deficiencies of ſenſe with the infallibility of your's; in which 
you will moſt infinitely oblige me, who almoſt repent the tron- 
ble I have given you, ſince ſo much. Now as to what you call 
freedom with me (which you deſire me to forgive) you may be 
aſſur d I would not * you unleſs you did uſe it; for I am 
ſo far from thinking your plainneſs a fault, or an offence to me, 
that I think it a charity and an obligation ; which I ſhall always 
acknowledge, with all fort of gratitude to you for it, who am 
therefore (dear Mr. Pope) Your, &c. . 


All the news I have to ſend you, is, that poor Mr. Betterton is 
going to make his Exit from the ftage of this world, the gout be- 
ing gotten up into his head, and (as the Phykicians Wy) will cer- 
tainly carry him off ſuddenly. | 


LETTER XIV. 


The Anſwer. 1 
May 2, 1710. 
AM ſorry you perſiſt to take ill my not accepting your invi- 
tation, and to find (if I miſtake not) your exception not un- 
mix d with ſome ſuſpicion. Be certain I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve 
your requeſt, not to croſs over, or deface, the copy of your pa- 
pers for the future, and only to mark in the margin the Repeti- 


tions. But as this can ſerve no further than to get rid of thoſe repe- 
ititions, and no way rectify the Method, nor connect the Matter, 
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nor improve the Poetry in Expreſſion or Numbers, without fur- 
ther blotting, adding, and altering; ſo it really is my opinion, 
and deſire, that you ſhould take your papers out of my hands in- 
to your own; and that no alterations may be made but when 
both of us are preſent; when you may be ſatisfie with eve 
blot, as well as every addition, and nothing be put upon the pa- 
pers but what you ſhall give your own ſanction and aſſent to, at 
the ſame time. MO1%tw0T | 
Do not be ſo unjuſt, as to imagine from hence that I would de- 
cline any part of this task: on the contrary, you know, I have 
been at the pains of tranſcribing ſome pieces, at once to comply 
with your defire of not defacing the copy, and yet to loſe no time 
in proceeding upon the correction. I will go on the fame way if 
you pleaſe; tho' truly it is (as I have often told you) my fincere 
opinion, that the greater part would make a much better figure 
as ſingle Maxims and Reflexions, in Proſe, after the manner of 
your favourite Rochefoucaut, than in Verſe *: and this, when no- 
thing more is done but marking the repetitions in the margin, will 
be an eafy task for yourſelf to proceed upon, notwithſtanding the 
bad memory you complain of. I am unfeignedly, dear Sir, 


* Mr. Wycherley lived five years after, to December 17 15, but little progreſs was made in this 
deſign, through his old age, and the increaſe of his infirmities, - However, ſome. of the verſes 
which had been touch'd by Mr. P. with 308 of theſe Maxims in Proſe, were found among his 
Papers, which having the misfortune to fall into the hands of a Mercenary, were publiſh'd in 
1728, in Octavo, under the Title of The Poſthumous Works of. William Wycherley, Eſq; - - . 
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LETTER S 


TO ad FROM 


* Mr. WALSH. 


LETTER XV. 


My. WALSs H % My, Pop k. 
June 24, 1706. 


Receiv d the favour of your letter, and ſhall be very glad of 
the continuance of a correſpondence by which I am like to be 


o great a gainer. I hope when I have the happineſs of ſeeing 


you again in London, not only to read over the Verſes I have 


now of yours, but more that you have written fince; for I make 
no doubt, but any one who writes ſo well, muſt write more: Not 


that I think the moſt voluminous Poets always the beſt, I believe 


the contrary is rather true. I mention'd ſomewhat to you in 


London of a Paſtoral Comedy, which 1 ſhould be glad to hear 


you had thought upon ſince, I find Menage, in his obſervations 


upon Taſſo's Aminta, reckons up fourſcore Paſtoral-Plays in Ita- 


Of Abbertey in Worceſterſhire, Gentleman of the Horſe in Queen Ann's Reign, Author 
of ſeveral beautiful in Proſe and Verſe, and in the Opinion of Mr. Dryden (in his Poſtfcript 
Be er Nation in his time. 


| to Virgil) the beſt 
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lian: And in looking over my old Italian books, I find a great 
many Paſtorals and Piſcatory Plays, which I ſuppoſe Menage rec- 
kons together. I find alſo by Menage, that Taſſo is not the firſt 
that writ in that kind, he mentioning another before him, which 
he himſelf had never ſeen, nor indeed have I. But as the Aminta, 
Paſtor Fido, and Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli, are the three beſt, ſo 
I think there is no diſpute but Aminta is the beſt of the three: 
Not but that the diſcourſes in Paſtor Fido are more entertaining 
and copious in ſeveral peoples opinion, tho not ſo proper for Pa- 
ſtoral; and the Fable of Bonarelli more ſurprizing. I do not 
remember many in other languages, that have written in this 
kind with ſucceſs. Racan's Bergeries are much inferior to his Ly- 
ric Poems; and the Spaniards are all too full of conceits. Rapin 
will have the defign of Paſtoral Plays to be taken from the Cy- 
clops of Euripides. I am ſure there is nothing of this kind in 
Engliſh worth mentioning, and therefore you have that field open 
to yourſelf. You ſee I write to you without any fort of con- 
ſtraint or method, as things come into my head, and therefore 
pray uſe the ſame freedom with me, who am, &c. 
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LETTER XVI 


To Mr. WAs n. + <a 

, Juby 2, 1706. 
1 Cannot omit the firſt opportunity of making you my Ac- 
3 knowledgments for reviewing thoſe Papers of mine. You 
3 have no leſs right to correct me, than the ſame hand that rais d 
AY a tree has to prune it. Iam convinc'd, as well as you, that one 
may correct too much; for in Poetry, as in Painting, a man may 


lay colours one upon another, till they ſtiffen and deaden the: 
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| piece., Beſides, to beſtow heightning on every part is monſtrous : 
- Jome parts ought to be lower than the reſt, and nothing hs 
more ridiculous, than a work where the thoughts however dif- 
ferent in their own nature, ſeem all on a level: Tis like a mea- 


do newly mown, where weeds, graſs, and flowers are all laid 


even, and appear undiſtinguiſh'd. I believe too, that ſometimes 
our firſt thoughts are the beſt, as the firſt (queezing of the grapes 
makes the fineſt and richeſt wine. 

have not attempted any thing of a Paſtoral Comedy, becauſe 
1 think the taſte of our age will not reliſh a poem of that ſort. 
People ſeek. for what they call Wit, on all ſubjects, and in all 
places; not, conſidering that nature loves truth fo well, that 
at hardly ever admits of flouriſhing. Conceit is to nature what 
Paint is to beauty; it is not only needleſs, but impairs what it 
wou'd improve. There is a certain majeſty i in ſimplicity which 
s far above all the quaintneſs of wit: inſomuch that the Critics 
have excluded it from the loftieſt poetry, as well as the loweſt, 
and forbid it to the Epic no leſs than the Paſtoral. I ſhould "op 
tainly diſpleaſe all thoſe, who are charm d with Guarini and Bo- 
narelli, and imitate Taſſo not only i in the ſimplicity of his thoughts, 
but in that of the fable too. If ſurprizing Diſcoveries ſhou'd 
have place in the ſtory of a paſtoral comedy, I believe it wou'd 
be more agreeable to probability to make them the effects of 
chance than of deſign ; intrigue not being very conſiſtent with 
that innocence which ought to conſtitute a ſhepherd's character. 
There is nothing in all the Aminta (as I remember) but happens 
by. meer accident; unleſs it be the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia 
at the fountain, which is the contrivance of Daphne, and even 
that is the moſt ſimple in the world: The contrary is obſervable 
in Paſtor Fido, where Coriſca is ſo perfect a miſtreſs of intrigue, 
that the plot cou'd not have been brought to paſs without her. _ I 
am inclin d to think the Paſtoral Comedy Has another diſadvan- 


tage, as to the Manners: Its general deſign is to make us in love 
with the innocence of a rural life, ſo that to introduce ſhepherds 
of a vicious character muſt in ſome meaſure debaſe it; and hence 
it may come to paſs, that even the virtuous characters will not 
| ſhine ſo much, for want of being oppoſed to their contraries. -- - 
Theſe thoughts are purely my own, and therefore I have reaſon 
to doubt them: but I hope your judgment will ſet me right. | 
I wou'd beg your opinion too as to another point: It is how 
far the liberty of Borrowing may extend? I have defended it 
ſometimes by ſaying, that it ſeems not ſo much the perfection of 
{ſenſe to ſay things that have never been ſaid before, as to expreſs 
thoſe beſt that have been ſaid ofteneſt ; and that writers in the 
caſe of borrowing from others, are like trees which of themſelves 
would produce only one ſort of fruit, but by being grafted upon 
others may yield variety, A mutual commerce makes poetry 
flouriſh ; but then poets, like merchants, ſhould repay with ſome- 
thing of their own what they take from others; not like pyrates, 
make prize of all they meet. I deſire you to tell me ſincerely, if 
I have not ftretch'd this licence too far in theſe paſtorals? I hope 
to become a critic by your precepts, and a poet by your example. 
Since I have ſeen your Eclogues, I cannot be much pleas'd with 
my own ; however you have not taken away all my vanity, ſo 
long as you give me leave to profeſs my ſelf Your, &c. 
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LETTER: XVII. 


| 1 From Mr. WAL s k. : 
L961, 148/508 of JON ron 2008 July 20, 1706. 
Had ſooner return'd you thanks for the favour of your letter, 
i but that I was in hopes of giving you an account at the ſame 


E 
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time of my journey to Windſor; put I am now fare'd to put that 
quite off, being engag d to go to my corporation of Richmond in 
Yorkſhire. I think you are perfectly in the right in your notions 
of Paſtoral, but I am of opinion that the redundancy of wit you 
mention, tho' tis what ks the common people, is not what 
ever pleaſes the beſt judges. Paſtor Fido indeed has had more ad- 
mirers than Aminta; but I will venture to fay, there is a great 
deal of difference between the admirers of one and the other. Co- 
riſca, which is a character generally admir'd by the ordinary 
judges, is intolerable in a paſtoral; and Bonarelli's fancy of making 
his ſhepherdeſs in love with two men equally, is not to be defend- 
ed, whatever pains he has taken to do it. As for what you ask 
of the liberty of borrowing, tis very evident the beſt Latin Poets 
have extended this very far; and none ſo far as Virgil, who is the 
beſt of them. As for the Greek-Poets, if we cannot trace 0 
ſo plainly, tis perhaps becauſe we have none before them; tis 
evident that moſt of them borrow'd from Homer, and Homer hs 
been accus'd of burning thoſe that wrote before him, that his 
thefts might not be diſcover d. The beſt of the modern poets in 
all languages, are thoſe that have the neareſt copied the Ancients. 
Indeed in all the common ſubjects of poetry, the thoughts are ſo 
obvious (at leaſt if they are natural) that whoever writes laſt, muſt 
write things like what Ne been ſaid before: But they may as well 
applaud the Ancients for the arts of eating and drinking, and ac- 
cuſe the Moderns of having ſtol'n thoſe inventions from them; it 
being evident in all ſuch takes, that whoever live firſt, muſt ft 
find them out. Tis true, indeed, when 


- - = unus & alter Aſuitur pannus, 


when there are one or two bright thoughts ſtol'n, and all the reſt 
is quite different from it, a poem makes a very fooliſh figure: but 
when 'tis all melted down + and the G Gold of the Ancients 


fo mix'd with that of the Moderns that none can diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other, I can never find fault with it. I cannot however 
but own to you, that there are others of a different opinion, and 
that I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome who have made that obje- 
ction to them. I have ſo much company round me while I write 
this, and ſuch a noiſe in my ears, that tis impoſſible I ſhould 
write any thing but nonſenſe, ſo muſt break off Nur I am, 


Sir, 


Your, &c. 


LETTER XVIII. 
From Mr. Was n. 
| Sept. 9, 1 

T my return from the North 1 receiv'd the favour 8 
A letter, which had lain there till then. Having been abſent 
about fix weeks, I read over your Paſtorals again with a great 
deal of pleaſure, and to judge the better, read Virgil's Eclogues 
and Spenſer's Calendar, at the ſame time; and I aſſure you I con- 
tinue the ſame opinion I had always of them. By the little hints 
you take upon all occaſions to improve them, tis probable you 
will make them yet better againſt winter; tho' there is a mean to 
be kept even in that too, and a man may correct his verſes till 
he takes away the true ſpirit of them; eſpecially if he ſubmits to 
the correction of ſome who pals for great Criticks by mechani- 
cal rules, and never enter into the true deſign and genius of an 
author. I have ſeen ſome of theſe that would hardly allow any 
one good Ode in Horace, who cry Virgil wants fancy, and that 
Homer is very incorrect. While they talk at this rate, one would 
think them above the common rate of mortals : but generally. 
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they are great admirers of Ovid and Lucan; and when they write 
themſelves, we find out all the myſtery. They ſcan. their verſes 
upon their fingers; run after Conceits and glaring thoughts; their 
poems are all made up of couplets, of which the firſt may be laſt 
or the laſt firſt, without any ſort of prejudice to their works; in 
which there is no deſign, or method, or any thing natural or juſt. 
For you are certainly in the right, that in all writings whatſoever 
(not poetry only) Nature is to be follow'd ; and we ſhou'd be jea- 
.Jous of our ſelves for being fond of Similies, conceits, and what 
they call ſaying fine things. When we were in the North, my Lord 
Wharton ſhew'd me a letter he had receiv'd from a certain great 
General in Spain; I told him I wou'd by all means have that 
General recall'd, and ſet to writing here at home, for it was im- 
poſſible that a man with ſo much Wit as he ſhew'd, cou'd be fit 
to command an army, or do any other buſineſs. * As for what you 
ſay of Expreſſion, tis indeed the ſame thing to Wit, as Dreſs is to 
Beauty: I have ſeen many women over-dreſt, and ſeveral look 
better in a careleſs night-gown with their hair about their cars, 
than Mademoiſelle 8 — dreſt for a ball. I do not deſign to 
be in London till towards the parliament : then I ſhall certainly 
be there; and hope by that time you will have faniſh'd your Pa- 
ſtorals as you would have them appear in the world, and parti- 
cularly the third of Autumn which I have not yet ſeen. Your 
laſt Eclogue being upon the ſame ſubject as that of mine on Mrs. 
Tempeſt's death, I ſhould take it very kindly in you to give it a 
turn, as if it were to the memory of the fame lady, if they 
were not written for ſome particular Woman whom you would 
make immortal: You may take occaſion to ſhew the difference 
between Poets Miſtreſſes, and other men's. I only hint this, which 
you may either do or let alone juſt as you think fit. I ſhall be 


* Mr. Walſh's Remark will be thought very innocent, when the Reader is inform'd that it 
was made on the Earl of Peterborow, juſt before the glorious Campaigns of Barcelona and Valen- 
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very much pleas d to ſee you again in town, and to hear from you 
in the mean time. I am with very much eſteem, 


Your „ Kc. 


LETTER XIX. 
To W. WAL s u, Elq;. 
OF. 22, 1706. 

A* Fter the thoughts. I have already ſent you on the ſubject of 
farther 


Engliſh Verſification, you deſire my opinion as to ſome 
particulars. There are indeed certain Niceties, which tho 


not much obſerved even by correct verſifiers, I cannot but think 
deſerve to be better regarded. 


I. It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
Poet will adapt the very Sounds as well as Words to the t 

he treats of, 25 that there is (if one may expreſs it ſo) a Style of 
Sound: as in deſcribing a gliding ſtream the numbers ſhould 
run eaſy and flowing, in deſcribing a rough torrent or deluge 
ſonorous and ſwelling, and ſo of the reſt. This is evident 

where in Homer and Virgil, and no where elſe that I know of, to 
any obſervable degree. The following examples will make this 
plain, which I have taken from Vida. 


Molle viam tacito lapſu per levia as 

Incedit tardo molimine ſubſidendo. 

Luftantes ventos, tempeſtate/que ſonoras. 

Tmmenſo cum precipitans ruit Oceano Nox. 
Telum imbelle fine ictu, Conjecit. 

Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, cape robora Paſtor. 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, rape peſtem. 


r 
* * 
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This, I think, is what very few obſerve in practice, and is un- 
doubtedly of wonderful force in imprinting the image on the rea- 
der. We have one excellent example of it in our language, Mr. 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cæcilia's day, entitled, Alexander's Feaſt. 
2. Every nice ear muſt (I believe) have obferv'd, that in any 
ſmooth Engliſh verſe of ten ſyllables, there is naturally a Pauſe at 
the fourth, fifth, or fixth ſyllable. It is upon theſe the ear reſts, 
and upon the judicious change and management of which depends 
the variety of verſification. For example, 


At the fiſch, V here e er thy navy || ſpreads her canvaſs wings, 
At the fourth, Homage to thee l and peace to all ſhe brings. . — 
At the ſixth, Like tractii of leverets || in morning ſnow. 


Now I fancy, that to preſerve an exact Harmony and Variety, 
the Pauſe at the 4th or 6th ſhou' d not be continu'd above three 
lines together, without the interpoſition of another ; elſe it will be 
apt to weary the ear with one continu'd tone, at leaſt it does mine: 
That at the 5th runs quicker, and carries not quite fo dead a weight, 
therefore tires not ſo much, tho' it be continued longer. 

3. Another nicety is in relation to Expletives, whether words 
or {yllables, which are made uſe of purely to ſupply a vacancy : 
Do before verbs plural is abſolutely fuch ; and it is not improbable 
but future refiners may explode Did and Does in the ſame man- 
ner, which are almoſt always uſed for the ſake of rhyme. The 
ſame cauſe has occaſioned the promiſcuous uſe of You and Thou 
to the ſame perſon, which can never found fo graceful as either 
one or the other. N | 

4. I would allo object to the irruption of Alexandrine verſes, of 
twelve ſyllables, which I think ſhould never be allow'd but when 
ſome remarkable beauty or propriety in them atones for the li- 
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berty : Mr. Dryden has been too free of theſe, eſpecially in his 
latter works. I am of the ſame opinion as to Triple Rhimes. - 

g. I could equally object to the Repetition of the ſame Rhimes⸗ 
within four or ſix lines of each other, as tireſome to the ear chro 
their Monoton y. 

6. Monoſyllable- lines, unleß very artfully managed, arc - Riff, 
or en but may be beautiful to expreſs Melancholy, Slow: 
neſs, or Labour. 

7. To come to the Hiatus, or Gap between two words, which 
is caus'd by two vowels opening on each other (upon which you 
deſire me to be particular) I think the rule in this caſe is either to 
uſe the Cæſura, or admit the Hiatus, juſt as the ear is leaſt ſnock d 
by either: For the Cæſura ſometimes offends the ear more than 
the Hiatus itſelf, and our language is naturally over-charg' d en 
conſonants: As for example, if in this verſe, 


"The old have Int'reft ever in their 9 
we ſhould fay, to avoid the Hiatus, | 
But 2 old have Int 'reft 


The Hiatus which has the worſt effect is when one word ends 
with the ſame vowel that begins the following ; and next to this, 
thoſe vowels whoſe ſounds come neareſt to each other are moſt to 
be avoided. O, A, or U, will bear a more full and graceful Sound 
than E, I, or V. I know ſome people will think theſe obſervations 
trivial, and therefore I am glad to corroborate them by ſome great 
authorities, which I have met with in Tully and Quintilian. In 

the fourth book of Rhetoric to Herennius, are theſe words. Fu- 
giemus crebras vocalium concus ſiones, que vaſtam atque hiantem 
reddunt orationem; ut hoc eſt, Baccæ æneæ amæniſſimæ impende- 
baut. And Quintilian, I. 9. cap. 4. Yocalium concurſus cum acct 
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dit, hiat & interſiſtit, & quaſi laborat oratio : peſſimi longe que 
eaſdem inter ſe literas committunt, ſonabunt : precipuus tamen 
erit hiatus earum que cavo aut patulo ore efferuntur ; E plenior 
litera eſt, I anguſtior. But he goes on to reprove the exceſs on 
the other hand of being too ſollicitous in this matter, and ſays ad- 
mirably, IVeſcio an negligentia in hoc, aut ſolicitudo ſit pejor. 80 
likewiſe Tully {Orator ad Brut.) Theopompum reprebendunt, quod 
eas literas tanto opere fugerit, etſi idem magiſter ejus Tſocrates : 
which laſt author, as Turnebus on Quintilian obſerves, has hard- 
1y one Hiatus in all his works. Quintilian tells us that Tully and 
Demoſthenes did not much obſerve this nicety, tho' Tully him- 
{elf ſays in his Orator, Crebra iſta vocum concurſfio, quam magna 
ex parte vitigſam fugit Demoſthenes. If I am not miſtaken, 
Malherbe of all the moderns has been the moſt ſcrupulous in this 

int; and I think Menage in his obſervations upon him ſays, he 
#3 not one in his poems. To conclude, I believe the Hiatus 
ſhould be avoided with more care in Poetry than in Oratory ; and I 
would conſtantly try to prevent it, unleſs where the cutting it 
off is more prejudicial to the ſound than the Hiatus itſelf, I 
am, &c. | r | 


Mr. Walſh died at 49 years old, in the year 1708, the before the Eſſay on Criticifm was 
printed, which concludes with his Elogy. in FOR DT N 1 
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LETTER XX. 


5 Aan WU. I, 1 7 wg 

H AVE been l — fatiafy 4 with the country, ever ſince 1 

ſaw you, that I have not fo much as once thought of the town, 
or enquir'd of any one in it beſides Mr. Wycherley and yourlelf: 
And from him I underſtand of your journey this ſummer into Lei- 
ceſterſhire; from whence 1 gueſs you are return'd by this time, 
to your old buſineſs of comparing Critics, and reconciling Com- 
mentators ; and to your old diverſions, of a loſing game at Pic- 
quet with the ladies, and half a play or a quarter of a play at 
the Theatre; where you are none of the malicious audience, but 
the chief of amorous Spectators; and for the infirmity of one 
* ſenſe, which there for the moſt part could only ſerve to diſguſt 
you, enjoy the vigour of another which raviſhes you. So you have 
the advantage of being entertain'd with all the beauty of the Boxes, 
without being troubled with any of the dulneſs of the Stage. You - 


* His Hearing. 
F 
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are ſo good a Critic, that tis the greateſt happineſs of the modern 
Poets that you do not hear their works ; and next, that you ate 
not ſo arrant a critic, as to damn them (like the reſt) without 
hearing. But now I talk of thoſe critics, I have good news to tell 
yoy concerning myſelf, for which I expect you ſhoy'd ws 
hte with me: It is that beyond all my expectations, and far abo 
my demerits, I have been moſt mercifully repriev'd by the ſove- 
reign power of Jacob Tonſon, from being brought forth to pub- 
lick puniſhment ; ; and reſpited from time to time from the hands 

of thoſe barbgroug Execatjoſess ef the Muſs, whom I was juſt 
now ſpeaking Loy Tt often happens, that guilty Poets, like other 
guilty criminals, when once they are known and proclaim'd, de- 
liver themſelves into the hands of juſtice, only to prevent others - 
from doing it more to their diſadvantage ; and not out of any 
Ambition to ſpread their fame by being executed in the face of the 
world, which is a fame but of ſhort continuance. That Poet were 
a happy man who could but obtain a Grant to preſerve his for 
ninety-nine years; for thoſe names very rarely laſt ſo many days, 
which are planted either in Jacob Tonſon 5 er the Ovary of. 
Newgate's Miſcellanies. | 

So much fine weather, I doubt not, his h given you all the plea- 
ſure you could deſire from the Country, and your own thoughts 
the beſt company in it. But nothing; could allure Mr. Wycherley- 
to our Foreſt; he continu'd fas you told me long finee he wou'd) 
an obſtinate lover of the town, in ſpite of friendſhip and fair wea- 
ther. Therefore henceforward, to all thoſe qualities; know you 
poſſeſs'd of, 1 ſhalb add that of Prophecy. But IT till believe Mr. 
Wycherley's Intentions were good, and am ſatisfy d that he pro- 
miſes nothing but with a real deſign to perform it: how much ſo- 
ever his oor excellent qualities are above my imitation, his ſince- 
rity, I hope, is not; and it is with the utmoſt that J am, Sc. 


— 
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LEP TER "NE. 

. I dete 10 Fan. 22, 1708-9. 

1 Had ſent you the inclos'd * Papers before this time, but that 

I intended to have brought them my ſelf, and afterwards 

cou'd find no opportunity of ſending them without ſuſpicion of 
their miſcarrying; not that they are of the leaſt value, but for 
fear ſome body might be fooliſh enough to imagine them ſo, 
and. inquiſitive enough to diſcover thoſe faults which (I by your 

help) would correct. I therefore beg the favour of you to let them 

go no farther than your chamber, and to be very free of your te- 
marks in the margins, not only in regard to the Accuracy, but to 
the Fidelity of the tranſlation; which I have not had time of late 
to compare with its original. I deſire you to be the more ſe- 
vere, as it is much more criminal for me to make another ſpeak 
nonſenſe, than to do it in my on proper perſon. For your bet= 
ter help in comparing, it may be fit to tell you that this is not an 
entire verſion of the firſt book. There is an omiſſion from the | 
1 68th line — Jam murmura ſerpunt Plebis Agenores — to the 2. 
312th Juterea patriis olim vagus exul ab oris between theſe 
+ two, Statius introduces a deſcription of the Council of the 
Gods, and a ſpeech of Jupiter, which have a peculiar beauty and 
majeſty, and were left out for no other reaſon, but becauſe the 
conſequence of this Machine appears not till the {ſecond book. The 
tranſlation goes on from thence to the words Hic vero ambebus 
rabiem fortuna cruentam, where there is an odd account of a 
Battle at fiſty-cuffs between two Princes on a very {light occaſion, 
and at a time when one wou'd: think the fatigue of their journey 

* This was 2 Tranflation ef the rt Book of Statius, done when the Author was but 14 


years old. | : 2 . 
+ Theſe he tranſlated ſoon after, and they are extant in the printed Verſion. 
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in ſo tempeſtuous a night, might have render d them very unfit 
for ſuch a ſcuffle. This I had actually tranſlated, but was very 
ill ſatisfied with it, even in my own words, to which an Author 
cannot but be partial enough of conſcience; it was therefore omit- 
ted in this copy, which goes on above cighty | lines farther, at the 
words Hie primum luftrare aul c. 0 = end of dþ 
book. 
Lou will king! I doubt not, that * was none of: he AE: 
creeteſt Poets, tho he was the beſt Verſifier next Virgil. In the 
very beginning he unluckily betrays his ignorance in the rules of 
Poetry, (which Horace had already taught the Romans) when he 
asks his Muſe where to begin his Thebaid, and ſeems to doubt 
whether it ſhould not be ab ovo Lades ? When he comes to the 
Scene of his poem, and the Prize in diſpute between the Brothers, 
he gives us a 0 + mean opinion of it - Pugna eff de paupere 
regno.--- Very different from the conduct of his Maſter Virgil, 
who at the entrance of his poem informs his reader of the Great- 
neſs of its ſubje, - - Tante molis erat Romanam condere entem. 
Boſſu on Epic Poetry.] There are innumerable little a ults in 
him, among which I cannot but take notice of one in this book, 
where ſpeaking of the implacable hatred of the Brothers, he ſays; 


The whole world wou d be too ſmall a prize t to "gy: fo much 
a pw a 


— Quid fi preteretur crimine tanto 
Limes uterque Poli, quem Sol emiſſus Eoo 


Cardine, aut 7 vergens prgpeckat { bero? © 
T his was pretty well one wou'd think already; but he goes on, 


| Ruaſque procul terras obliquo ſydere tangit 
Avius, aut Boreæ gelidas, madidive tepentes 
Igne Moti“ 
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After all this, 3 cou'd a poet think abies Heaven. itſelf for 
the Prize ? But what follows is ain 


7 Quid þ * 3 2 * 
5 re eee, es Fc, 8 
+ — not . to have met with ſo 15 a Fall in any a an- 
| cient author whatſoever. I ſhould not have inſiſted ſo much on 

the faults of this Poet, if I did not hope you wouꝰd take the ſame 
freedom with, and revenge it upon, his Tranſlator. I: ſhall be 
extreamly glad if the reading this can be any amuſement to you, 
the rather becauſe I had the diſſatisfaction to hear you have been 
confin'd to your chamber by an illneſs; which I fear was as 
troubleſome a companion to you as I have ſometimes been in the 
ſame place: where if ever you found any pleaſure in my compa- 
ny, it muſt ſurely have been that which moſt men take in obſer- 
ving the faults and follies of another; a pleaſure which you ſee 

I take care to give you even in my abſence.  . 

If you will oblige me at your leifure with the confirmation of 
your Recovery under your own hand, it will be extreamly grate- 
ful to me, for next to the pleaſure of ſeeing my friends, is that I 
take in hearing from them; and in this particular, I am beyond 
all acknowledgments. oblig d to our friend Mr. Wycherley. 1 
know I need no apology to you for ſpeaking of Mr. Wycherley, 
whoſe example as I am proud of following in all things, ſo. in no- 
e more than in nner myſelf like him, 1 

| Your, &c. 


L BIT. 


—_— — — — — 
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ates May 7, 1709. 
OU had long before this time been troubled with a letter 
from me, but that I defer'd it till I could fend you either 
the * Miſcellany, or my continuation of the Verſion of Statius. 
The firſt I imagin'd you might have bad before now, but fince 
the contrary has happen'd you may draw this moral from it, that 
Authors in general are more ready to write nonſenſe, than Book- 
ſellers are to publiſh it. I had I know not what extraordinary 
flux of Rhime upon me for three days together, in which time all 
the verſes you ſee added, have — written; which I tell you 
that you may more freely be ſevere upon them. Tis z mercy [ 
do not aſſault you with a number of original ne epigrams, 
which our na put forth in the Spring · time, in as great 
abundance as Trees do — = a very few whereof ever come 
to be fruit, and pleaſe no longer than juſt in their birth. They 
make no leſs haſte to bring their flowers of wit to the preſs, than 
Gardeners to bring their other flowers to the — which if 
they can't get off their hands in the morning, are fure to die before 
hae Thus the ſame reaſon that furniſhes Covent-garden with 
thoſe Noſegays you fo delight in, ſupplies the Muſes Mercury, and 
Britiſh Apollo (not to ſay Jacob's Miſcellanies) with verſes And 
it is the happineſs of this age, that the modern invention of print- 
ing poems for pence a-piece, has brought the Noſegays of Par- 
naſſus to bear the ſame price; whereby the public-ſpirited Mr. 
Henry Hills of Black- fryars has been the cauſe of great caſe and 


LETTER XXII. 


ſingular comfort to all the learned, who never abounding in tran- 


Jacob Tonſon's ſixth Volume of Poetical Miſcellanies, in which Mr. Pope's Paſtorals, and 
ſome Verſions of Homer and Chaucer were firſt printed. 


On o Mw kd I 


ſitory coin, ſhou'd not be diſcontented (methinks) even tho poems 
were diſtributed gratis about the ſtreets, like Bunyan's Sermons, 
and other pious treatiſes uſually publiſhed in a like volume and 

11 wiſh. you all the pleaſures which the Seaſon can afford; 
the beſt company, the beſt coffee, and the beſt news you can 
defire. And what more to wifh you than this, I do not know; 
unlefs'it be a great deal of patience to read and Examine the 
verſes I ſend you; and T promiſe you in return à great deal of 
deference to your judgement, and ati extraordinary obedience to 
your ſentiments for the future, (to which you know I Habe been 


one of the moſt correct and beſt of their poets has undeceiv'd-me,, 
and confirms your opinion very ſtrongly, and much more than 
Mr. Dryden's authority, who tho he made it a rule, ſeldom ob- 
ſerv'd it. Your, &c. 


- 


LE T- 
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1 1 8 ro LETTER XXIII. 


8 | 188, . June ro, 1709. 
1 Have receiv'd part of the Verſion of Statius, and return you 
T my. thanks for your Remarks ; which I think to be juſt, - ex- 

| cept where you cry out (like one in Horace's Art of Poctry,), Pal. 
4 | chre, bene, refte | There I have ſome i * are A if not 
ä always, in the wrong. be 


One of your obje@ions, namely on that . 
. * Tb refs reunloing years ſoall ripen into fate, 


may be well grounded, in relation to its not being the exact ſenſe 
of the words -- * Cztera religuo ordine ducam. But the duration 
of the Action of Statius's poem may as well be excepted againſt, 
as many things beſide in him, (which I wonder Boſſu has not ob- 
ſerved.) For inſtead of confining his Narration to one year, it is 
manifeſtly exceeded in the very firſt two books. The Narration 
begins with Oedipus's Prayer to the Fury to promote diſcord be- 
twixt his Sons; afterwards the poet exprelsly deſcribes their en- 
tering into the agreement of reigning a year by turns; and Poly- 
nices takes his flight from Thebes'on his Brother's refuſal to refign 
the Throne. All this is in the firſt book ; in the next, Tydzus is 


ſent Ambaſſador to Etheocles, and demands his reſignation in 
;fheſe terms, | 


„See the Arſt Book of Statius, Verſe 303. 


E Aftriferum velox j jam circulus orbem 
Torfit, & amiſſe redierunt montibus umbre, 
Ex quo frater inops, i ignota per oppida, triſtes 


Exul agit caſus — 


But Boſſu himſelf is miſtake oe particular, relating to the 
Commencement of the Action; ſaying in book 2. cap. 8. that 


Statius opens it with Europa's Rape, whereas the Poet at moſt de- 
liberates whether he ſhould or not ? 


nde jubetis 


Ire Dez ? gentiſne canam primordia am"; 
Sidonios raptus ? &c. 


but then expreſsly paſſes all this with a longa retro ſeries - — and 


ſays 


Eines ibs carminis oft 


Nr W domus 


Indeed there are dated particulars W in our ir Au- | 


thor, which I have try 'd to ſoften 1 in the verſion, 


Dubiamque jugo Fr impulit Oeten 
In latus, & geminis vix . obſtitit Iſthmus, 


is moſt extravagantly be Nor did I ever read a greater 
Piece of Tautology than | 


Vacua cum ſolus in aula 
e jus omne tuum, cunctſque wines, 


Et ere par ftare m_ 


G 
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In the journey of Polynices.is ſome geographical error, 
— In mediis audit duo litora campis 


could hardly be; for the Iſthmus of Corinth is full five miles 
over: and Caligantet abrupto ſole Mycænas, is not confiſtent with 
what he tells us, in Lib. 4. lin. 365 : © That thoſe, of Mycænæ 
came not to the war at this time, becauſe they were then in con- 
« fuſion by the diviſions of the brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes ; 
Now from the raiſing the Greek Army againſt Thebes, back to 
the time of this journey of Polynices, is (according to Statius's 
own account) three years. Yours, c. 


LETTER: XXIV. 
15 Aiguſt 19, 1709. 


F I were to write to you as often as I think of you, my 
J letters wou'd be as bad as a rent-charge ; but tho the one 
be but too little for your good- nature, the other wou'd be too 
much for your quiet, which is one bleſſing good-nature ſhou'd in- 
diſpenſably receive from mankind, in return for thoſe many it 
gives. I have been informed of late, how much I am indebt- 
ed to that quality of yours in ſpeaking well of me in my ab- 
fence; the only thing by which you prove your ſelf no Wit or 
Critic : 'Tho' indeed I have often thought, that a friend will ſhow 
juſt as much indulgence (and no more) to my faults when I am 
abſent, as he does ſeverity to 'em when I am preſent. To be frank 
with you, Sir, I muft own, that where I receiv'd ſo much civility 
at firſt, I could hardly have expected fo much ſincerity afterwards. 
But now I have only to wiſh, that the laſt were but equal to the 


firſt, and that as you have omitted nothing to oblige me, ſo you 
would omit nothing to improve me. 

I caus'd an acquaintance of mine to enquire twice of your wel- 
fare, by whom I have been inform'd, that you have left your ſpe- 
culative angle in the Widow's coflee- houſe, and bidding adieu 
for ſome time to all the Rehearſals, Reviews, Gazettes, &c. haye 
march'd off into Lincolnſhire. Thus I find you vary your life in 
the ſcene at leaſt, tho not in the action; for tho' life, for the. moſt 
part, like an old play, be till the ſame, yet now and then a fiew 
ſcene may make it more entertaining. As for myſelf, I would 
not have my life a very regular play, let it be a tolerable farce, and 
a fig for the critical Unities] For the generality of men, a true 
— — life is like a true modern play, neither Tragedy, Comedy, 
nor Farce, nor one, nor all of theſe: Every Actor is much 
known by his having the ſame face, than by keeping the fame 
character: We change our minds as oſten as they do their parts, 
and he who was —— Cæſar, is to day Sir John Daw. So that 
one might ask the ſame queſtion of a modern life, that Rich did 
of a modern play; — do me the favour, Sir, to infor me; 
e Is this your Tragedy or your Comedy? 

I have dwelt the longer upon this, es I 8 my ſelf 
it might be uſeful, at a time when we have no other Theatre, to 
divert our ſelves at this great one. What a glorious ſtanding Co- 
medy of fools at which every man is heartily merry, and thinks 
himſelf an unconcern'd ſpectator, and which (to our ſingular 
comfort) neither my Lord Chamberlain, Nor the ms hes {elf 
can ever ſhut up, or or ſilence. : | 


8 &c. q 
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BT TER NV. 


nde October. 19, 1709. 

May truly ſay I am more oblig'd to you this Summer than to 
1 any of my acquaintance. The only companions I had were 
thoſe Muſes, of whom Tully ſays, Adolgſcentiam alunt, ſenectu- 
tem oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſolatium 
præbent, deleftant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, 
peregrinantur, ruſticantur : which indeed is as much as ever I 
expected from them ; for the Muſes, if you take them as compa- 
nions, are very pleaſant and agreeable ; but whoever ſhould be 
forc'd to live or depend upon 'em, would find himſelf in a very 
bad condition, That Quiet, which Cowley calls the Companion 
of Obſcurity, was not wanting to me, unleſs it was interrupted 
by thoſe fears you ſo juſtly gueſs I had for our friend's welfare. 
Tis extreamly kind in you to tell me the news you heard of him, 
and you have deliver d me from more anxiety than he imagines 
me capable of on his account, as I am convinc'd by his long ſi- 
tence. However the love of ſome things rewards itſelf, as of Vir- 
tue, and of Mr. Wycherley. I am ſurpriz d at the danger you 
tell me he has been in, and muſt agree with you, that our Na- 
tion would have loſt in him alone, as much wit, and probity, as 
would have remain'd (for ought I know) in all the reſt of it. My 
concern for his friendſhip will excuſe me (ſince F know you ho- 
nour him ſo much, and ſince you know I love him above all men 
if I vent a part of my uneaſineſs to you, and tell you, that there has 
not been wanting one to inſinuate malicious untruths of me to Mr. 
Wycherley, which I fear may have had ſome effect upon him. If 
fo, he will have a greater puniſhment for his credulity than I 
could with him, in that fellow's acquaintance. The loſs of a faith- 
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ful creature is ſomething, tho of ever ſo contemptible an one; 
and if I were to change my dog for ſuch a man as the aforeſaid, I 
ſhou'd think my dog undervalu'd : (who follows me about as con- 
ſtantly here in the country, as I was us'd to do Mr. Wycherley in 
the town.) 

Now I talk of my dog, that I may not treat of a worſe ſubject 
which my ſpleen tempts me to,: I will give you ſome account of 
him ; a thing not wholly unprecedented, fince Montagne (to 
whom I am but a dog in compariſon) has done the ſame thing 
of his cat. Dic mihi quid melius defidiofus agam? You are 
to know then, that as tis likeneſs begets affection, ſo my favou- 
rite dog is a little one, a lean one, and none of the fineſt ſhap'd. 
He is not much a ſpaniel in his fawning, but has (what might be 
worth any man's while to imitate from him) a dumb furly fort of 
kindneſs, that rather ſhows itſelf when he thinks me ill us'd by 
others, than when we walk quietly and peaceably by our ſelves. 
If it be the chief point of friendſhip to comply with a friend's mo- 
tions and inclinations, . he poſſeſſes this in an eminent degree ; he 
lies down when I fit, and walks when I walk, which is more thick 
many good friends can pretend to, witneſs our walk a year ago in 
St. James's Park. -- Hiſtories are more full of examples of the fideli- 
ty of dogs than of friends, but I will not infiſt upon many of em, 
becauſe it is poſſible ſome may be almoſt as fabulous as thoſe of 
Pylades and Oreſtes, &c. I will only ſay for the honour of dogs, 
that the two moſt ancient and eſteemable books ſacred and pro- 
phane extant, (viz. the Scripture and Homer) have ſhewn a par- 
ticular regard to theſe animals. That of Toby is the more remar- 
kable, becauſe there ſeem'd no manner of reaſon to take notice of 
the dog, beſides the great humanity of the author, Homer's ac- 
count of Ulyſſes's dog Argus, is the moſt pathetic imaginable, all 
the circumſtances conſider d, and an excellent proof of the old 
Bard's good nature. Ulyſſes had left kim at Ithaca when. he em- 
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bark ' d for Troy, and found him at hie return aſter twenty years, 
(which by the way is not ſo unnatural as ſome Critics have ſaid, 
ſince I remember the dam of my dog was twenty two years old 
when the dy d: may the omen of prove ener to 
her ſucceſſor 0 You nl Have it in FOR 


| A R G U 8. | 
When N Ub es from his native coaſt, © 
Tong kept by wars, and long by tempeſts toff, 
Arriv'd at laſt, poor, old, difonis'd, alone, 
To all bis Friends, and ev'n his Queen, unknown, 
Chang'd as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrou d his rev rend fate, and white his hairs, 
In his own Palace fort d to am his bread, | 
Scorrid by thoſe ſlaves his former ang fed, 
Forgot of all bis own domeſtic crew; ; 
De faithful dog alone his rightful maſter how 7 
Unfed, unhous d, neglected, on the clay, 
Like an old ſervant now caſhier d, he lay; 
Touch d with reſentment of ungrateful Man, 
Ad longing to behold his ancient Lord again. 
Him when be ſaw — he roſe, and crawl d to meer, 
{Twas all he cou'd ) and fawn'd, and lick'd his feet, 
Seis d with dumb joy; then falling by his fide, 
Own'd his Wr "Lark, look'd up, 2 9 d. 


Plutarch relating how the Athenians were oblig'd to abandon 
Athens in the time of Themiſtocles, ſteps back again out of the 
way of his hiſtory, purely to deſcribe the lamentable cries and 
howlings of the poor dogs they left behind. He makes mention 
of one, that follow'd his maſter a-croſs the. ſea to Salamis, where 
he dy'd, and was honour'd with a tomb by the Athenians, who 


3” 
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gave the name of the Dog's Grave to that part of the Iſland where 
he was buried: This reſpect to a dog in the maſt. polite people of 
the world, is very obſervable. A modern inſtance of gratitude 'to 
a dog (tho we have but few ſuch) is, that the chief Order of Den 

mark (now injurioufly.call'd the Order of the Elephant) was in- 
ſtituted in memory of the fidelity of a dog, nam d Wild-brat, 
to one of their Kings who had been deſerted hy his ſubjects: He 
gave his Order this Motto, or to this effect, which ſtill remains, 
Wild brat was faithful. Sir William Trumbull has told; me a 
ſtory which he heard from one that was preſent : King Charles J. 
being with ſome of bis Court during his troubles, a diſcqurſe aroſe - 
what ſort of dogs deſerv'd pre-eminence, and it being on all hands 
agreed to belong either to the Spaniel or Greyhound, the King 
gave his opinion on the part of the Greyhound, becauſe (ſaid he) 
it has all the Good nature of the other, without the Fawning. A 
good piece of Satire upon his Courtiers, with which Iwill conelude 
my diſcourſe of dogs. Call me Cynic, or what you pleaſe, in 
revenge for all this impertinence, I will be contented; provided 
you will but believe me when I fay a bold word for a Chriſtian, 
that you will find no dog more faithful than 


| Your, | &c. 
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20 T7 | 17 Ae April 10, 1710. 1 
Had written to you fooner, but that I made fome-ſcruple of 
I ſending prophane things to you in holy-week : Beſides our 
family wou'd have been ſcandaliz d to ſee me write, who take it 
for granted I write nothing but Verſes. I aſſure you I am look d 
upon in the neighbourhood as a very well-diſpos'd. Perſon, no 
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great hunter indeed, but a great admirer of the noble ſport, and 
only unhappy in my want of conſtitution for that, and drinking. 
They all ſay tis pity I am fo fickly, and I think tis pity they are 
ſo healthy. But I ſay nothing that may deſtroy their good opi- 
nion of me: I have not quoted one Latin Author ſince I came 
down, but have kearn'd without book a ſong of Mr. Thomas Dur- 
fey's, who is the only Poet of tolerable reputation in this country. 
He makes all the merriment in our entertainments, and but for 
him, there would be fo miſerable a dearth of catches, that I fear 
they would put either the parſon or me upon making 'em. An 
man, of any quality, is heartily welcome to the beſt toping-table 
of our gentry, who can roar out ſome rhapſodies of his works : 
ſo that in the ſame manner as it was ſaid of Homer to his detra- 
tors, what? dares any one ſpeak againſt him who has made fo 
many men eat? (meaning the rhapſodiſts who liv'd by repeating 
his verſes) it may be ſaid of Mr. Durfey to his detractors ; dares 
any one deſpiſe him, WhO has made fo many men drink ? Alas, 
Sir, this is a glory which neither you nor I muſt ever pretend to. 
Neither you with your Ovid, nor I with my Statius, can amuſe 
a whole board of Juſtices and extraordinary Squires, or gain one 
hum of approbation, or laugh of admiration ! Theſe things (they 
wou d ſay) are too ſtudious, they may do well enough with ſuch | 
as love reading, but give us your ancient Poet Mr. Durfey ! Tis 
mortifying enough, it muſt be confeſs d; but however, let us 
proceed in the way that Nature has directed us — Multi multa 
Sciunt, ſed nemo omnia, as it is ſaid in the Almanack. Let us 
communicate-our works for our mutual comfort ; ſend me Ele- 
gies, and you ſhall not want Heroics. At preſent, I have only 
theſe Arguments in Proſe to the Thebaid, which you claim by 
promiſe, as I do your tranſlation of Pars me Sulmo tenet — and 
the Ring: The reſt I hope for as ſoon as you can conveniently 
tranſcribe 'em, and whatſoever orders you are pleas'd to give me, 


ſhall be punRually obey'd by Your, &c. 


Mr. CRO M w E L. L. =. 
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LETTER XVII. 

WE ; ng May 17, 1710. 

Fter I had recover'd from a dangerous Illneſs which was firft 

- contracted in town, about a fortnight after my coming hither | 
I troubled you with a letter, and a paper inclos'd, which you had 
been ſo obliging as to defire a ſight of when laſt I ſaw you, promiſing 
me in return ſome tranſlations of yours from Ovid : fince when I 
have not had a ſyllable from your hands, ſo that tis to be fear d 
that tho I have eſcap'd death, I have not oblivion. I ſhould at 
leaſt have expected you to have finiſh'd that Elegy upon me, which 
you told me you was upon the point of beginning when I was fick 
in London. If you will but do ſo much for me firſt, I will give 
you leave to forget me afterwards, and for my own part will die 
at diſcretion, and at my leiſure. But I fear I muſt be forc'd like 
many learned Authors to write my own Epitaph, it I would be 
remember'd at all. Monſieur de la Fontaine's would fit me to a 
hair, but it is a kind of ſacrilege (do you think it is not ?) to ſteal 
Epitaphs. In my preſent living-dead condition, nothing wou'd 
be properer than OBlituſgue meorum, obliviſcendus & illis, but 
that unluckily I can't forget my friends, and the civilities I receiv'd 
from your ſelf and ſome others. They ſay, indeed, tis one qua- 
lity of generous minds to forget the obligations they have confer'd, 
and perhaps too it may be ſo to forget thoſe on whom they con- 
fer d em? Then indeed I muſt be forgotten to all intents and 
purpoſes. I am, it muſt be own'd, dead in a natural capacity, 
according to Mr. Bickerſtaff; dead in a poetical capacity, as a 
damn'd Author; and dead in a civil capacity, as a uſeleſs Mem- 


* Verſes on Silence, in imitation of the Earl of Rocheſter's Poem on. Nothing, done at 14 
years old. 8 | Py 
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ber of the Common- wealth. But reflect, dear Sir, what melan- 
choly effects may enſue, if dead men are not civil to one another? 
If he who has nothing to do himſelf, will not comfort and ſup- 
port another in his idleneſs? if thoſe who are to die themſelves, 
will not now and then pay the charity of viſiting a tomb and a 
dead friend, and ſtrowing a few flow'rs over him ? In the ſhades 
where I am, the inhabitants have a mutual compaſſion for each 
other: being all alike IJnanes and: Umbratiles, we ſaunter to. one 
another's habitations, and daily aſſiſt each other i in doing 8 5 0 
at all. This I mention for your edification and example, that 
alive as you are, yet you may not ſometimes dae a in 
loco. Tho you. are no papiſt, and have not fo. much regard to 
the dead as to addreſs your ſelf to them, (which I plainly. perceive 
by your ſilence) yet I hope you are not one of thoſe heterodox, 
who hold them to be totally inſenſible of the good offices and 
kind wiſhes of their living friends, and to be in a dull fate of 
ſleep, without one dream of thoſe they left behind them? If you 
are, let this letter convince you. to the contrary, which aſſures 
you. I am till, tho in a ſtate of ſeparation, Your, &c. 


P. S. This letter of Deaths, puts me in mind of poor Mr. Bet- 
terton's 3. over whom I wou'd have this ſentence of Tully for an 
Epitaph, which will ſerve him as well in his Moral as Theatrical 
. 

Vitæ bene ate — 2 . 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


a June 24, 1710. 
I'S very natural for a young friend, and a young lover, to 
| think the perſons they love — nothing to do but to — 
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chem; when pethaps dhicy: ſor thats" pands\ had kwenky other eb. 


ments before. This was my caſe, when 1 wonhder'd I did 
not hear from you ; but 1 no ſooner receiv'd your ſhort letter, but I 
forgot your long lence; and fo many fine things as you ſaid of me 
cou d not but have wic a eure on my own fickneſs, if it had 
not been · of the nature of that, which is deaf to tlie voice of the 
Charmer. Twas impoſſible you cou'd have better tim d your 
compliment on my Philoſophy ; it was certainly propereſt to com- 
mend me fot it juſt when I moſt needed it, and when I could leaſt 
be proud of it; that is, when I was in pain. *Tisnotealy to ex- 
preſs what an exaltation it gave to my ſpirits; above all the cordials 
of my doctor; and tis no compliment to tell you; that your com- 
pliments were ſweeter than the ſweeteſt of his Juleps and 83 
Bt i you will not believe ſo much, 


| Paar le nine, votre compliment 
Ma ſoulage daus ce moment; 
Et des qu on me ef venu faire, 

Fay chaſſe mon Apoticaire, | 


Et renvoye mon Lavement. 


| Nevertheleſs I would not have you entirely lay aſide the 
Fee n of my Epitaph, any more than I do thoſe of the proba- - 
bility of my becoming (e er long) the ſubject of one. For Death 
has of late been very familiar with ſome of my ſize; I am told 
my Lord L* y and Mr. L* * n are gone before me; and tho 
I may now without vanity eſteem my ſelf the leaſt thing like a 
man in England, yet I can't but be ſorry, two heroes of ſuch a 
make ſhould die inglorious in their beds; when it had been a 
fate. more worthy our ſize, had they fallen by an irruption of 
Cranes, or other warlike animals, thoſe ancient enemies to our 


Pygmæan anceſtors! You of a TI ſpecies little regard what 
ES 
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befals us Homunciolos ſe/quipedales ; however you have no reaſon 
to be ſo unconcern'd, fince all Phyſicians agree there is no greater 
ſign of a plague among men, than a mortality among frogs. 

I am glad you lik'd the fooliſh Rondeau I ſent you upon my 
own Littleneſs: It is the firſt Rondeau, I believe, in our language. 
This ſort of Poem ſeems not to have been in uſe with the Greeks 
or Romans, neither Macrobius nor Hyginus taking the leaſt no- 
tice of it. Iis to be obſerved, that the vulgar ſpelling and pro- 
nouncing it Round O, is a manifeſt corruption, and by no means 
to be allowed of by Critics. Some may miſtakenly imagine, that 
it was a fort of Rondeau which the Gallic ſoldiers ſung in Cæſar's 
triumph over Gaul -- Gallias Ceſar ſubegit, &c. as it is record- 
ed by Suetonius in Julio, and ſo derive its original from the an- 
tient Gauls to the modern French : but this is erroneous ; the 
words there not being rang'd according to the laws of the Rondeau, 
as laid down by Clement Marot. If you will fay, that the ſong 
of the ſoldiers might be only the rude beginning of this kind of 
poem, and ſo conſequently imperfect, neither Heinſius nor I can 


be of that opinion; and fo I conclude that we know nothing of 
the matter. Yours, &c. T 
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LETTER XXIX. 


From Mr. CROMWEL IL. 75 | 
| CO.” 3, 1710 
Ooking among ſome French rhymes, I was agreeably ſur- 

priz d to find in the Rondeau of Pour le moins — your 


Apoticaire and Lavement, which I took for your own ; ſo much 
is your Muſe of intelligence with the Wits. of -all languages. 
Yeur Rondeau is a refinement upon Voiture, You do not only pay 


* In Voiture's Poems, 


* 


your club with your Author (as our friend ſays) but the whole 
reckoning, who can form ſuch pretty lines from ſo trivial a 
A | . | 993 
For * my Elegy; tis confeſs d, that the topography of Sulmo 
in the Latin, makes but an awkward figure in the Verſion. Your 
couplet of the dog- ſtar is very fine, but may be too ſublime in this 
place. I laugh'd heartily at your note upon Paradiſe ; for to 
make Ovid talk.of the Garden of-Eden, is-certainly moſt abſurd: 
But Xenophon, in his Oeconomics, ſpeaking of a garden finely 
planted and watered (as is here deſcribed) calls it Paradiſos: Tis 
an Interpolation indeed, and ſerves for a gradation to the Cœle- 
ſtial Orb; which expreſſes in ſome ſort the Sidus Caſtoris in parte 
Cæli. How Trees can enjoy, let the Naturaliſts determine; but 
the Poets: make 'em ſenſitive, lovers, batchelors, and married. 
Virgil in his Georgics Lib. 2. Horace Ode 1 5. Lib. 2. Platanus 
celebs evincet ulmos. Epod. 2. Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos. Your 8 is a very Dolce-piccante; for 
after the many faults you juſtly find, you ſmooth your rigour: 
but an obliging thing is owing (you think) to one who ſo much 
eſteems and admires you, and who ſhall ever be Your, &c. 
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| Ps Aug. 21, 1710. 
N what I ſent you fome time ago, you have not verſe enough 
to be ſevere upon, in revenge for my laſt criticiſm: In one 
point I muſt perſiſt, that is to ſay, my diſlike of your Paradife, 
in which I take no pleaſure, I know very well that in Greek tis 
not only us'd by Xenophon, but is a common word for any gar- 


„ Ovid's Amorum, I. 2. El. 16. Pars me Sulmo,. &c. 


den; but in Engliſh it bears the fignification and conveys the 
idea of Eden, which alone is (I think) a reafor againſt making 
Ovid uſe it; who will be thought to talk too like a chriſtian in 
your verſion at leaſt, whatever it might have been in Latin or 
Greek. As for all the reſt of my remarks, fince you do not laugh 
at them as at this, I can be ſo civil as not to lay any ſtreſs upon 
em (as I think I told you before) and in particular in the point 
of Trees enjoying, you have I muſt own, fully fatisfy'd me that 
the expreſſion is not only defenfible, but beautiful. I ſhall be 
very glad to ſee your tranſlation of the Elegy ad Amicam navi- 
gantem, as ſoon as you can; for (without a compliment to you) 
every thing you write either in verſe or proſe, is welcome to me; 
and you may be confident, (if my opinion can be of any ſort of 
conſequence in any thing) that I will never be unfincere, tho 1 

may be often miſtaken. To uſe fincerity with you is but paying 
you in your own coin, from whom I have experienced fo much 
of it; and 1 need not tell you how much I really efteem you, 
when I eſteem nothing in the world ſo much as that quality. 1 
know you ſometimes ſay civil things to me in your epiſtolary 
ſtyle, but thoſe I am to make allowance for, as particularly when 
you talk of Admiring ; tis a word you are ſo us'd to in the conver- 
ſation of Ladies, that it will creep into your diſcourſe in ſpite of 
you ev'n to your friends. But as women when they think them- 
ſelves ſecure of admiration, commit a thouſand negligences, which 
ſhow them ſo much at diſadvantage and off their guard, as to 
loſe the: little real. love they had before : So when men imagine 
others entertain ſome eſteem for their abilities, they often expoſe 
all their imperfections and fooliſh works, to the diſparagement of 
the little wit they were thought maſters of. I am going to exem- 
plify this to you, in putting into your hands (being encourag'd by 
fo much indulgence) ſome Verſes of my Youth, or rather Child- 
hood ; which (as I was a great admirer of Waller) were intended 
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in imitation of his manner*; and are, perhaps, ſuch imitations, as 
thoſe you. ſee in awkward country dames, of the fine and well-bred 
ladies of the court. If you will take em with you into Lincolnſhire, 
they may ſave you one hour from the converſation of the country 
gentlemen and their tenants, (who differ but in dreſs and name) 
which if it be there as bad as here, is even worſe than my Poetry. 
I hope your ſtay there will be no longer than (as Mr. Wycherley 
calls it) to rob the Country, and run away to London with the 
money. In the mean time, I beg the favour of a line from you, 
and am, as I will never ceaſe to be, Your, &c. Gig — 


-- 
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LETTER XXI. 


From Mr. CRONWwWBL I. "os 
DA: any 52 July 18, 1710. 
A T laſt J have prevail'd over a lazy humour to tranſcribe this 
Elegy: I have chang'd the ſituation of ſome of the Latin 
Verſes, and made ſome Interpolations, but I hope they are not ab- 
ſurd, or foreign to my Author's ſenſe and manner; but they are 7 
refer'd to your cenſure, as a debt; whom I eſteem no leſs a Critic” 
than a Poet: I expect to be treated with the ſame rigour as I have 
practis d to Mr. Dryden and you, 


— Hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim. | 


I defire the favour of your opinion, why Priam, in his ſpeech 
to Pyrrhus in the ſecond Zneid, ſays this to him, 


At non ille ſatum quo te mentiris, Achilles. 


One or two of theſe were ſince printed among other Imitations done in his Youth. 
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He wou di intimate (1 fancy by Pyrrhus's aA otily his De- 
generacy': but then theſe following lines of the —3 (I fup- 
poſe from Homer' S 9 ſeem abſurd in the mouth of Friam, 

| F. D RIPE d my ee, dad for Jums of gold, 
The Oy. "_— of my . Healer fold. i 


I am, Your, mM 


A F.z 
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LETTER XXXII. 


Bo 0, July 20, 1710. 

Give you thanks for the Verſion you ſent me of Ovid's Elegy. 

It is very much an image of that Author's writing, who has 
an agreeableneſs that charms us without correctneſs, like a miſtreſs 
whoſe faults we ſee, but love her with them all. You have very 
judiciouſly alter d his method in ſome places, and I can find no- 
thing which I dare inſiſt upon as an error: What I have written 
in the margin being meerly gueſſes at a little Improvement, rather 
than Criticiſms. I aſſure you I do not expect you ſhould ſub- 
ſeribe to my private notions, but when you ſhall judge em agreea- 
ble to reaſon and good e. What I have done is not as a 
Critic, but as a Friend; I know too well how many qualities are 
requiſite to make the one, and that I want almoſt all I can 
reckon up; but I am ſure I do not want inclination, nor 1 
hope capacity, to be the other. Nor ſhall I take it at all amiſs, 
that another diſſents from my opinion: tis no more than I have 
often done from my own; and indeed, the more a man advan- 
ces in underſtanding, he becomes the more every day a critic up- 


on himſelf, and finds ſomething or other Rill to blame in his for- 
mer notions and opinions. — 
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difference between them. Indeed Mr. Iryden's $ 8. | 
| ing — what Virgil more : judicioully alles. in 1 55 the cir- 
cumftance of Achilles ſelling for money the body © Hector, ſeems 
ot ſo proper; it is in ſome meaſure : leflening the Character of Achil- 
1 5 generality and ede which 18 the very point bf Which Priam 
endeavours i in this place to convince his ſon, and to reproach h him | 
with the want of it. But the truth of this circumſtance is no wa) 
to be queſtioned, heing expreſsly taken from Homer, who repre- 
ſents chilles weeping for Prim yet receiving the old, Thad 24: 
For a he gives the body, he uſes theſe words, 40 my friend 
2 Patrocl x! forgive me that 1 quit the corps of $57 350 kill d | 
< thee; 7 Than great gifts 1 in ranſom for it, which I 99 1 
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LETTER XXII. 


* . 12, 2 4710, . 

Defer'd 8 your, laſt, upon the advice.I 1 receiv 'd that 
1 you were leaving the town for 1 time, and expected y 

return with! impatience, having then a 0 debign.c of. e my fend 


I 
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there, among the firſt of which! have OT" to account your {lf 
But my almoſt continual illneſſes prevent that, as well as moſt 
other ſatisfactions of my life. However I may fy one good thing 
of fickneſs, that it is the beſt cure in nature for ambition, and de- 
ſigns upon the world or fortune. It makes a man pretty indiffe- 
rent for the future, provided he can but be eaſy, by intervals, for 
the preſent. He will be content to compound for his quiet only, 
and leave all the circumſtantial part and pomp of life to thoſe, 
who have a health vigorous enough to enjoy all the miſtreſſes of 
their deſires. I thank God, there is nothing out of my ſelf which 
would be at the trouble of ſecking, except a. friend ; a happi- 
neſs. I once hop'd to have poſleſs'd — I have for ſome years been 
employ d much like children that build houſes. with cards, en- 
deavouring very buſily and eagerly to raiſe a friendſhip, which the 
firſt breath of any ill natur d by-ſtander could puff away. But 
I will trouble you no farther with writing, nor my ſelf with think- 
ing, of this ſubje@. ths 
I was mightily pleaſed to perceive by your quotation from Voi. : 
ture, that you had track'd me fo far as France. _ You fee tis with 
weak heads as with weak flomachs, they immediately throw out 
what they received laſt ; and what they read floats upon the fur- 
face of their mind, like oil upon water, without incorporati 
This, I think hbvever, can't be ſaid of the Love-verſes I laſt tou- 
bled you with, where all (I am afraid) is ſo puerile and ſo like 
the author, that no body will ſuſpect any thing to be borrowed. 
Let you, (like a Friend entertaining a better opinion of 'em) it 
ſeams ſearch d in Waller, but ſearch d in vain. Your judgment 
of em is (I think) very right. — 

J am obliged to Mr. Caryl (whom you tell me you met at Ep- 
ſom) for telling you truth, as a man is in theſe days to any one 
that will tell truth to his advantage and I think none is more to 
mine than what he told you, and I fhould be glad to tell all 


Fo 
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the world, that 1 have an extreme. affection and eſteem for 
you. 5 | 

Tecum ebenim JOG memini pun — . 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noftes,. 

Unum opus & requiem. pariter diſponimus ambo, 


Atgue de pee laxamus Jerap menſa. 
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By theſe Epule, oy ke it, . the Pens Snuff 
and e Claret, which he took with his maſter Cornutus; and 
the Verecumda Menſa was, without diſpute, ſome coffee - houſe ta- 
ble of the antients. I will only obſerve, chat theſe four lines are 
as elegant and muſical as any in Perſius, not excepting thoſe ſix 

or ſeven which Mr. Dryden quotes as the only ſuch in all that au- 
thor. I could be heartily glad to ropes the 3 deſcribd 
in mn, being, __ Tomy) en — nr! ii 
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LETTER XXIV. d od) Jo 
Bum Mr. Co L l. AF 

| Nov. 5 171 10. 
HAVE juſt read and compar d * Mr. Rowe's Verſion of the 
gth of Lucan, with very great pleaſure, where I find none 
of thoſe abſurdities ſo frequent in that of Virgil, except in two 
places, for the ſake of laſhing the Prieſts ; one wherg Cato ſays 
Sortilegis egeant dubii — and one in the Gmile of the Hzmornhois 
— fatidic; Salæi. Ile is ſo errant a Whig, that he ſtrains eren 
beyond his Author in paſſion for Liberty, and averſion to Ty- 
ranny; and exrs only in amplification. Lucan in initio noni, de- 
{cribing the ſeat of the Semidei manes, ſays, A doid nut 84 bo 
* Printed in the 6th Vol. of Tonſon's Miſcellanie g- 
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l mans habitant — 
Mr. Rowe has this "EN Arad 
Then los Eng a down . * 2 
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Pray your opinion, 1 - there an Error ene in this or no? 
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HAYE 601 1 think I mls ud 780) 4 very good opinion 
I of Mr. Rowe's gth Book of Lucan: Indeed he amplifies too 
rench Imitater. If I re- 
member right, he ſometimes takes the whole comment into the 
text of the verſion, | ticularly in line 808, : Urque ſolet pariter 


zotis ſe effundere je. Corycii preſſura croci— And in the place 
you quote, he makes of thoſe two lines inthe Latin 


or Pidioquant ſub lt jucert Aut: AN HH 
0 Moſtra dies, rifitque- fot ladibria trunci. +4 
dh ik eight in iel. 5 


What EM oblerve ſure Gabot 4 be n Erier FE tell 
1 Scherk iccording to thePtolomiae,' or Copernican ſyſtem; 
Tycko Brahe Himſelf Will be on the Traniflator $' fide: For' Mr. 
Nowe here fays no'itiore, than thithe166k'd down on the 


of the ſun, which Pottiey 17 0 _ even 0" body of the 
ſun were above him, 1 | 


32 
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Vou cant but ba remark'd what k journey Lucan here makes 
Cits take for the fake of his fine deſcriptions. Fron FOR he 
travels by land, for no better reaſon than thisz | 
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The v winter's effeds on the ea it ſeems were more to be dreadel 
than all the ſerpemts, whirl- winds, ſands, Scu. by land, which im- 
mediately after he paints out in his f. to the foldiers. Then 
he fetches a compafs a vaſt way about to the Naſamones and 
Jupiter Ammon is temple, purely to ridicule the Oracles ; and La- 
biewas muſt pardon me, if 1 do not beliewe him When he ſays 
Sort bbtullt, & farruuu Vit — either Labiehus or the Map is 
very much minke here. Thence he returns back to the'Syrtes, 
(which he might have taken firſt in his way to Utica) and to 
Leptis Minor, where our author leaves him; who:ſeems to have 
made Cato ſpeak his on mind -whien he tells his art DP 
fat oft n makter Whither. | 9 am Your, Ke. 29771! 
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LETTER: ov 


£36 25. 'Decernb. 17, 170. 

T teme dt ny lte ett of Craſhaw, and my quotation 
from Hirn, has mov d your curiofity. I therefore ſend you the 
whole -zuthor, who Has Held a Place among my books for ſome 
years; in which titne Having read hit twice or tiitice, I find him 
one of thoſe whoſe works may juſt deferve that trouble. I take him 
to have writ Hke a Gentleman, that is 'at leifure houts, ' arid more 
to Recep out bf iletteſs, than to eſtabliſm a reputation: ſo that no- 
thing regular or juſt can * from him. All that regards 


deſign, form, fable, (which is the Soul of Poetry, all that concerns 
exactneſs, or conſent of parts, (which is the body) will probably 
be wanting; only pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glitt'ring 
expreſſions, and ſomething of a neat caſt of verſe conſidering the 
age he liv'd in, (which are pr roperly the dreſs, gems, or looſe or- 
naments of poetry) may be found in theſe verſes. This is indeed 
the caſe of moſt poetical writers of Miſcellanies ; nor can it 
well be otherwiſe, ſince no man can be a great Poet, who writes 
for diverſion only. Theſe Authors ſhould be conſider d as Ver- 
fifiers, and witty men, rather than as Poets; and under this head 
will only fall the particular thoughts, the expreſſions, and the 

numbers: thoſe parts of poetry which may be judg d of at a view, 
and compteheꝑpded all at once: ſuch whoſe Calburkg only enter- 


tains the fight, but the Lines and Life of the 1 are not to be 


inſpected too narrowly. 

This author form d himſelf upon Petrarch,, or daher up Ma- 
rino. His thoughts one may, obſerve, in the main, are pretty; 
but oftentimes far- fetch d, and too often ſtrain d and ſtiffned to 
make them appear the greater: For men are never ſo apt to think 
a thing great, as when it is odd or wonderful; and inconſidetate 
authors would rather be admir d than underſtood. This ambition 
of ſurprizing a reader, is the true natural cauſe of all fuſtian, or 
bombaſt in poetry. To confirm what I have ſaid, you need but 
| look i into his firſt Poem call d the Weeper, where ſeveral of the Stan- 
za's are as ſublimely dull, as others of the ſame copy, are ſoft and 
pleaſing : and if theſe laſt want any thing, it is an eaſier and more 
unaffected expreſſion: the remaining thoughts in that poem 
might have been ſpared, being either but repetitions, or very tri- 
vial and mean. And by this example. i in the firſt, one may gueſs 
at all the reſt, to be like this, a mixture of tender gentile thoughts 
and ſuitable. expreſſions, of fore d and incxtricable conceits, and 

of needleſs ee to dhe elt. From all ts is plain, this | 
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author writ faſt, and ſet down what came uppermoſt :' A reader 
may skim off the froth, and uſe the clear underneath ; but if he 
goes too deep, will meet with a mouthful of dregs: either the top 
or bottom of him are good for little, but what he did in his own 
natural, middle way i beſ t. hen ado oy} 4915 

To ſpeak of his Numbers is a little difficult; they are ſo various 
and irregular, and moſtly Pindaric. Tis evident his heroic verſe 
(the beſt example of which is his Muſic's Duel) is careleſly made 
up; but one may imagine from what it now is, that had he taken 
more care it had been muſical and pleaſing enough, notextreme- ' 
ly majeſtic, but ſweet : and the time conſider d of his writing, he 
was (ev 'n as uncorrect as he is) none of the worſt Verſificators. 

I will juſt obſerve, that the beſt pieces of this Author are, a Pa- 
raphraſe on Pſal. xxiii. on Leſſius, Epitaph on Mr. Aſhton, Wiſhes 
to his ſuppos d Miſtreſs, and the Dies Iræ. I am, &. 
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LETTER XXXVII. | | 
* re. y Decemb. 30, 1710. 
Reſume my old liberty of throwing out my ſelf upon paper 
| to you, and making what thoughts float uppermoſt in my 
head, the ſubject of a letter. They are at preſent upon Laugh- 
ter, which (for ought I know) may be the-cauſe-you-might.ſome- 
times think me too remiſs a friend, when I was moſt intirely ſo: 
for I am never ſo inclined to-mirth. as when I am moſt pleas'd.and 
moſt eaſy, which is in the company of a friend like your. ſelt. 
As the fooling and toying with a miſtreſs is a: proof of fond- 
neſs not diſreſpect, ſo is raillery with a friend. I know there are 
Prudes in friendſhip who expect diſtance, awe, and adoration, 
but I know you are not of them; and I for my part am no Idol- 
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worſhipper, tho a Papiſt. If I were to addreſs Jupiter himſelf 
in a heathen way, I fancy I ſhould be apt to take hold of his knee 
in a familiar manner, if not of his beard like Dionyſius; I was juſt 
going to day of his buttops, but I think Jupiter wore gone (how- 
ever I won't be poſitive, to ſo nice a Critic as you, but his robe 
might be ſubnected with a Fibula, I know ſome Philoſophers de- 
fine Laughter, A recommendation of our ſelves to qur on fa- 
« your, by compariſon with the weakneſs of another: but I 
am ſure I very rarely laugh with that view, nor do I believe chil- 
dren have any ſuch conſideration in their heads, when they ' EX+- 
preſs: their pleaſure this way: I laugh full as innocently as they, 
for the moſt part, and as ſillily. There is a difference too betwixt 
laughing about a thing, and laughing at a thing: One may find 
che inferior man (to make akind of caſuiſtical diftindtion) provok'd 
to folly at the ſightior obſervation of ſome. circumſtance of a thing, 
when the thing itſelf appears ſolemn and auguſt to the ſuperior 
the beſt ſenſe in the world, and deport himſelf in the moſt grace- 
ful manner before a Prince, yet if the Tail of his ſhirt happen 
(as I have known it happen to a very wiſe man) to hang out be- 
hind, more people ſhall laugh at that, than attend to the other; 
till they recollect themſelves, and then they will not have a jot the 
leſs reſpect for the Miniſter. I myſt confeſs the iniquity of my 
-countenance before you; ſeveral muſcles of my face ſometimes 
take an impertinent liberty With my judgment, but then myjudg- 
ment ſoon riſes, and ſets all right again about my mouth: And 1 
find value no man ſo much, as he in whoſe ſight I have been 
playing the fool. I cannot be fub-Perſena before a man I love; 
and not to laugh with honeſty, when nature prompts, or folly 

(which is more a ſecond nature than Iknq]W) is but a knaviſh hy- 
pocritieal way of making a mask of one's, o. face. To con- 
olude, thoſe that are my friends I laugh with, and thoſe that are 
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unreaſonably. EY I laugh at; ſo am merry in company, 
and if ever I am wiſe, it is all by my ſelf. You take juſt another 
courſe, and to thoſe that are not your friends, are very civil, and 
to thoſe that are, very endearing and complaiſant : Thus when 
you and I meet, there will be the Ri/us & Blanditie united toge- 
ther in converſation, as they commonly are in a verſe: But with- 
out laughter on the one fade, or compliment on the other, I aſ- 
{ure you, I am with real eſteem _—_O 0216717 | 
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LETTER XXVII. 

| Nov. 1 2, 1711. 

l d the entertainment of your letter the day after I had 
ſent you one of mine, and I am but this morning return d hi- 
ther. The news you tell me of the many difficulties you found 
in your journey from Bath, gives me ſuch a kind of pleaſure, as we 
uſually take in accompanying our friends in their mixt adven- 
tures; for methinks I ſee you labouring thro all your inconve- 
niencies, of the rough roads, the hard ſaddle, the trotting horſe, 
and what not? What an agreeable ſurprize wou'd it have been 
to me, to have met you by pure accident, carry'd you off 
triumphantly, ſet you on an eaſier pad, and relievd the 
wandring Knight with a night's lodging and rural repaſt at our - 
_ Caſtle in the Foreſt? But theſe are only the pleaſing imaginations | 
of a diſappointed lover, who muſt ſuffer in a melancholy abſence 

yet theſe two months. In the mean time, I take up with the. 
Muſes for want of your better company. Thoſe aerial Ladies juſt 


diſcover enough to me of their beauties to urge my purſuit, and 
0 draw me on in a wand'ring maze of thought, ſtill in hopes (and 


K 
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only in hopes) of attaining thoſe favoùrs from em, which they 
comfer on their more happy admirets. We graſp fome more beau- 
tiful Idea in our on brain, than our endeavours to expreſs it can 
ſet to the View of others; and ſtill do but labour to fall ſhort of 
our firft imagination: That gay colouting which fancy gave, at 
the firſt tranſient glance we had of it, off in the execution; 
like thoſe various figures ãn the gilded clouds, which while we gaze 
long upon, to ſeparate the parts of tach imuginary image, the 
whole faints before the eye, and decays into confuſion. oo 
I am highly pleas d with the knowledge you give me of Mr. 
Wycherley's temper, which ſeems ſo favourable to me. I ſhall 
ever have ſuch a fund of affection for him, as to be agreeable to my 
ſelf when I am ſo to him. I cannot but be gay when he's in 
good humour, as the ſurface of the earth (if you will pardon a 
poetical ſimilitude) is clearer or gloomier, juſt as the ſun is bright- 
er or more overcaſt. For what remains, T am fo well that no- 
thing but the aſſurance of your being ſo can make me better; and 
if you wou'd have me live with ſatisfaction theſe dark days in 
Which I cannot ſee you, it muſt be by your writing ſometimes 
to Your, '&c. | 
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LETTER XXXX. 
J the Hon. J. C. Ec | 460d. 
55 eee 
I Send you Dennis's remarks on the * Eflay, which equally 


- 


| abound in juſt cricitiſms and fine railleries. The few obſerva- 
tions in my hand in the margins, are what a mornings leiſure per- 
mitted me to make purely for your peruſal. For I am of opinion 
that fuch a critic as you will find him by the latter part of his book, 
is but one way to be properly anſwer d, and that way I would not 
take, after what he informs me in his preface that he is at this 
time perſecuted by fortune: This I knew not before; if I had, 
his name had been ſpared in the Eflay, for that only reaſon. I 


On Criticiſm. 
K 2 
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can't conceive what ground he * for ſo exceſſive a reſentment; ; 
nor imagine how. thoſe * three lines can be called a reflection on 
his perſon, which only deſcribe him ſubject a little to anger on 
ſome occaſions. I have heard of combatants ſo very furious, as 
to fall down themſelves with that blow which they deſign d to lay 
heavy on their antagoniſts: But if Mr. Dennis's rage proceeds on- 
ly from a zeal to diſcourage young and unexperienc' d writers from 
fcribling, he ſhould frighten us with his verſe, not proſe: for 1 
have often known that when all the precepts in the world would 

not reclaim a ſinner, ſome very ſad example has done the buſineſs. 
Vet to give this man his due, he has objected to one or two lines 
with reaſon, and I will alter them in caſe of another edition. 
What he obſerves at the bottom of page 20th of his reflections 
was objected to by your ſelf, and had been mended but for the 
haſte of the preſs: I will make my enemy do me a kindneſs where 
he meant an injury, and fo ſerve inſtead of a friend. 

I hall certainly never give the leaſt reply to him; not only 
= becauſe you adviſe me, but becauſe I have ever been of opinion, 
that if a book can't anſwer for itſelf to the publick, tis to no ſort of 
purpoſe for its author to do it. If I am wrong in any ſentiment of 

that Eflay, I proteſt ſincerely I. don't deſire all the world ſhould 
be deceiv'd\ (which would be of very ill conſequence) meerly that 
I my ſelf may be thought right, (which is of very little conſe- 
quence.) I would be the firſt to recant, for the benefit of otliers and 
the glory of my ſelf; for (as I take it) when a man owns himſelf 
to have been in an error, he does but tell you in other words, that 
he is wiſer than he was. But 1 have had an advantage by the pub- 
liſhing that book which otherwiſe I ſhould never have known: 
It bas been the occaſion of making me friends and open abettors 
of ſeveral gentlemen of known fenſe and wit ; and of proving to 
1 Bur Appius Teddens af each word ou dealt. 1 Bart Seat 5 


And flares tremendous, with a threatning eye, 
Like ſeme fierce Tyrant in old Tapeſtry. 
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me what I have till now doubted, that my writings are taken 
ſome notice of by the world, or 1 ſhould! never be attack d thus 
in particular. I have read, that twas a cuſtom among the Ro- 
mans, while a General rode in triumph, that the common ſoldiers 
in the ſtreets ſhould rail at him and reproach him; to put him 
in mind, that tho his ſervices were in the main approved and re- 
warded, yet he had faults enough to keep him — 

Vou will ſee by this, that whoever ſets up for wit — days 
ought to have the conſtancy of a primitive chriſtian, and be pre- 
pared to ſuffer martyrdom in the cauſe of it. But ſure this is the 
firſt time that a Wit was attack d for his Religion, as you Il find I 
am moſt zealouſſy in this treatiſe: and you know Sir, what alarms 
I have had from the oppoſite fide on this e Hare En not 
reaſon to cry out with the poor fellow in V 


Quid j jam miſero mih; denigue reftat? 


Cui neque apud Danaos uſquam locus, & ſuper 727 
Dardanidz infenſi pœnas cum ſanguine poſcunt ! 


Tis however my happineſs that you, Sir, are impartial. 


Jove was alike to Latian and to Phrygian, 
For you well know, that Wit's of no Religion. 


The manner in which Mr. D. takes to pieces ſeveral particular 
lines, detach'd from their natural places, may ſhew how eaſy it 
is to a caviller to giye a new ſenſe, or a new nonſenſe to any thing. 
And indeed his conſtructions. are not more wreſted from the ge- 
nuine meaning; than theirs who. objected to the heterodox parts, 
as they call'd em. Our friend ek Abbe is not of that fort, who- 
with the utmoſt candour and freedom has modeſtly told me what 
others thought, and ſhewn himſelf -one (as he himſelf very well 
expreſſes it) rather of àa Number than a Party. The only diffe- 


rencee between us in relation to the Monks, is, that he thinks 
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moſt ſorts of learning flouriſh'd among em, and I am of 
6 barely kept alive b = . 
believes that im the moſt natural and war ſenſe, that line Ae | 
cond deluge learning over- rum will be underſtood: of-1 | 
neral ; and L fades 'ewill: be underſtood only (as tis 3, bs, of 
polite criticiſm, cc. which is the only learning 
concern'd in the ſubject 00 the It is true, that the Monks 
did preſerve what learning there was, about Nicholas the fifth's 
time; but thoſe who ſucceeded fell into the depth of barbariſm, 
or at leaſt ſtood at a ſtay while others roſe from thence, inſo- 
7 paſar that even Eraſmus and Reuchlin could hardhy laugh them 
out of it. I am highly oblig d to the Abbe's zeal in my commen- 


1 and his goodneſs in not concealing what he thinks my er 
: And his teſtifying ſome eſteem for the book juſt at a time 


a his brethren rais d a clamour 1 it, is an} inſtance of 
great . and  andour, which. 1 ſhall ever acknowledge. 
Your, &c, 8 | | 


| D BR, 4. ke 


ne 18, 1711. 
TN your laſt you ee me of the cxifacken zeal of ſome 


people, who ſeem to make it no leſs their buſineſs to perſuade 
men they are erroneous, than doors do that they are fick; only 
that they may magnify their own cure, and triumph over an ima- 
ginary diſtemper. The ſimile objected to in my Eſſay, 


Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is ahh d 
To. one ſmall ſeft, and all are damm d befide.. 


plainly concludes at this ſecond line, where ſtands a full flop 


* 
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and what follows (Manly they ſæel, '&c:) ſpeaks only of Wit, 
(which is meant by that being, and that Jun) for how 'can the 
ſun of Faith be ſaid to ſublime the ſouthern wits, and to ripen the 
genius's of northern climates? I fear theſe gentlemen underſtantdl 
grammar as little as they do criticiſmm; and perhaps out of good 
mature to the moriks, are willing to take from em the cenfure of 
ignorance and have it to themſelyes. The word bey refers 
{as Jam ſure I meant, and as thought everyone muſt have'known) 
to thoſe Critics there ſpoken of, Who are partial to ſome particular 
ſett of writers, to the prejudice of all others. The very fimile 
itſelf, if twice read, may convince them, that the cenſure here 
of damning lies not on our church at all, unleſs they call our 
church one ſmall ef? : and the cautious words, By each mam ma- 
nifeſtly ſhow it a general reffection on all fuch (whoever they are) 
who entertain thoſe narrow and limited notions of the mercy of 
are as guilty of as any people living. 
Yet after all I promiſe you, if tlie alteration of a word or two 
will gratify any man of ſound faith, tho' weak underſtanding, I 
will (though it were from no other principle than that of com- 
mon good nature) comply with it. And if you pleaſe but to 
particulariſe the ſpot where their objection lies, (for it is in a very 
narrow compaſs) that ſtumbling block, tho it be but a peb- 
ble, fhall be removed out of their way. If the heat of theſe good 
diſputants (who I am afraid being bred up to wrangle in the 
ſchools, cannot get rid of the humour all their lives) ſhould pro- 
ceed fo far as to perſonal reffectibns upon me, I aſſure you not- 
withſtanding 1 will do or ſay nothing however provek'd (for 
ſome people can no more provoke than oblige) that is unbeco- 
ming the true character of a Catholick: I will ſet before me the 
example of that great man, and great faint, Eraſmus; who'in 
che midſt of calumny proceeded: with-all the calmnaſs of inno- 
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cence, and the unrevenging ſpirit of primitive chriſtianity. How- 


ever I would adviſe them to ſuffer the mention of him to paſs un- 


regarded, leſt I ſhould. be forc'd to do that for his reputation 


which I would never do for my own; I mean to vindicate ſo 


great a Light of our church, from the malice of paſt times, and the 
ignorance of the preſent, in a langnage which may extend farther 


than that in which the trifle about Criticiſm is written. I wiſh 
theſe gentlemen would be contented with finding fault with me 


only, who will ſubmit to'em right or wrong, as far as I only am 
concerned; I have a greater regard to the quiet of mankind 


than to diſturb it for things of ſo little conſequence as my credit 


and my ſenſe.” A little humility can do a poet no hurt, and a 
little charity would do a prieſt none: for as St. Auſtin finely ſays, 


Us: Ss ibi bumilitas ; ubi n ibi Pax. Your, &. 


1 


. 
* — 
%. # . 


LE DT 3: A 
July 19, 1711. 


HE concern which you. more than ſeem to be affected 
with for my reputation, by the ſeveral accounts you have 


fo obligingly given of what reports and cenſures the holy Vandals 


have thought fit to paſs upon me; makes me defirous of telling 


ſo good a Piend my whole thoughts of this matter, - and of W 


before you in a clear light the true ſtate of it. 
I have ever believ d, the beſt piece of ſervice one cou'd 4 to 


our religion, was openly to expreſs our deteſtation and ſcorn of 


all thoſe mean artifices and pie fraudes, which it ſtands ſo little 
in need of, and which have laid it under ſo great a ſcandal among 
its enemies. 


Nothing has deen ſo . a ſcarecrow to them, a as that too pe- 
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remptory and-uncharitable aſſertion of an utter impoſſibility of 
ſalvation to all but our ſelves, invincible ignorance excepted ; 
which indeed ſome people define under ſo great limitations, and 
with ſuch excluſions, that it ſeems as if that word were rather in- 
vented as a ſalvo or expedient, not to be thought too bold with 
the thunderbolts of God (which are hurl'd about ſo freely on al- 
moſt all mankind by the hands of Eccleſiaſticks) than as a real ex- 
ception to almoſt- univerſal damnation. For beſides the ſmall 
number of the truly faithful in our Church, we muſt again ſub- ' 
divide; the Tanſenift i is damn'd by the Jeſuit, the June 1 ha 
| pr the Scotiſt by the Thomiſt, and ſo forth. 

There may be Errors I grant, but I can't think them of ſuch con- 
ſequence as to deſtroy utterly the Charity of mankind; the very 
greateſt bond in which we are ingag'd by God to one another. 
Therefore I own to you, I was glad of any opportunity to expreſs 
my diſlike of ſo ſhocking a ſentiment, as thoſe of the religion I pro- 
feſs are commonly charg'd with; and I hop'd;: alight infinua- 
tion introduc'd fo a by a caſual ſimilitude only, cou'd never 
have given offence, but on the contrary muſt needs have done 
good; in a nation and time wherein we are the ſmaller party, 
and conſequently moſt milropreſentel] and —— in need) of vin- 
dication. . 11 
For the ſame e I took occaſion to mention the! fo -erfti 
tion of ſome ages after the ſubverſion of the Roman Empire, which 
is too manifeſt a truth to be deny d, and does in no fort reflect 
upon the preſent profeſſors of our faith who are free from it. Qur 
ſilence in theſe points may, with ſome reaſon, make our adverſaries 
think we allow and perſiſt in thoſe bigotries; which yet in reality all 
good and ſenſible men deſpiſe, tho they are perſuaded not to ſpeak 
againſt em; I can't tell why, ſince now tis no way the intereſt 
even of the worſt of our prieſthood (as it might have been then) 
to have them ſmother d in filence. For as the oppoſite ſects are 


L 
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now prevailing, tis too late to hinder. our church from being 
ſlander d; tis our buſineſs to vindicate our ſelves from being 
thought abettors of what they charge us with. This can't ſo well 
be 3 with ſerious faces; we muſt laugh with them at 
what deſerves it, or be content to be eg w d at with dan as dev 
ſeeveanyion o! moos bunt! 

As to particulars: ene r obſerv dd khat at Erft 
che whole objection againſt the Simile of Wit and Faith lay to the 
word they : when that was beyond contradiction removed (the ve- 
ry mar ſerving to confute em) then the objection was againſt 
the ſimile itſelf; or if that famile will not be. objected to (ſenſe 
and common reaſon being indeed a little ſtubborn, and not apt to 
give way to every body) next the mention of Superſtition muſt be- 
come a crime; as if religion and ſhe were ſiſters, or that it were 
| ſcandal upon the family of Chriſt, to ſay a word againſt the devil's 
baſtard: Afterwards, more miſchief is diſeover d in a place that 
ſeemꝰ d innocent at firſt, the two lines about Schiſmatics. - An or- 
dinary man wou'd imagine the author plainly declar'd againſt 
thoſe ſchiſmatics, for quitting the true faith out of a contempt of 
the underſtanding of ſome few of its believers: | but: theſe believers 
are call d dull, and becauſe I ſay that thoſe ſchiſmatics think ſome 
believers dull, therefore theſe hind interpreters of my mean- 
ing will have it, that I think all believers dull. I was lately tel- 
ling Mr. * * theſe objections : who aſſured me I had faid nothing 
which a Catholick need to diſown, and I have cauſe to know that 
gentleman's fault (if he has any) is not want of zeal: He put a 
notion into my head which I confeſs I can't but acquieſce in; that 
when a ſet of people are piqu'd at any truth which they think to 
their own diſadvantage, their method of revenge on the truth- 
ſpeaker i is to attack his reputation a by-way, and not openly to ob- 
ject to the place they are really gall'd by: What theſe therefore 
(in his opinion) are in earneſt angry at, is, that Eraſmus, whom 
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their tribe oppreſs d and perſecuted, ſhould be vindicated after an 
age of obloquy by one of their own people, willing to utter an 
honeſt truth in behalf of the dead, whom no man ſure will flat- 
ter, and to whom few will do juſtire. Others you know were as 
angry that I mentioned Mr. Walſh with honour; whoas he never 
refus'd to any one of merit of any party the praiſe due to him, ſo 
honeſtly deſerv'd it from all others tho of ever ſo different inte- 
reſts or ſentiments. May I be ever guilty of this ſort of liberty, 
and latitude of principle l which gives us the hardineſs of 8 
ing well of thoſe whom envy oppreſſes ev'n after death. As I 
wou'd always ſpeak well of my living friends when they are ab- 
ſent, nay becauſe they are abſent,” ſo would 1 much more of the 
dead, in that eternal abſence; and the rather becauſe I e no 
thanks for it. 

Thus you ſee I do in my conſeience perſiſt in what I hare writ- 
ten; yet in my friendſhip I will recant and alter whatever you 
pleaſe, in caſe f a 2 edition (which I think the book will 
not ſo ſoon arrive at, for the printer told me he drew off a 
thouſand copies in this firſt impreſſion, and I fancy a treatiſe of 
this nature, which not one gentleman in threeſcore even of a libe- 
ral education can underſtand, will hardly exceed the vent of that 
number.) You ſhall find me a true Trojan in my faith and friend 
ſhip, in both which I will us to the end. n kee. 1:25 


LETTER” XL 
The Hom * C. 70 Me. P op E. Rin A 
May 23, 1714. 
I AM very clad for ihe in the widow, and for the credit 


of the deceas'd, that * Betterton's remains are fallen into ſuch 


-*A Tranſlation of ſome part of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the Prologues, &c. printed in a Miſcellany 
with ſome works of Mr. Pope, in 2 Vol. 129 by B. Lintot. 
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bands as may render em reputable to the one, and beneficial to 
the other. Beſides the publick acquaintance I long had with that 
poor man, I alſo had a {lender knowledge of his parts and capa- 
city by private converſation, and ever on ght it pity he was ne- 
ceſſitated by the ſtraitneſs of his fortune, to act (and eſpecially to 
his lateſt hours) an imaginary and: fictitious part, who was capa- 
ble of exhibiting a real one, with eredit t to himſelf and ee; 
to his neighbou. | 
I hope your health demie you to execute your deſign of gi- 
ving us an imitation of -Pollio, Iam ſatisfy d twill be doubly di- 
vine and I ſhall long to ſee it. I ever thought church- muſick the 
moſt raviſhing of all harmonious compoſitions, and muſt alſo 
believe ſacred ſubjects, well handled, the moſt inſpiring of all 
try. 
8 where bangs the Lock now? (tho' I know that rather than 
draw any juſt reflection upon your ſelf of the leaſt ſhadow of ill- 
nature, you would freely have ſuppreſt one of the beſt of poems.) 
I hear no more of it - will it come out in Lintot's Miſcellany or 
not? I wrote to Lord Petre upon the ſubject of the Lock, ſome 
time ſince, but have as yet had no anſw-er, nor indeed do I know 
when he'll be in London. 
I have ſince I faw you correſponded with Mrs. W. I hope ſhe 
is now with her Aunt, and that her journey thither was ſomethin 
facilitated by my writing to that lady as preſſingly as poſſible, not 
to let any thing whatſoever obſtruct it. I ſent her obliging an- 
ſwer to the party it moſt concern d; and when I hear Mrs. W. is 
certainly there, Iwill write again to my Lady, to urge as much 
as poſſible the effecting the only thing that in my opinion can 


make her niece eaſy. I 1 run out ny; extent of paper, and 
am Your, &c. 


AD 
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LETTER XIII. 


ö 8 3 May 28, 1712. 
T is not only the diſpoſition I always have of converſing with 
you, that makes me ſo ſpeedily anſwer your obliging letter, 
but the apprehenſion leſt your charitable intent of writing to my 
Lady A. on Mrs. W's. affair ſhould be fruſtrated, by the ſhort ſtay 
ſhe makes there. She went thither on the 25th with that mixture 
of expectation and anxiety, with which people uſually go into un- 
known or half diſcover'd countries, utterly ignorant of the diſ- 
poſitions of the inhabitants, and the treatment they are to meet 
with. The unfortunate of all people are the moſt unfit to be left 
alone; yet we ſee the world generally takes care they ſhall be ſo: 
whereas if we took a conſiderate proſpect of the world, the buſi- 
neſs and ſtudy of the happy and eaſy ſhou'd be to divert and to 
humour, as well as comfort and pity, the diſtreſſed. I cannot 
therefore excuſe ſome near Allies of mine for their conduct of late 
towards this Lady, which has given me a great deal of anger as 
well as ſorrow : all I ſhall ſay to you of em at preſent is, that 
they have not been my Relations theſe two months. The conſent 
of opinions in our minds, is certainly a nearer tye than can be 
contracted by all the blood in our bodies ; and I am proud of find- 
ing I have ſomething congenial with you. Will you permit me 
to confeſs to you, that all the favours and kind offices you have 
ſhewn towards me, have not ſo ſtrongly cemented me yours, as 
the diſcovery of that generous and manly compaſſion: you mani- 
feſted in the caſe of this unhappy Lady? I am afraid to inſinuate 
to you how much I eſteem you : Flatterers have taken up the ſtile 
which was once peculiar to friends, and an honeſt man has now 
no way left to expreſs himſelf beſides the common one of knaves : 
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fo that true friends now-a-days differ in their addreſs from flat- 
terers, much as right maſtiffs do from ſpaniels, and ſhow them- 
ſelves by a dumb ſurly ſort of fidelity, rather than by a complai- 
fant and open kindneſs. --- Will you never leave commending my 
poetry ? In fair truth Sir, I like it but too well my ſelf already: 
ſe me no more, I beg you, to the great danger of Vanity, (the 
rock of all men, but moſt of young men) and be kindly content 
for the future when you would pleaſe me thoroughly, to iy only 
ou like what I write. Yours, &c. © 
P. S. I have inclos'd my letter to the Lady. You'll ſee tis in 
the lofty ſtyle, agreeable to her ſpirit; but includes ſound advice, 
and ſuch as ſhe had better follow than her preſent Thought, which 
I fear our be deſtructive to one of her A qool ara 5 
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Madam, N 

T in with infinite ſatisfaction I am made e that your 

brother will at laſt prove your relation, and has entertain ' d 

duch ſentiments as become him in your concern. I have been pre- 
par d for this by degrees, having ſeveral times reveiy'd from Mrs. * 
that which is one of the greateſt pleaſures, the knowledge that 
others enter'd into my own — aniong concerning you. I ever 
was of opinion that you wanted no more to be vindicated than to be 
known. As I have often condol'd with you in your adverſities, 
ſo I have a right which but few can pretend to, of congratulating 
on the proſpect of your better fortunes ; and I hope for the future 
to have the dds I have felt for you overpaid in your felicities. 
Tho you modeſtly ſay the world has left you, yet I verily believe 


it is coming to you again as faſt as it can: for to give the world its 


due, it is always very fond of Merit when tis paſt its power to op- 
| poſe it. Therefore if you can, take it into favour again upon its 
repentance, and continue in it. But if you are reſolv d in revenge 
to rob the world of ſo much example as you may afford it, I be- 
lieve your defign will be vain; for even in a Monaſtery your de- 
votions cannot carry you ſo far toward the next world as to make 
this loſe the fight of you; bur/you'll be like a ftar, that while it is 
fix d to heaven, ſines over all the earth. . © 
Whereſoever Providence ſhall diſpoſe of the moſt valuable thing 
I know, I ſhall ever follow you with my ſincereſt wiſhes, and my 
beſt thoughts will be perpetually waiting upon you, when you ne- 
ver hear of me nor of them. Your own Guardian Angels cannot be 
more conſtant, nor more filent. | I beg you will never ceaſe to 
think me your friend, that you may not be guilty of that which 
you never yet knew to commit, an injuſtice. As I have hitherto 
been fo in ſpite of the world, fo hereafter, if it be poſſible you 
ſhou'd ever be more oppoſed and more deſerted, I ſhould only 
be fo much the more your faithful, cc. 118 


—— uw 
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1 LCC 
Madam, | 
J Can fay little to recommend the letters I ſhall write to you, but 
that they will be the moſt impartial repreſentations of a free 
heart, and the trueſt copies you ever ſaw, tho' of a very mean ori- 
ginal. Not a feature will be ſoften d, or any advantagious light 
employ'd to make the ugly thing a little lefs hideous : but you 
ſhall find it in all reſpects, moſt horribly like. You will do me 
an injuſtice if you look upon any thing I ſhall ſay from this 
inſtant, as a compliment, either to you or to my ſelf: Whatever 
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I write will be the real thought of that hour ; and I know you'll 
no more expect it of me to — till death in every ſentiment 
or notion I now ſet down, than you would imagine a man's face | 
ſhould never change when once his picture was dran. 
The freedom I ſhall uſe in this manner of thinking aloud, ny | 
indeed prove me a fool; but it will prove me one of the beſt ſort 
of fools, the honeſt ones. And fince what folly we have, will 
infallibly buoy up at one time or other in ſpite of all our art to keep 
it down; methinks tis almoſt fooliſh to take any pains to conceal it 
at all, and almoſt knaviſh to doit from thoſe that are our friends. 
If Momus's project had taken, of having windows in our breaſts, 
I ſhou'd be for carrying it further, and making thoſe windows, 
caſements ; that while a man ſhow'd his heart to all the world, he 
might do ſomething more for his friends; even give it them, and 
truſt it to their handling. I think I love you as well as King He- 
rod did Herodias (cho I never had ſd murb' as obe danes with 
you) and would as freely give you my heart in a diſh, as he did 
another's head. But ſince Jupiter will not have it ſo, I muſt be 
content to ſhew my taſte in life, as I do my taſte in painting, by 
loving to have as little drapery as poſſible. Not that I think every 
body naked altogether ſo fine a — as your ſelf and a few more 
would be; but becauſe tis good to uſe people to what they muſt 
' be acquainted with; and there will certainly come ſome day of 
judgment or other, to uncover every ſoul of us. We ſhall then ſee 
that the Prudes of this world ow'd all their fine figure only to their 
being ſtraiter · laced than the reſt ; and that they are naturally as 
arrant ſquabs as thoſe that went more looſe, nay as thoſe that never 
girded their loins at all. — But a particular reaſon that may en- 
gage you to write your thoughts the more freely to me, is, that I 
am confident no one knows you better ; for I find, when others 
expreſs their thoughts of you, they fall very ſhort of mine, and I 
know at the ſame time, theirs are ſuch as _ would think ſuffi- 


ciently in your favour. 
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You may eaſily imagine how deſirous I muſt be of a correſpon- 
dence with a perſon, who had taught me long ago that it was 
as poſſible to eſteem at firſt fight, as to love: and who has ſince 
ruin'd me for all the converſation of one ſex, and almoſt all the 
friendſhip of the other. I am but too ſenſible thro your means, 
that the company of men wants a certain ſoftneſs to recommend 
it, and that of women wants every thing elſe. How often have 
I been quietly going to take poſſeſſion of that tranquility and indo- 
lence I had fo long found in the Country; when one evening of 
your converſation has ſpoil'd me for a Solitaire! Books have loſt 
their effe& upon me, and I was convinced fince I faw you, that 
there is one alive wiſer than all the ſages. A plague of female wiſ- 
dom | it makes a man ten times more uneaſy than his own : what 
is very ſtrange, Virtue herſelf (when you have the dreſſing her) is 
too amiable for one's repoſe. You might have done a world of 
good in your time, if you had allow'd half the fine gentlemen 
who have ſeen you, to have converſed with you; they would 
have been ſtrangely deceiv'd, while they thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lady, and you had bewitch'd them with Reaſon 
and Virtue (two beauties that the very fops e to no ac- 
quaintance with.) 

The unhappy diſtance at which we correſpond, removes a great 
many of thoſe reſtrictions and punctilious decorums, that often- 
times in nearer converſation prejudice truth, to fave good breed- 
ing. I may now hear of my faults, and you of your good quali- 
ties, without a bluſh ; we converſe upon ſuch unfortunate gene- 
rous terms, as exclude the regards of fear, ſhame, or deſign, in 
either of us. And methinks it would be as paltry a part, to impoſe 
(even in a fingle thought) upon each other in this ſtate of ſepara- 
tion, as for ſpirits of a different ſphere who have ſo little inter- 
courſe with us, to employ that little (as ſome wopld make us think 
they dn) in putting abe and deluſions upon poor mortals. 4 
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Let me begin then, Madam, by asking you a queſtion, that 
may enable me to judge better of my own conduct than moſt in- 
Rances of my life. In what manner did I behave the laſt hour I 
faw you? what degree of concern did I diſcover when I felt a 
misfortune which I you will never feel, that of parting from 
what one moſt eſteems ? for if my parting look d but like that of 
your common acquaintance, I am the en of all the hypocrites 
that ever decency made. ö 

I never fince paſs by ure but with the fame ſort of me- 
lancholy that we feel upon ſeeing the tomb of a friend, which 
only ſerves to put us in mind of what we have loſt. I reflect upon 
the circumſtances of your departute which I was there a witneſs 
of, (your behaviour in what I may call your laſt moments) and 
indulge a gloomy kind of pleaſure in thinking that thoſe laſt mo- 
ments were given to me. I would fain imagine this was not ac- 
cidental, but proceeded from a 1 which I know you 
have, in finding out the truth of people's ſentiments; and that 
you were willing, the laſt man that would have parted from you, 
ſhould be the laſt that did. I really look d upon you juſt as the 
friends of Curtius might have done upon that Hero, at the inſtant 
when he was devoting himſelf to glory, and running to be loſt 
out of generoſity: I was oblig d to admire your reſolution, in as 
great a degree as I deplored it; and had only to with, that hea- 
ven would reward ſo much virtue as was to be taken from us, with 
| all the felicities i it could enjoy elſewhere 1 Tam, &c. 


L ET T E R XLVI. 
Madam. br Lu dp | 
Can never have too many of your letters. Jam angry at it every 
{crap of paper _ and tho it is but an odd compliment to 
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compare a fine Lady to a Sybil, your b thethinks like hers are 
too. good to be committed to — winds, tho I have no other way 
of receiving them but by thoſe unfaithful meſſengers. I have had 
* but three, and I reckon that ſhort one from D „ Which was ra- 
ther a dying ejaculation than a letter. | 
You have contriv' d to ſay in your laſt aha two o things moſt 
pleaſing to me: The farſt, that whatever be the fate of your let- 
ters, you will continue to write in the diſcharge of your conſcience : 
The other is, the juſtice you do me, in taking what I writ to you 
in the ſerious manner it was meant. It is the point upon which 
I can bear no ſuſpicion, and in which above all I defire to be 
thought ſerious : It would be vexatious indeed, if you ſhould 
Mr to take that for wit, which is no more than the natural 
overflowing of a heart improv'd by an eſteem for you: but fince 
you tell me you believe me, I fancy my expreſſions have not been 
entirely unfaithful to my thoughts. 
— your faith be encreaſed in all truths, chat are as great as 
this, and depend upon it to whatever degree it may extend, you 


can never be a bigot. 

If you could ſee the heart I talk of, you would really think it a 
fooliſh ge good kind of thing, with ſome qualities, as well deſerving 
to be half-laughed at and half eſteem d, as moſt hearts in the 

world. 

Its grand foible i in regard to you, is the molt like reaſon of any 
foible in nature. Upon my word this heart is not like a great 
warchouſe, ſtored only with my own goods, or with empty ſpaces, 
to be ſupply d as faſt as Intereſt or Ambition can fill them: but is 
every inch of it let out into lodgings for its friends, and ſhall ne- 
ver want a corner where your idea will nen lie as warm, and 
as cloſe, as any idea in Chriſtenddom. 

If this diſtance (as you are ſo kind as to ſay) enlarges your be⸗ 
lief of my friendſhip, I aſſure you it has ſo extended my notion 
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of your value, that I begin to be impious upon that account, and 

to wiſh that even ſlaughter, ruin, and deſolation may interpoſe 

between you and the place you deſign for; and that you were re- 
ſtored to us at the expence of a whole people. 

Is there no expedient to return you in peace to the boſom of 
your country? I hear you are come as far as — do you only look 
back to die twice? is Eurydice once more ſnatch'd to the ſhades ? 
If ever mortal had reaſon to hate the King, itis I, whoſe particu- 
lar misfortune it is, to be almoſt the only innocent perſon he has 
made to ſuffer ; both by his Government at . and his gp: 
tiations abroad. 

If you muſt go from us, 1wiſh-at leaſt you * — to your 
baniſhment by the moſt pleaſant way; that all the road might be 
roſes and myrtles, and a thouſand objects riſe round you; agree- 
able enough to make England leſs deſirable to you. It is not now 
my intereſt to wiſh England agreeable: It is highly probable it may 
uſe me ill enough to drive me from it. Can I think that place 
my country, where I cannot now call a foot of paternal Earth my 
own? Yet it may ſeem ſome alleviation, that when the wiſeſt 
thing I can do is to leave my country, what was wan agreeable in it 
ſhould firſt be ſnatch'd away from it. 

I could overtake you with pleaſure in — and 3 chat tour 
in your company. Every reaſonable entertainment and beautiful 
view would be doubly engaging when you partook of it. I ſhould 
at leaſt attend you to the ſea coaſts, and caſt a laſt look after the 
fails that tranſported you. But perhaps I might care as little to ſtay 
behind you; and be full as uneaſy to live in a country where I 
ſaw others perſecuted by the rogues of my own religion, as where 
I was. perſecuted my ſelf by the rogues of yours. And it is not im- 
poſſible I might run into Aſia in ſearch of liberty; for who would 


not rather live a freeman among a nation of ſlaves, than a flave 
among a nation of treemen ? 


In good earneſt if I knew your motions, and your exact time; 
I verily think I ſhould be once more happy 1 ina light of you next 
ſpring. 

III conclude with a wiſh, God ſend you with us or me e with 
you. | 
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OU will find me more treubleforni Uh ever ue did 
his evil Genius; I ſhall meet you in more places than one, 
and often refreſh your memory before you arrive at your Philippt. 
Theſe ſhadows of me (my letters) will be haunting you from time 
to time, and putting you in mind of the man who has really ſuf- 
fer d very much from you, and whom you have robb'd of the 
moſt valuable of his enjoy ments, your converſation. - The advan- 
tage of hearing your ſentiments by diſcovering mine, was what I 
always thought a great one, and even worth the riſque I generally 
run of manifeſting my own indiſeretion. You then rewarded my 
truſt in you the moment it was given, for you pleas'd or inform'd 
me the minute you anſwer d. I muſt now be contented with 
more ſlow returns. However tis ſome; pleaſure, that your thoughts 
upon paper will be a more laſting poſſeſſion to me, and that I 
ſhall no longer have cauſe to complain of a loſs I have ſo often 
regretted, that of any thing you ſaid which I happen d to forget. 
In earneſt, Madam, if I were to write to you as often as I think 
of you, it muſt be every day of my life. I attend you in ſpirit 
Fr all your ways, I follow you through every ſtage in books 
of Travels, and fear for you through whole folio's; you make me 
ſhrink at the paſt dangers of dead travellers; and if I read of a 
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delightful proſpe&, or agreeable place, I hope it yet ſubſiſts to 
pleaſe you. I enquire the roads, the amuſements, the company, 
of every town and country thro which you paſs, with as much 
diligence as if I were to ſet out next week to overtake you. In 
a word, no one can have you more conſtantly in mind, not even 


your Guardian Angel (if you have one) and I am willing to in- 


dulge ſo much Popery as to fancy ſome Being takes care of you, 
who knows your value better than you do your ſelf. I am willing 
to think that heaven never gave ſo much ſelf · neglect and reſolu- 
tion to a woman, to occaſion her calamity, but am pious enough 


to believe thofe een muſt be intended to conduce to her bene- 
fit and her glory 


Vour firſt ſhort letter only ſerves to how me you are live) it 
puts me in mind of the firſt dove that return d to Noah, and Juſt 


made him know it had found no reſt abroad. 

There is nothing in it that pleaſes me, but wht: you tell me 
you had no ſea-fickneſs. I beg your next may give me all the 
pleaſure it can, that is, tell me any that you receive. You can 
make no diſcoveries that will be half ſo valuable to me as thoſe of 


your own mind. Nothing that regards the ſtates or kingdoms 


you paſs through, will engage ſo much of my curiofity or con- 
cern, as what relates to your ſelf; Your 2 to ſay truth, is 
more at my heart than that of Chriſtendom. 

I am ſure I may defend the truth, tho perhaps not the Ade 
of this declaration. One is ignorant, or doubtful at beſt, of the me- 
rits of differing Religions and Governments: but Private virtues 
one can be — of. I therefore know what particular Perſon has 


deſert enough to merit being happier than others, but not what Na- 


tion deſerves to conquer or oppreſs another. You will fay, I am 
not prublick-ſpirized ; let it be ſo, I may have too many tender- 
nel, particular regards, or narrow views; but at the ſame time 
Lam certain that whoever wants theſe, can never have a Publick- 
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ſpirit ; for (as a friend of mine ſays) how is it poſſible for that man 
to love twenty thouſand people, who never loved one? 
- Icommunicated your letter to Mr. C. he thinks of you and talks 
of you as he ought, I mean as I do, and one always thinks that 
to be juſt as it ought. His health and mine are now ſo good, that 
we with with all our ſouls you were a witneſs of it. We never 
meet but we lament over you: we pay a kind of weekly rites to 
your memory, where we ſtrow flowers of rhetorick, and offer fuch 
libations to your name as it would be profane to call Toaſting : the 
Duke of B—m is ſometimes the High Prieſt of your praiſes ; and 
upon the whole, I believe there are as few men that are not ſorry 
at your departure, as women that are; for you know moſt of 
your ſex want good ſenſe, and therefore muſe want « 96m 5 
You have ſo much of both, that I am ſure you pardon them; for 
one cannot but forgive whatever one deſpiſes. For my part I hate 
a great many women for your ſake, and undervalue all the reft. 
"Tis you are to blame, and may God revenge it upon you, with 
all thoſe bleſſings and earthly proſperities which the Divines tell 
us are the cauſe of our perdition ; for if he makes you happy in 
this world, I dare truſt your own virtue to do it in the other. 
Iam, &. | | | 2 Shen 
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thats ä 22215 voz oe ends 24's, 
'F'O have at length comply'd with the requeſt I have often. 


made you, for you have ſhown me, I muſt confeſs, feve- 
ral of my faults in the fight of thoſe letters. Upon a review of 
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them, I find many things that would give me ſhame, if I were 
not more deſirous to be thought honeſt than prudent: ſo many 
things freely thrown out, ſuch lengths of unreſerv'd- friendſhip, 
thoughts juſt warm from the brain, without any poliſhing or dreſs, 
the very diſhabille of the underſtanding, You have prov'd your 
ſelf more tender of another's embryo's than the fondeſt mothers 
are of their own, for you have-preſerv'd every thing that I miſ- 
carry d of. Since I know this, I ſhall in one reſpe& be more afraid 
ol writing to you than ever, at this careleſs rate, becauſe I ſee my 
evil works may again riſe in judgment againſt me: yet in another 
reſpe& I ſhall be leſs afraid, fince this has given me ſuch a proof 
of the extreme indulgence you afford to my ſlighteſt thoughts. 
The reviſal of theſe letters has been a kind of examination of con- 
ſcience to me; ſo fairly and faithfully have I ſet down in em from 
time to time the true and undiſguiſed ſtate of my mind. But I 
find, that theſe which were intended as sketches of my friendſhip, 
give as imperfe& images of it, as the little landſcapes we common- 
ly ſee in black and white do of a beautiful country; they can re- 
preſent but a very ſmall part of it, and that depriv'd of the life 
and luftre of nature. I perceive that the more I endeavour'd to 

render manifeſt the real affection and value I ever had for you, I 
did but injure it by repreſenting leſs and leſs of it: as glaſſes which 
are deſign d to make an object very clear, generally contract it. 
Yet as when people have a full Idea of a thing firſt upon their 
own knowledge, the leaſt traces of it ſerve to refreſh the remem- 
brance, and are not diſpleaſing on that ſcore ; ſo I hope the fore 
knowledge you had of my eſteem for. you, is the reaſon that you 
do not diſlike my letters. | 
They will not be of any great ſervice (I find) in the deſign 1 
mentioned to you with Mr. Steele. I believe I had better ſteal 
from a richer: man, and plunder your letters, (which I have kept 
as carefully as I would Letters Patents, ſince they intitle me to 
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what I more value than titles of honour.) You have ſome cauſe 
to apprehend this ufage from me, if what ſome fay be true, that 
I am a great borrower; however I have hitherto had the luck 
that none of my creditors have challeng'd me for it: and thoſe 
who fay it are ſuch, "whoſe writipgs no man ever 'd fro 
ſo have the Teaſt b to N and whoſe works are _ 
ed on all hands to be but too much their own. Another has been 

pleas'd to declare, that my verſes are corrected by other men: I 
verily believe theirs were never corrected by any man: but indeed 
if mine have not, twas not my fault, I haye endeayonr'd my ut- 
moſt that they ſhould. But thefe things are only whifper'd, and 
I will not encroach upon Bays's province and Pen whi . 55 *. 
ſten to conclude.” ' Your, &. 
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LETTER XIIX. 


From Mr. STEELE. 0 
| June 1 93 7 1 2, 
AM at a ſolitude, an houſe between Hampſtead and Lon- 
don, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died. This circumſtance ſet 
me a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in which 
men of wit exerciſe themſelves: It was ſaid of Sir Charles, who 
breath'd his laſt in this room, 


Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
Which can with a refiſtleſs charm impart, 8 
De looſeft wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart ; 44 i 
Raiſe ſucb a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 
Between declining virtue and defire, . 
Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid di ſſolves away 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 


This was an happy talent to a man of the town, but I dare lay, 
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without preſuming to wahe uncharitable conjectures on the au- 


thor's preſent rer he y would rather have hed i aid of him, 


rhat he had pray d 


E 0 thou my. voice 1 a! ; 


Inde nuch d Jciabs ballow'd lips with 17% Ou 


| I 297834 118 
1 have:turd'd:to every verſe and hape and think you hams 
preſerv'd the ſublime heavenly ſpirit: throughout the whole, eſpe- 
cially at — Hark a glad voice —— and — The lamb with wolves 
ſhall graze — Thea is but one hoe e T en e the 
I be ; 


1 wipes ia . av}. Freak Fa eyes. 3 


42411 


'You 1 expreſs d it with a good and pious, We. not o ex- 
alted and poetical a ſpirit as the prophet. be Lord God will wipe 


away tears from off all faces. If you agree with me in this, alter 


it by way of paraphraſe or otherwiſe, that when it comes into a 


volume it may be amended. Your Peg is ey, better than 


the Pollio. a am your, &c.. 
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LETTER L. 
2 * STEEL. 


BY June 18, 1712. 

FO U hatin oblig "ds me mo a, very kind letter, by which I 

find you ſhife the ſcene of your or life from the town to the 
country, and enjoy that mix d ſtate which wiſe men both delight 
in, and are qualify'd for. Methinks the moraliſts and philoſo- 
phers have generally run too much into extremes in commending 
intirely either 2 or publick life. In the former, men for 
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the moſt part grow uſeleſs by too much reſt; and in the latter are 
deſtroy d by too much precipitation; as waters lying ſtill, putrify 
and are good for nothing, and running violently on, do but the 
more miſchief in their paſſage to others, and are ſwallow'd up and 
loſt the ſooner themſelves. . Thoſe indeed who can be uſeful to 
all ſtates, ſhould be like gentle ſtreams, that not only glide thro' 
lonely valleys and forefts amidft the flocks and the ſhepherds, but 
vifit- populous townsin their courſe, and are at once of ornament 
and fervice/ to them. But there are another ſort of people who 
ſeem defign'd for ſolitude; ſuch I mean as have more to hide than 
to ſhow: As for my own part, I am one of thoſe of whom Se> 
neca ſays, Tam umbrariles fun, ut putent in mybido bfſe quicquid 
in luce eff. Some men, like ſome pictures, are fitter for a corner 
than a full light; and I believe fach as have a natural bent to ſoli- 
tude (to. carry on the former ſimilitude) are like waters which 
may be fred into fountains and exalted to a great height, may 
male a nobler figure and a louder noiſe, but after all they Ire 
run more ſmoothly, quietly and plentifully, in their own natural 
courſe upon the ground. The conſideration of this would make 
me very well contented with the poſſeſſion only of that Quiet 
which” Cowley calls the companion öf obſcurity. But whoever 
has the Muſes too for his companions, can never be idle enough to 
be uneaſy. Thus Sir yeu ſee I would flatter my ſelf into a good 
opinion of my own way of living. Plutarch juſt now told me, 
that tis in human life as in a game at tables, where a man may 
with for the higheſt caſt, but if his chance be otherwiſe, he is een 
to play it as well as he can, and to make the beſt of it. I am 
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* Jah x5, 171 2. 
o formetly oblery' d to me, that . made a more ri- 


diculous figure in a man's life, than the diſparity we often 
find in him ſick and well: thus one of an unfortunate conſtitu- 
tion is perpetually exhibiting a miſerable example of the weakneſs 
of his mind, and of his body, in their turns. I have had frequent 
opportunities f avs late to conſider my ſelf in theſe different views, 


and I hope receiv'd ſome adrantage by it. If whats Wallee 
ſays $98.0 N | 


The foul's dark, cottage, e d and 1 3 
Lei i in neu light thro” chinks that time has made, 


Then addy ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age the 
ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſcover the in- 
ward ſtructure more plainly. Sickneſs is a ſort of early old age: 
it tearhes us a diffidence in our earthly ſtare, and inſpires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand volumes of phi- 
loſophers and divines. It gives fo warning a coneuſſion to thoſe 
props of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, that we think of 
fortifying our ſelves within, when there is ſo little dependance 
on our outworks. Youth at the very belt is but a betrayer of hu- 
man life in a gentler and ſmoother manner than age: "tis like a 
ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon a bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh 
and bloſſom to the hgh but at the ſame time is undermining it 
at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt more fairly and openly 
with me, it has afforded ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and gi- 
ven me kn advantage not very common to young men, that the 
attractions of the world have not dazzled me very much; and I 
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begin where moſt people end, with a full conviction of the empti- 
neſs of all ſorts of ambition, and the unſatisfactory nature of all hu- 
man pleaſures. When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy 
tenement of my body will fall in a little time, I am e'en as uncon- 
cern'd as was that honeſt Hibernian, who being in bed in the great 
ſtorm ſome years ago, and told the houſe would tumble over his 
head, made anſwer, What care 1 for the houſe? I am only a 
lodger. I fancy tis the beſt time to die when one is in the beſt 
humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, I may fay with 
conſcience, that Iam not at all uneaſy at the thought that many 
men whom I never had any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. When I reflect what an inconſiderable little at- 
tom every ſingle man is with reſpect to the whole creation, me- 
thinks 'tis a ſhame to be concern'd at the removal of ſuch a trivial 
animal as I am. The morning after my exit, the ſun will riſe as 
bright as ever, the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring as 
green, the world will proceed in its old courſe, people will laugh 
as heartily, and marry as faſt as they were us d to do. The Me- 
ce mory of man, (as it is elegantly expreſs'd in the Book of Wiſdom) 
te paſſeth away as the remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth but one 
te day. There are reaſons enough in the fourth chapter of the 
ſame book, to make any young man-contented with the proſpe&t 
of death. For honourable age is not that which ſtandeth in 
c length of time, or is meaſur'd by number of years: But wiſdom 
is the gray hair to men, and an unſpotted life is old age. He 
« was taken away ſpeedily, left wickedneſs ſhould alter his under- 
« ſtanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul, &c. I am your, &c. 
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1 WMov. 7, 1712. 6 
F Was * other day in company whh five or ſix men of ſome 
learning, where chancing to mention the famous verſes which 
the Emperor Adrian ſpoke on his death-bed, they were all agreed 
that twas a piece of Gayety unworthy of that prince in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances. I could not but differ from this opinion: methinks 
it was by no means a gay, but a very ſerious ſoliloquy to his foul 
at the point of its departure; in which ſenſe I naturally took the 
verſes at my firſt reading them when I was very young, and be- 
fore I knew what interpretation the world generally pat * 
them. 


Animula vagula, Handula, E on | 
 Hoſpes comeſque corporis, | | 
uae nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Mee (ur ales dabis j joca 1 


« Alas, my ſoul! thou pleaſing companion of this a thou 
« fleeting thing that art now deſerting it ! whither art Fn flying ? 
«to what unknown ſcene ? all trembling, fearful, and penfive | 

« what now is become of thy former wit and humour ? thou ſhalt 
« jeſt and be gay no more. 
I confeſs I cannot apprehend where lies the Trifling inall this? 
tis the moſt natural and obvious reflection imaginable to a dying 
man: and if we conſider the Emperor was a heathen, that doubt 
concerning the future fate of his ſoul will ſeem ſo far from being 
the effect of want of thought, that twas ſcarce reaſonable. he 
ſhould think otherwiſe ; ; not to mention that here is a Plaingan-. | 
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feſſion included of his 1 The diminutive 
epithets of vagula, blandula, and the reſt, appear not to me as 
expreſſions of levity, but rather of endearment and concern; 
ſuch as we find in Catullus and the authors of Hendeca. ſyllabi 
after him, where they are us d to _ the utmoſt Love and 
tenderneſs for their miſtreſſes. — If you think me right in my 
notion of the laſt words of Adrian, be pleas'd to infert it in Ups: 
ator, if not, to ſuppreſs it. I am your, &. 


Nov. 205 151 1 2. 
Am * you | publiſh d that notion about Adrian's verſes as 
mine: had I imagin'd you wou d uſe my name, I ſhou'd have 

expreſs'd my ſentiments with more modeſty and diffidence. I 

only {ent it to have your opinion, and not to publiſh my own, 

which I diſtruſted. But I think the ſuppoſition you draw from 
the notion of Adrian's being addicted to Magick, is a little un- 
charitable, (< that he might fear no ſort of deity, good or bad”) 

fince in the third verſe he plainly teſtifies his apprehenfion of a 

future ſtate, by being ſollicitous whither his ſoul was going? As 

to what you mention of his uſing gay and ludicrous expreſſions, 

I have own d my opinion to be that the expreſſions are not fo, but 

that diminutives are as often i in the Latin tongue uſed as marks of 

Tenderneſs and concern. - 

Anima is no more than my foul, animula has the force of my 
dear foul. To fay virgo bella is not half fo endearing as virgun- 
culu bellula, and had Auguſtus only call'd Horace lepidum homi- 

nem, it had amounted to no more than that he thought him a 

pleaſant fellow: *twas the Bomunciolum that expreſt the love and 
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tenderneſs that great Emperor had for him. And perhaps I 
| ſhould my ſelf be much better pleas'd, if I were told you call'd 
me your little friend, than if you complimented me with the title 
of a great genius, or an eminent hand, as Jacob does all his au- 
thors. I am your, &c. | 
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0 and FROM 


Mr. A DDISO N. 


LETTER LY: 


. a αννt 1 © Fa wy 


July 20, 1713. 


Am more joy d at your return than I ſhould be at that of the 


Sun, ſo much as I wiſh for him this melancholy wet ſeaſon; 
but tis his fate too, like yours, to be diſpleaſing to Owls and ob- 
ſcene animals, who cannot bear his luſtre. What put me in mind 
of theſe night-birds was John Dennis, whom I think you are beſt 
revenged upon, as the Sun was in the fable upon thoſe bats and 
beaſtly birds above-mentioned, only by ſhining on. I am ſo far 
from eſteeming it any misfortune, that I congratulate you upon 
having your ſhare in that, of which all the great men and all 


the good men that ever lived have had their part, Envy and Ca- 


lamny. To be uncenſured and to be obſcure, is the fame thing. 
You may conclude from what I here ſay, that 'twas never in my 
thoughts to have offered you my pen in any direct reply to ſuch 
a Critic, but only in ſome little raillery ; not in | defence of you, 
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but in contempt of him. But indeed your opinion that tis in- 
tirely to be neglected, would have been my own, had it been my 


own caſe: but I felt more warmth here than 1 did when firſt T 


ſaw his book againſt my ſelf, (tho indeed in two minutes it made 
me heartily merry.) He has written againſt every thing the world 
has approv'd theſe many years: 1 apprehend but one danger from 
Dennis 's diſliking our ſenſe, chat it may make us think ſo very 
well of it, as to become proud and conceited upon his diſappro- 
bation. 

I muſt not here omit to do juſtice to Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal in 


your concern is worthy a friend and honouùrer of you. He writ 


to me in the moſt preſſing terms about it, though with that juſt 
contempt of the Critic which he deſerves, I think in theſe days one 
honeſt man is obliged to acquaint another, who are his friends; 
when ſo many miſchievous inſects are daily at work to make peo- 
ple of merit ſuſpicious of each other, that they may have the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing them look d upon no better than themſelves, 
am your, &c. 


LETTER LI. 


From M. App D ISN. 
ft Oct. 26, 191 
Was ume glad t to receive a letter an you, but more ſo 
upon reading the contents of it. The g work you mention 
Jl [dare ſay very ſuthciently recommend itſelf, when your name 


appears with the Propoſals: And if you think I can any way 


contribute to the forwarding of hai: you cannot lay a greater 


„ This relates to the Paper occafion'd by BAT: cles Remarks upon Cato, cba, Dr. Norris D 
Narrative of the Frenzy. of John Dennis. 
+ The Tranſlation of the Iliad, g 


FAR 
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obligation upon me than 8 me in ſuch an office. As 

I have an ambition of having it known that you are my Friend, I 
ſhall be very proud of ſhowing it by this, or any other inſtance. 
T queſtion not but your Tranſlation will enrich our Tongue and 
do honour to our Country; for I conclude of it already from 
thoſe performances with which you have oblig'd the publick. I 
would only have you conſider how it may moſt turn to your ad- 
vantage: Excuſe my impertinence in this particular, which pro- 
ceeds from my zeal for your eaſe and happineſs. The work 
would coſt you a great deal of Time, and unleſs you undertake 
it, will I am afraid never be executed by any other; at leaſt I 
know none of this age that is equal to it beſides your ſelf. 
I am at preſent wholly immerſed in country buſineſs, and be- 
gin to take delight in it. I wiſh I might hope to ſee you here ſome 
time, and will not deſpair of it, when you engage in a work that 
will require ſolitude and retirement. I am your, &c. | 


5 14 
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From Mr. Apps OR. 
8 IA - 2 Wov. 2, 1713. 
JF Have receiv'd your letter, and am glad to find that you have 
laid ſo good a ſcheme for your great undertaking. I queſtion 

not but the Proſe will require as much care as the Poetry, but the 
variety will give your ſelf ſome relief, and more pleaſure to your 
readers. | | 3 F 481 
Vou gave me leave once to take the liberty of a friend, in advi- 
ſing you not to content your ſelf with one half of the Nation for 
your Admirers, when you might command them all. If I might 
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take the freedom to repeat it, I would on this * I think 
you are very happy that you are out of the Fray, and I hope all 
your undertakings will turn to the better account for it. 5 
Vou ſee how I preſume: on your friendſhip in taking all this 
freedom, with you: But I already fancy that we have lived many 
years, together, in an unreſerved converſation, and that we wer 
do ſo many more, is the ſincere wiſh of vd &C. 


LETTER LVII. 


Our laſt is the more obliging, as it hints at ſome little nice- 
ties in my conduct, which your candorand affection prompt 
you to recommend to me, and which (ſo trivial as things of this 
nature ſeem) are yet of no ſlight conſequence, to people whom 


every body talks of, and every body as he pleaſes. - "Tis a fort of 


Tax that = an eſtate in Parnaſſus, which is often rated much 


higher than in proportion to the ſmall poſſeſſion an author holds. 


For indeed an author, who is once come upon the town, is en- 


joy d without being thank'd for the pleaſure, and ſometimes ill- 


treated by thoſe very perſons who firſt debauched him. Vet to 


tell you the bottom of my heart, I am no way diſpleaſed that I 
—.— offended the Violent of all parties already; and at the ſame 
time I aſſure you conſcientiouſly, I feel not the leaſt malevolence 
or reſentment againſt any. of thoſe. who miſrepreſent me or are 
diſſatisfied with me. This frame of mind is ſo eaſy, that I am 
png, content with my condition. 

As I hope, and would flatter my ſelf, that you know me on 
my thoughts ſo entirely as never to be miſtaken in either, ſo tis a 


pleaſure to me that you gueſs d ſo right in regard to the author of 


that Guardian you mentioned. But I am ſorry to find it has ta- 
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ken air that I have ſome hand in thoſe papers, becauſe I write ſo 
very few-as neither to deſerve the credit of ſuch a report with ſome 


people, nor the diſtepute of it with others. An honeft Jacobite 
ſpoke to me the ſenſe or nonſenſe of the weak part of his party ve- 


ry fairly, that the good people took it ill of me that I writ with 


Steele, tho upon never ſo indifferent ſubjects. This I know you 
will laugh at as well as I do; yet I doubt not but many fittle ca- 
lumniators and _—_ of ſower dif poſitions will take occaſion 
hence . --T-confeſs I fcorn narrow fouls, of all par- 
ties, and if IDS my reaſon i in r matters, I'll hardly 
do it in any other. 
I can't imagine whence it comes to paſs that the few Guar- 
dians I have written are ſo generally known for mine: that in 
particular which you mention I never diſcovered to any man but 
yo 1 nuns; will n ok e wh t-almoſt bers ee owed 0 
it. 2 
As to his taking a more Politick turn, I cannot nay; e enter 
into that ſecret, nor have I been let into it, any more than into 
the reſt of his politicks. Tho' tis faid, he will cake into theſe pa- 
pers alſo ſeveral ſubjects of the politer kind, as before: But I aſ- 
ſure you, as to my ſelf, I have quite done with em for the future. 
The little I have done, and the great reſpect T'bear Mr. Steele as a 


man of wit, has rendered me a ſuſpected Whig to ſome of the 


violent, but (as Tons before _ enen violent 1 
deſign to plea 


1: bee „e mornings in a painting with Mr. eas 


and the evenings in the converſation of ſuch as I think can moſt 


improve my mind, of whatever denomination they are. Lever 


muſt ſet the higheſt value upon men of truly great, that is honeſt 


principles, with equal capacities. The beſt way I Know of over- 
coming calumny and miſconſtruction, is by e e perſeve - 


rance in every thing we know to be right, and a total neglect of 
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at it. Tis partly from this maxim that I de- 
pend upon your friendſhip, becauſe I believe it will do juſtice to 
my intention in every thing; and give me leave to tell 4 1 
n ee ee in vu. 1 


LBTTER LIX: | | 
. 24,2723: 


and nn and watching what thoughts came up in the whirl 
the fancy, that were worth communicating to you in a letter. 
But 1 am at —— convinced that my rambling head can produce 
nothing of that ſort; fo I muſt e en be contented with telling 
you the old ſtory, that I love you heartily. I have often found 
by experience, that nature and truth, tho' never ſo low or vulgar, 
are yet pleaſing when openly and artleſsly repreſented: It would 
be diverting to me to read the very letters of an infant, | could it 
write its innocent inconfiſtencies and tautologies juſt as it thought 
them. This makes me hope a letter from me will not be unwel- 
come to you, when I am viſto} write with more unreſerved- 
neſs than ever man wrote or perhaps talk d to another. I truſt 
your good nature with the whole range of my follies, and 
love you fo well that I would rather you ſhould pardon me than 
eſteem me; ſince one is an act of goodneſs and benevolence, the 
other a kind of conſtrained — | 
| You can't wonder my thoughts are ſcarce conſiſtent, when 1 


I Hive been lying: in wait for my own imagination this week 


tell you how they are diſtracted. Ew ry hour of my life, my mind 


is ſtrangely divided; this minute perhaps I am above the ſtars, 


with a thouſand ſyſtems round about-me; looking forward into a 


vaſt Abyß, and lenz my whole „ in the * 
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ſpace | of Creation, in dialogues with Whiſton and tlie Aſtrono- 
mers; the next moment I am below all trifles grovelling with T 
in the very centre of nonſenſe: Now I am recreated with the 
brisk fallies and quick turns of wit, which Mr. Steele in his live- 
| lieft and freeſt humours darts about him; and now levelling my 
application to the inſignificant obſervations and quirks of Gram- 
mar of C* and D. 
Good god! What an incongruous mY is man? howunlet- 
tled in his beſt part, his ſoul ; and how changing and variable in 
his frame of body ? the conftancy of the one ſhook by every no- 
tion, - the —— of the other affected by every blaſt of 
wind! What is he altogether, but one mighty inconſiſtency! ſick- 
neſs and pain are the lot of one half of him; doubt and fear the 
portion of the other | What a buſtle we make about paſſing our 
time, when all our ſpace is but a point? What aims and ambi- 
tions are crowded into this little inſtant of our life, which (as 
Shakeſpear finely words it) is rounded with a fleep? Our whole 
extent of being is no more, in the eye of him who gave it, than 
a ſcarce perceptible moment of duration. Thoſe animals whoſe 

clots of living is limited to three or four hours (as the naturaliſts 
tell us) are yet as long-lived, and poſſeſs as wide a ſcene of action 
as man, if we conſider him with a view to all Space, and all Eter- 

nity. Who knows what plots, what atchievements a mite may 
perform in his kingdom of a grain of duſt, within his life of ſome 
minutes? and of how much leſs auibdernion than even this, is 
the _ of man in the light of God, who is from ever, and for 
ever 

Who that thinks in this train, but muſt ſee the world * its 
contemptible grandeurs leſſen before him at every thought? Tis 
enough to make one remain ſtupify d, in a poize of ination, void 
of all deſires, of all deſigns, of all friendſhips. 

But we muſt return (thro' our very condition of being) to c our 
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narrow ſelves, and thoſe things that affect our ſelves: our paſſions, 
our intereſts, flow in upon us, and unphiloſophize us into mere 
mortals. For my part I never return ſo much into my ſelf as 


when I think of you, whoſe friendſhip is one of the beſt comforts 
I have for my own eee. I: am you &c. | 


LDN 


Fan. 30, 1913-4: 
"Our letter found me very buſy i in my grand undertaking, 


to which I muſt wholly give my ſelf up for ſome time, 
vnteſs when I ſnatch an hour to pleaſe my ſelf with a diſtant con- 
verſation with you and a few others, by writing. Tis no com- 
fortable proſpe& to be reflecting, that ſo long a ſiege as that of 
Troy lies upon my hands, and the campagne above half over be- 
fore I have made any progreſs. Indeed the Greek fortification 
upon a nearer approach does not appear ſo formidable as it did, 
and I am almoſt apt to flatter my ſelf, that Homer ſecretly ſeems 
inclined to a correſpondence with me, in letting me into a good 
part of his intentions. There are indeed, a ſort of underling Au- 
xiliars to the difficulty of a work, call'd Commentators and Critics, 
who would frighten many people by their number and bulk, and 
perplex our progreſs under pretence of fortifying their author, 
Theſe lie very low in the trenches and ditches they themſelves 
have digged, encompaſſed with dirt of their own heaping up; but 
T think there may be found a method of coming at the main works 
by a more ſpeedy and gallant way than by mining under ground, 
that is, by uſing the poetical ys Wings, and flying over 
their heads. 

While I am engaged in the fight, I find you are concerned 605 

I ſhall be paid, and are ſollicitous that I may not have the ill fate 
1 | 
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of many diſcarded General, to be firſt envied and malign'd, then 
perhaps prais'd, and laſtly neglected. The former (the conſtant” 
attendant upon all great and laudable-enterprizes) I have already 
experienced. Some have ſaid I am not a maſter in the Greek, 
who either are ſo themſelves or are not: If they are not, they 
can't tell; and if they are, they can't without having catechiz d 
me. Bot if they can read (for I know ſome crities can, and 
others cannot) there are fairly lying before them ſome ſpecimens 
of my tranſlation from this Author in the Miſcellanies, which they 
are heartily welcome to. I have met with as much malignity an- 
other way; ſome calling me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that par- 
ty have been diſtinguiſhingly favourable to me; ſome a Whig, 
becauſe I have been favoured with yours, Mr. Congreve's,. and 
Mr. Craggs his friendſhip, and of late with my lord Halifax's Pa- 
tronage. How much more natural a concluſion might be for- 
med by any good-natured man, that a perſon who has been well 

us d by all ſides, has been offenſive to none? This miſerable age 
is ſo ſunk between animoſities of Party and thoſe of Religion, that 
I begin to fear, moſt men have Politicks enough to make (thro' 
violence) the beſt Scheme of government a bad one, and Belief 
enough to hinder their own falvation. I hope for my own part 
never to have more of either than is conſiſtent with common Ju- 
ftice and Charity, and always as much as becomes a Chriſtian and 
honeſt man. Tho' I find it an unfortunate thing to. be bred a 
Papiſt here, where one is obnoxious to four parts in five as bein 
ſo too much or too little; I ſhall yet be eaſy under both their mi- 
ſtakes, and be what I more than ſeem to be, for I ſuffer for it. 
God is my witneſs that I no more envy you Proteſtants your places 
and poſſeſſions, than I do our Prieſts their charity or learning. I 
am ambitious of nothing but the good opinion of good men, on 
both ſides; for I know that one virtue of a Free Spirit is more 
worth, than all the virtues put. together of all the narrow-ſoul d 
people in the world. I am your, &c. 
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LETTER NL. de 
M. za vas to My. e TER e 


Aug. 20, 1714. 

Have a particular to tell you at this time, which pleaſes me ſo 
1 much that you muſt expect a more than ordinary alacrity in 
every turn. You know I could keep you in ſuſpence for twenty 
U but I will tell you directly that Mr. Addiſon and I have had 
a converſation, that it would have been worth your while to have 
been placed behind the wainſcot (or behind ſome half-length pi- 
cure) to have heard, He aſſured me, that he would _ uſe 
not only of his Intereſt, but of his Art, to do you ſome ſervice: He 
did not mean his art of poetry, but his art at court; and he is 
ſenſible that nothing can have a better Air for himſelf, than moving 
in your favour; eſpecially fince inſinuations were ſpread, that he 
did not care you ſhou'd proſper too, much as. a Poet. He proteſts- 
that it ſhall not be his fault, if there is not.the beſt 1 in 
the world, and the moſt hearty friendſhip, &c. He owns he was 
afraid Dr. Swift might have carry d you too far among the enemy 
during the heat of the animoſity ; but now all is ſafe, and you are 
eſcaped, even in his opinion. I promiſed in your name, like a 
good godfather, not that you ſhould renounce the devil and all 
his works, but that you would be, delighted 1 to find him your friend 
merely for his own ſake; therefore Prepare your ſel for ſome 
civilities. 3 
I have done Homer's SOT mee hy and beighten d CHE" LY . 
and I incloſe the out-line of the ſame. ſize, that you may deter- 
mine whether you would have it ſo large, or reduced to make 
room for feuillage o or laurel round the oval, or about the ſquare of 
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the Buſto ? Perhaps there is ſomething more ſolemn in the image 
itſelf, if I can get it well perform'd. 

If I have been inſtrumental in bringing you and Mr. Addiſon 
together, with all fincerity, I value my ſelf upon it, as an ac- 
ceptable piece of ſervice to ſuch a one as I know you to be. I 
am, &Cc. 
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LETTER LA. 
7 Mr. Porz Anſwer. 5 
+ bg Aug. 27, 1714. 
Am jult arriv 4 from Oxford, very well diverted and enter- 
tain d there — all much concern d for the Queen' 8 death: * 

0 woos ready yet for the King. 

Tadmire your Whig- principles of refiftance exceedingly, in the 
ſpirit of the Barcelonians : I join in your wiſh for them. Mr. Ad- 

ifon's Verſes on Liberty, would be a good form of prayer in my 
opinion, O Liberty ! + Goddefs A ns bright, &c. 

What you Menti6e'd of the friendly office you 'endeavour'd to 
do betwixt Mr. Addiſon and me, deſerves acknowledgments on 
my part. You thoroughly know my regard to his charaQer, and 
my propenſity to teſtify it by all ways in my power: You as tho- 
roughly know the ſcandalous meanneſs of that proceeding which 
was uſed by Philips, to make a-man I fo highly value ſuſpet my 
_ diſpoſitions toward him. But as, after all, Mr. Addiſon muſt be 
the judge in what regards himſelf, and has ſeem'd to be no very 

Juſt one to me; ſo I muſt own to you I expect nothing but Civi- 
kity from him, how much ſoever I wiſh for his friendſhip. And as 
for any offices of real kindneſs or fervice, which it is in his power 


to do me, I ſhould be aſham'd to receive them from any man who 
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had no better opinion of my morals, than to think me a Party- 
man; nor of my temper, than to believe me capable of maligning 
or envying another's reputation as a Poet. 80 I leave it to time to 
convince him as to both, to ſhew him the ſhallow depths of thoſe 
half-witted creatures who mifinform'd him, and to prove that I 
am incapable of endeavouring to leſſen a perſon whom I would 
be proud to imitate, and therefore aſhamed to flatter. In a word, 
Mr. Addiſon is ſure of my reſpect at all times, and of my real 
friendſhip, whenever he ſhall think fit to know me for what I 
ek > 
For all that paſs d 92% Dr. Swift and me, you 3 the 
whole (without reſerve) of our correſpondence : The engage- 
ments I had to him were ſuch, as the actual ſervices he had done 
me in relation to the ſubſcription for Homer obliged me to. I muſt 
have leave to be grateful to him, and to any one who ſerves me, 
let him be never ſo obnoxious to any party. Nor did the Tory- 
party ever W me to the hardſhip of asking this leave, which is the 
greateſt obligation I owe to it; and I expect no greater from the 
Whig-party, than the ſame liberty. - — A curſe on the word Party, 
which I have been forced to uſe ſo often in this period! I wiſh the 
preſent Reign may put an end to the diſtinction, that there may be 
no other for the future than that of honeſt and Enave, fool Ad 
man of ſenſe: Theſe two ſorts muſt always be enemies; but for 
the reſt, - may all people do as you and [I — believe what . 

* and be fie I am, &c. 
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LETTER LXIIL 
| To Mr. App180n. 


October 10, 1714. 

Have Nein acquainted by one of my friends, who omits no op- 
JT" portunities of gratifying me, that you have lately been pleaſed 
to ſpeak of me in a manner which nothing but the real reſpe& 1 
have for you can deſerve, May I hope that ſome late malevo- 
lencies have loſt their effect? Indeed it is neither for me, nor my 
enemies, to pretend to tell you whether I am your friend or. not ; 
but if you would judge by probabilities, I beg to know which of 
your poetical acquaintance has ſo little intereſt in pretending to be 
ſo? Methinks no man ſhould queſtion the real friendſhip of one 
who deſires no real ſervice. I am only to get as much from the 
Whigs, as I got by the Tories, that is to fay, civility ; being nei- 
ther ſo proud as to be inſenſible of any good office, nor ſo hum- 
ble as not to dare heartily to deſpiſe any man who does me an | 
1 l not value my ſelf upon having ever Sbarded all the de- 
grees of reſpect for you; for (to ſay the truth) all the world ſpeaks 
well of you, and I ſhould be under the neceſſity of doing the 
ſame, whether I cared for you or not. | 
As to what you have ſaid of me, I ſhall never believe that the 
author of Cato can ſpeak one thing, and think another. As a 
proof that I account you ſincere, I beg a favour of you: It is, 
that you would look over the two firſt books of my tranſlation of 
Homer, which are now in the hands of my Lord Halifax. I am 
ſenſible how much the reputation of my Poetical Work will de- 
pend upon the character you give it: tis therefore ſome evidence 
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of the truſt I repofe in your good-will, when I give you this op- 
portunity of ſpeaking ill of me with juſtice; and yet expect you 
will tell me your trueſt thoughts, at the ſame time that you tell 
others your moſt favourable ones. 1 

I have a farther requeſt which I muſt preſs with ſome earneſtneſs. 
My bookſeller is reprinting the Eſſay on Criticiſm, to which you 
have done too much honour in your Spectator of Nꝰ 283. The 


period in that paper, where you ſay, „ have admitted ſome 


« ſtrokes of ill nature into that Eſſay, is the only one I could wiſh 
omitted of all you have written: But I would not defire it ſhould 
be ſo, unleſs I had the merit of removing your objection. I beg 
you but to point out thoſe ſtrokes to me, and you: may be aſ- 
ſur'd, they be treated without mercy. ** 
. Since we are upon the proofs of ſincerity (which I am pretty 
confident will turn to the advantage of us both in each other's opi- - 
nion) give me leave to name another paſſage in the ſame Specta- 
tor, which I wiſh you would alter. It is, where you mention ani 


obſervation upon Homer's verſes of Syfiphus's ſtone; as never 


having been made before by any of the Critics: I happen'd to find 
the ſame in Dyoniſius of Halicarnaſſus's treatiſe, & 2124040 Orcuerer, 
who treats very largely upon theſe verſes. I know you will think 
fit to ſoften your expreſſion, when you ſee the paſſage ; which 
you muſt needs have read, tho' it be ſince ſlipt out of your me- 


mory. Tam, &c. 


*Theſe Words are ſince left out in Mr. Tickell's Edition, but were extant in all during 
Mr. Addiſon's life. | | 
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LETTER LXIV. 


| To the Earl of Hatirax. 36h 
Lo xp, 0 Dec. r, 1714. 
Am oblig d to you, both for the favours you have done me, 
and for thoſe you intend me. I diſtruſt neither your will nor 
your memory, when it is to do good: and if ever I become trou- 
bleſome or ſollicitous, it muſt not be out of expectation, but out 
of gratitude. Your Lordſhip may either cauſe me to live agreea- 
bly in the town, or contentedly in the country, which is reall 
all the difference I ſet between an eaſy fortune and a ſmall one. 
It is, indeed, a high ftrain of generofity in you, to think of ma- 
king me eaſy all my life, only becauſe I have been ſo happy as to 
divert you ſome few hours: but if I may have leave to add, it is 
becauſe you think me no enemy to my native Country, there will 
appear a better reaſon ; for I muſt of conſequence be very much 
(as I fincerely am) My Lord, &c. e e 


— 


rr 
To the Honourable IT” 


| June 8, 1714. 
HE queſtion you ask in relation to Mr. Addiſon and Phi- 

lips, I ſhall anſwer in a few words. Mr. Philips did expreſs 
himſelf with much indignation againſt me one evening at But- 
ton's Coffee-houſe (as I was told) ſaying, that I was enter'd into 
a cabal with Dean Swift and others to write againſt the Whig- 
Intereſt, and in particular to undermine his own reputation, and 
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that of bis friends Steel and Addiſon: but never open d his 
lips to my face, on this or any like occaſion, tho' I was almeſt 
every night in the ſame room with him, nor ever offer d me 
any indecorum. Mr. Addiſon came to me a night- or two af- 

ter Philips had talk' d in this idle manner, and aſſur d me of his 
disbelief of what had been ſaid, of the friendſhip we ſhou'd al- 
ways maintain, and deſird I'would fay nothing further of it. 
My Lord Halifax did me the honour to ſtir in this matter, by ſpeak- 
ing to ſeveral people to obviate a falſe aſperſion, which might have 
done me no ſmall prejudice with one party. However Mr: Philips 
did all he could, ſecretly to continue the report with the Hanover 
Club, and kept in his hands the ſubſeriptions paid for me to him, 


as Secretary to that Club. The heads of it have fance given him 


to underſtand, that they take it ill; but (upon the terms I ought 
to be with ſuch a man) I wou'd not ask him for this money, but 
commiſſion d one of the Players, his equals, to receive it. This 
is the whole matter; but as to the ſecret grounds of Philips's ma- 
lignity, they will make a very pleaſant hiſtory when we meet. 
Mr. Congreve and ſome others have been much diverted with it, 
and moſt of the gentlemen of the Hanover Club have made it the 
ſubject of their ridicule on their Secretary. It is to this manage- 


ment of Philips, that the world owes Mr. Gay's Paſtorals. The 


ingenious author is extreamly your ſervant, and would have com- 
ply'd with your kind invitation, but that he is juſt now appointed 
Secretary to my Lord Clarendon, in his Embafly to Hanover. 

IJ am ſenſible of the zeal and friendſhip with which I am ſure 
you will always defend your friend in his abſence, from all thoſe 
little tales and calumnies, which a man of any genius or merit is 
born to. I ſhall never complain while I am happy in ſuch noble 
defenders, and in ſuch contemptible opponents. May their envy 
and ill nature ever increaſe, to the glory and pleaſure of thoſe they 
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would injure ; may they - ig ren e 
you think me whatTam. TOW, We. _ eee * 95 8011 
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O U mention the account I | you foms time ago of the 
- things which Philips faid in his fooliſhneſs: but I can't tell 
4 any thing in your letter, whether you receiv'd a long one 
from me about a fortnight fince. It was pri ly intended to 
thank you for the laſt obliging favour you did me; and perhaps 
for that reaſon you paſs it in filence. I — launch d into ſome 
account of my temporal affairs, and intend now to give you ſome 
hints of my ſpiritual. The concluſion of your letter draws this 
upon you, here you tell me, you pray d for me. Your proceed- 
ing, Sir, is contrary to that of moſt other friends, who never talk 
of praying for a man after they have done him a ſervice, but only 
when they will do him none. Nothing can be more kind than 
the hint you give me of the vanity of human ſciences, which 1 
aſſure you I am daily more convinc'd of; and indeed J have for 
ſome years paſt, look d upon all of em as no better than amuſe- 
ments. To make them the ultimate end of our purſuit, is a 
miſerable and ſhort ambition, which will drop from us at 2 
little diſappointment here, and even in caſe of no diſap 
ments here, will infallibly deſert us hereafter. The utmoſt fiths 
they are capable of beſtowing, is never worth the pains they 
coſt us, and the time they loſe us. If you attain the top of 
your deſires that way, all thoſe who envy you will do you harm; 
and of thoſe who admire You, tew will do "_ good. The un- 
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ſucceſsful writers are your declared enemies, and probably the ſuc- 
ceſsful your ſecret ones: for thoſe hate not more to be excell'd, 
than theſe to be rival d: and at the upſhot, after a life of perpe- 
' tual application, to reflect that you have been doing nothing for 
your felf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry might have gain'd 
you a friendſhip that can never deceive or end, a fatisfaftion which 
praiſe cannot beftow, nor vanity feel, and a glory which (tho in 
one reſpect like fame, not to be had till after death) yet ſhall be 
felt and enjoy'd to eternity. Theſe, dear Sir, are unfeignedly my 
ſentiments, whenever I think at all: for half the things that employ 
our heads deſerve not the name of thoughts, they are only ſtron- 
ger dreams impreſſed upon the imagination: Our ſchemes of 
government, our ſyſtems of philoſophy, our golden worlds of 
poetry, are all but ſo many ſhadowy images and airy proſpects, 
which arife to us but ſo much the livelier and more frequent, as 
we are more overcaſt with the darkneſs, and diſturb d with the 
fumes, of human vanity, 1 ns. 
The ſame thing that makes old men willing to leave this world 
makes me willing to leave poetry, long-habit, and wearineſs of 
the ſame track. Homer will work a cure upon me; fifteen thou- 
ſand verſes are equivalent to fourſcore years, to make one old in 
rhime: and I ſhould be forry and aſhamed, to go on jingling to 
the laſt ſtep, like a waggoner's: horſe, in the ſame: road, and fo 
leave my bells to the next filly animal that will be proud of em. 
That man makes a mean figure in the eye of reaſon, who is 
meaſuring ſyllables and coupling rhimes, when he ſnould be mend- 
ing his own ſoul and ſecuring his own immortality. If I had 
not this opinion, I ſhould be unworthy even of thoſe: fmall and 
limited parts which God has given me; and unworthy of the 
friendſhip of ſuch a man as you. I am your, &c. 1 
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LETTER LxVn. 


5 Jh 25, 1774. 
Have no better excuſe to offer yu; that] have omitted a task 
1 naturally ſo pleaſing to me as converſing upon paper with you, 
but that my time and eyes have been wholly employ d upon Ho- 
mer, whom I almoſt fear I ſhall find but one way of imitating, 
which is in his blindneſs. ' I am perpetually. afflicted with head- 
achs that very much afte& my fight; and indeed fince my co- 
ming hither I have ſcarce — an hour agreeably, except that in 
which I read your letter. I would ſeriouſly have you think, you 
have no man who more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendſhip, than he who leaſt deſerves it on all other accounts 
but his due ſenſe of it. Yet let me tell you, you can hardly 
gueſs what a task you undertake when you profeſs your ſelf my 
. there are ſome Tories who will take you for a Whig, ſome 
Whigs ab will take you for a Tory, ſome Proteſtants who will 
eſteem you a rank Papiſt, and ſore Papiſts who will account _ 
a Heretick. | 
1 find by dear experience, we live in an age 3 it is cri- 
minal to be moderate; and where no one man can be allowed to 
be juſt to all men. The notions of right and wrong are ſo far 
ſtrain d, that perhaps to be in the right ſo very violently, may be 
of worſe conſequence than to be cafily and quietly in the wrong. 
I really wiſh all men ſo well, that I am ſatisfied but few can wiſh 
me ſo; but if thoſe few are ſuch as tell me they do, I am con- 
tent, for they are the beſt people I know. While you believe me 
what I profeſs as to religion, I can bear any thing the bigotted 
may lay : while Mr. Congreve likes my poetry, I can endure Den- 
nis and a thouſand more like him; while the moſt honeſt and 
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moral of each party think me no ill man, 1 can caſily bear that 


the moſt violent and mad of all bee riſe * to throw dirt 
at me. 
I muſt expect an bu died Aen. upon the nication of my 
Homer. Whoever in our times would be a profeſſor of learning 
above his fellows, ought at the very firſt to. enter the world. with 
the conſtancy and reſolution of a primitive chriſtian, and be pre- 
pared to ſuffer all ſort of publick perſecution. It is certainly to 
be lamented, that if any man does but endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, or gratif) others by his ſtudies, he is immediately treated 
as a common enemy, inſtead of being look d upon as a common 
friend; and aſſaulted as generally, as if his whole deſign were to 
prejudice the State or ruin the publick. I will venture to fay, no 
man ever roſe to any degree of perfection in writing, but thro” 
obſtinacy, and an inveterate reſolution againſt the ſtream of man- 
kind: So that if the world has receiv'd any benefit from the la- 


bours of the learned, it was in its own deſpite. For when firſt 


they eſſay their parts, all people in general are prejudiced againſt 


new beginners; and when they have got a little above contempt, 
then ſome particular perſons, who were before unfortunate in their 
own attempts, are ſworn foes to. them only becauſe they ſuc- 
ceed. — Upon the whole, one may ſay of the beſt Writers, that 
they pay a ſevere Fine for their fame, which. it is always in the 


pow'r of the moſt worthleſs part of mankind to 3 e them 
when e POW I am, c. e 


LETTER LXVIIL. 

| Aug. 16 . 
Thank you <ul your good offices which are numberleſs. 
mer advances ſo faſt, that he begins to look about er · the. 
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power of Poetry, for it takes me up fo. intirely that I ſcarce ſee 
what paſſes under my noſe, and hear nothing that is ſaid about 


covery of Briſeis. | 3 fs <6 __ 
I fancy no friendſhip is fo likely to prove laſting as ours, be- 

cauſe I am pretty ſure there never was a friendſhip of fo eaſy a 
nature. We neither of us demand any mighty things from each 
other; what Vanity we have expects its gratification from other 
people. It is not I, that am to tell you what an Artiſt you are, 
nor is it you that are to tell me what a Poet I am; but tis from 
the, world. abroad we hope, (piouſly hope) to hear theſe things. 
At home we follow our buſineſs, when we have any; and think 
and talk moſt of each other when we have none, Tis not unlike 
the happy friendſhip of a ſtay'd man and his wife, who are ſel- 
dom ſo fond as to hinder the buſineſs of the houſe from going on 
all day, or fo indolent as not to find conſolation in each other 
every evening. Thus well-meaning couples hold in amity to the 
laſt, by not expecting too much from human nature; while ro- 
mantick friendſhips, like violent loves, begin with diſquiets, pro- 
ceed to jealouſies, and conclude in animoſities. I have liv'd to 
ſee the face advancement, the ſudden turn, and the abrupt pe- 


riod, of three or four of theſe enormous friendſhipsg' and am per- 


2 


be 
9 


their dignity or merit, and an in ward ex 
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F Lay hold of the opportunity given me by my Lord Du E of 
| Shrewsbury, to aſſure you of the continuance of that efteem 
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nothing hinders the oonſtant agreement of people whi live toge- 
ther, but meer Vanity; a ſecret inſiſting upon what they think 
peRation of ſuch an over- 
meaſure of deference and regard as anſwers to their own extra- 


vagant falſe ſcale ; and which no body can pay, beeauſe none 
but themſelves can tell exactly to what à pitch it amounts? 
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and affection I have long born you, and the memory of ſo many agree- 
able converſations as we have paſs'd together. I wiſh it were a com- 
pliment to fay, ſuch converſations as are not to be found on this fide 
of the water: for the fpitit of diffention is gone forth among us ; nor 
is ita wonder that Button's is no longer Button's, when old England 


is no longer old England, that region of hoſpitality, ſociety, and 


good humour. Party affects us all, even the wits, tho they gain 
as little by politicks as they do by their wit. We talk muck of fine 
ſenſe, refin d ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe ; but for uſe and happineſs, 
give me a little common ſenſe. . I ſay this in regard to ſome gentle- 
men, profeſs d Wits of our acquaintance, wha fancy they can make 
Poetry of conſequence at this time of day, in the midſt of this rag- 
ing fit of Politicks. For they tell me, the buſy part of the nation 


is not more divided about Whig and Tory, than theſe idle fellows 
of the feather about Mr. T'* s and my tranſlation. I (like the To- 


© Sa 
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riet) haye the town in n che mob, on my ſide; but 
dis uſual with the ſmaller party to make up in induſtry what. they 
want in aumber, and that's the caſe with the little Senate of Cato. 
However, if our principles be well conſider d, I muſt appear a brave 
Whig, and Mr. T. a rank Tory: I tranſlated Homer for the publick 
zin general, he to gratify the inordinate deſires of one Man only. 
We have it ſeems, a great Turk in poetry, who can never bear a 
brother on the throne; and has his Mutes too, a ſett of nodders, 
winkers, and whiſperers, whaſe buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other off- 
ſpring of wit in their birth. The new tranſlator of Homer is the 
humbleſt ſlave he has, that is to ſay, his farſt Miniſter ; let him re- 

ceive the honours he gives him, but receive them with fear and 
trembling ; let him be proud of the approbation of his abſolute 
Lord; I appeal to the people, as my rightful judges and maſters ; 
and if they are not inclin'd to condemn me, I fear no arbitrary 
high-flying proceedings from the ſmall Cou rt-faction; at Buttons. 
But after all I have faid of this great man, there is no rupture be- 
tween us: We are each of us ſo civil and obliging, that neither 
thinks he is obliged: And I for my part treat with him, as we do 


with the Grand Monarch ; who has too many great qualities not to 


to be reſpected, tho we know he watches any occaſion to p- 
preſs us. 

When I talk of Homer, 1 muſt not feng the carly preſent you 
made me of Monſieur de la Motte's book. I can't conclude this 
letter without telling you a melancholy piece of news which af- 
fects our very entrails, L is dead, and ſoupes are no more! You 
ſee I write in the old familiar way. „This is not to the miniſter 


© but to the friend.” However it is ſome mark of regard to the 


Miniſter, that I ſteal an 9 from a e of State. 1 
am, &c. F py, 
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Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL, N. 


From 1705 to 1714. 


LETTER IXX. 
* Sir WiiLian TauUMBULL to Mr. Pors. M = 


8 I R. yy Os. 19, 1705. 
Return you the Bock you were pleas'd to ſend me, and with 
it your obliging letter, which deſerves my particular acknow- 

ledgment; for next to the pleaſure of enjoying the company of ſo 
good a friend; the welcomeſt thing to me is to hear from him. I 
expected to find, what J have met with, an admirable genius in 
thoſe Poems, not only becauſe they were Milton's, + or were ap- 
proved by Sir Hen. Wootton, but, becauſe you had commended 

them; and give me leave to tell you, that I know no * ſo like 


* Secretary of State to King William the Third. 
+ LU Allegro, il Peaſeroſo, Lycidas, and the Maſque of. Comus. 


R 
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to equal him, even at the age he wrote moſt of them, as your ſelf. 


Only do not afford s againſt you, that you 
come abroad; ein age, where- 


in wit and true ſenſe is more ſcarce than money, is a piece "gy fuch 


cruelty as your beſt friends can hardly pardon. I hope you will 


nt © an spend; I could offer many rea ſons to this purpolg, 


a= 


not enlarge, for fear of engaging in a ſtile of compliment, w 
has been fo abuſed by 
ſcandalous. I conclude therefore a; an aſſurance Which — 


nexer vary, en 


hich 


L E T T E R LXXI. 
Frow Sir WILLIAM aner 


April 9, 1708. 
Hare this moment xzeceiv'd. the four of yours ef the 8th in- 
* ſtant; and will make you a true excuſe, (tho perhaps no very 

good one) that I deferr d the troubling you with a letter, when I 


ſent back your papers, in hopes of ſecing you at Binfield before 
this time. If I had met with any 


tion with you) tell you my opinianz which I have fr 
tur d togive you, rather in 


grounds I can pretend to judge of poetry, who never have been 


practic d in the art. There may poſſibly be fome happy genius s, 


who may judge of ſome of the natural beauties of a poem, as a 


man * of the proportions of a building, without | 


4X 


ſuch as qu cannot anſwer with any an rey; ; but that I dare 
fonts and knaves, that it is become almoſt 


fault in your performance, 1 
{ſhould freely now (as 1 have Joes too prefumptuoullyin converſa- 
* 
with your * than that 
I could think it reaſonable. For Law cg yet ſatisfied upon vvhat 


wing read 
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Vitruvius, or knowing any thing of the rules of architecture: but 
this, tho it may ſometimes be in the right, muſt be —_ to 
many miſtakes, and is certainly but a ſuperficial know edge; 
without entring into the art, the methods, and the icular ex- 

cellencies of the whole compoſure, in all the parts of it. | 
Beſides my want of skill, I have another reaſon why I ought to 
| ſuſpe& my ſelf, by reaſon of the great affection I have for you; 
which might give too much biaſs to be kind to every thing chat 
comes from you. But after all, I muſt ſay (and I do it with an 
_ old-faſhion'd ſincerity) that J entirely approve. of your tranſlation 
of thoſe pieces of Homer, both as to the verſafication and the true - 
ſenſe that ſhines thro the whole: Nay I am confirmed in my for- 
mer application to you, and give me leave to renew it upon this 
occaſion, that you wou'd proceed in tranſlating that incomparable. 
Poet, to make him ſpeak good Engliſh, to dreſs his admirable 
characters in your proper, ſignificant, and expreſſive conceptions, 
and to make his works as uſeful and inſtructive to this | 
rate age, as he was to our friend Horace, when he read bien 
at Prenefte : Qui, quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid wiide, l 
non, &c. I b of _ ma n n 1 with which Icon . 
am charm'd. | 
Upon the adds: matter 1 n 00 ſend dagen 
be added to the Miſcellanies, ard I Rr will rome tine enough 
for that purpoſe... 
1 have nothing to ay as my Nephew Bs. e for be 
2 them to me ſo late, that I had not time to conſider them; 1 
dare ſay he endeavor d very wuerd {ther be told t ne ha- 
ftily) to execute your commands. 
All I can add is, that if your ach cdl and hinder 
you from/publiſhing this Eſſay, I ſhall only be ſorry that I have no 
more credit with you, to perſuade 3 ae the 5 15 and 
very particularly, dear Sir, Your, K. 
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LETTER IXXII. 


From Sir WIr IIA Daun * abs I \ 


| March 65 1713. 


Thi a haſty (:ribble "LIP more what flows from the heart, 


than a letter after Balzac's manner in ſtuddied phraſes ; ; there- 
fore I will tell you as faſt as I can, that I have receiv'd your favour 
of the 26th paſt, with your kind preſent of The Rape of the Lock. 
You have given me the trueſt ſatisfaction imaginable, not only in 
making good the juſt opinion I have ever had of your reach of 
thought, and my Idea of your comprehenſive genius; but like- 
wiſe in that pleaſure I take as an Engliſh Man to ſee the French, 
even Boileau himſelf in his Lutrin, out-done in your Poem: for 
you deſcend, /eviore plectro, to all the nicer touches, that your 
own obſervation and wit furniſh, on ſuch a ſubject as requires the 
fineſt ſtrokes and the livelieſt imagination. But I muſt ſay no 
more (tho I could a great deal) on what pleaſes me ſo much: and 
henceforth I hope you will never condemn me of partiality, ſince 


I only ſwim with the ſtream, and approve what all men of good 


taſte (notwithſtanding the jarring of Parties) muſt and do uni- 


verſally applaud. I now come to what is of vaſt moment, I mean 


the preſervation of your health, and beg of you earneſtly to get 
out of all Tavern-company, and fly away ra ex incendio. 
What a miſery it is for you to be deſtroy d 


bear the poiſon of bad wine, and to engage you in ſo unequal a 
combat As to Homer, by all Ecan learn your buſineſs is done; 
thereſore come away and take a little time to breathe i in the coun- 


nquam 
by the fooliſh kindneſs 
Ftis all one whether real or pretended) of thoſe who are able to 
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try. I beg now for my own fake,. but much more for yours; me- 


thinks Mr. ——— has ſaid to you more than once, 
Hen fog, nate dea, zeque his, ait, eripe Pammis / 
I am Your, &c. 
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LETTER LXXIN. 


To Sir Wikurau Ts 5. bs 


N a r * 
1 8 - - Ra gh ' 


March 12, 1713. 


"Hough any 1 * you write is ſure to be a pleaſure to me, 
yet I muſt own your laſt letter made me uneaſy : you real - 
ly uſe a ſtyle of compliment, which I expect as little as 1 deſerve 
it. I know tis a common opinion that a young ſcribler is as ill 
pleas'd to hear truth as a young lady. From the moment one ſets 


up for an author, one muſt be treated as e that i is as 
e 


. 
* 


ta Kings Favourite, or as: a King. 


This reno join d to that natural vanity which firſt BS a 
man an author, is certainly enough to render him a coxcomb for 
life. But I muſt grant it is a juſt judgment upon poets, that they 
whoſe chief pretence is Wit, ſhou d be treated as they themſelves 
treat fools, that is, be cajoll'd with praiſes. And I believe, Poets 
2 the only poor fellows in the Ln whom any, body will 
atter. 
I would not be thought to fay this, as if the obliging letter you 
tent me deſerv:d this imputation, only it put me in mind of it; 
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| and I fancy one may apply to one's friend what Ceſar ſaid of his 
wife: © It was notfufficient that he knew her nag himſelf, 
te but ſhe ſhou'd not be ſo much as ſuſpectec. 
As to the wonderful diſcoveries, and all the good news you 
are pleas d to tell me of my ſelf; I treat it, as you who are in the 
ſecret treat common news, as groundleſs reports of things at a 
diſtance ; which I who look into the true ſprings of the affair, in 
my own breaſt, know to have no foundation at all. For Fame, 
tho it be (as Milton finely calls it) zhe laſt infirmity of noble minds, 
is ſcarce ſo ſtrong a temptation as to warrant our loſs of time here: 
it can never make us lie down contentedly on a death-bed, (as 
ſome of the Ancients are ſaid to have done with that thou ght.) 
Vou Sir have your ſelf taught me, that an eaſy ſituation at that 
hour, can Proceed from no ambition leſs noble than that of an 
eternal , which is unattainable by the ſtrongeſt endeavours 
of the wit, but may be gain'd 4 the fincere intentions of the 
heart only, As in the next . ſo in this, the only ſolid bleſ- 
fings are owing to the goodneſs of the mind, not the extenitof the 
capacity : friendſhip here is an emanation from the fame ſource 
as beatitude there: the ſame benevolence and grateful diſpoſition 
that qualifies us for the one, if extended farther, makes us par- 
takers of the other. The utmoſt point of my defires in my pre- 
ſent ſtate terminates in the ſociety and good-will of worthy men, 
which I look upon as no ill earneſt and bor le of the ſociety and 
alliance of happy ſouls hereafter. 
The continuance of your favours to me is what not only makes / 
me happy, but cauſes me to ſet ſome value upon my ſelf as a part 
of your care.' The inſtances I daily meet with of theſe agreeable 
; awakening of friendſhip, are of too pleafing a nature not to be 
e whenever I think of you Jam N „ 
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an 2605 | | | | Dec. 16, 1715. 
FT was one of the Enigma's of Pythagoras, When the 0 
1 © riſe, worſhip the Eccho.” A modern writer explains 
this to fignify, When popular tumults begin, retire to foli- 
<« tudes, or ſuch places where Eccho's are commonly found, rocks, 
« woods, &c. I am rather of opinion it ſhould be int 

« When rumours increaſe, and when there is abundance of noiſe 
« and clamour, believe the ſecond report:? This I think agrees 


more exactly with the eccho, and is the more natural application 


of the ſymbol. However it be, either of theſe precepts is ex- 
treamly proper to be followed at this ſeaſon; and I cannot but 
applaud your reſolution of continuing in what you call your cave 
in the foreſt, this winter; and preferring the noiſe of breaking 
ice to that of breaking ſtateſmen, the rage of ſtorms to that 
of parties, the fury and ravage of floods and tempeſts, to the pre- 
cipitancy of ſome, and the ruin of others, which I fear will be 
our daily proſpects in London. | | 
I fancerely wiſh my ſelf with you, to.contemplate the wonders 
of God in the firmament, rather than the madneſs of man on the 
| earth. But I never had ſo much cauſe as now to complain of my 
poetical ſtar, that fixes me at this tumultuod time, to attend the 
gingling of rymes and the meaſuring of ſyllables: to be almoſt 
the only trifler in the nation; and as ridiculous as the Poet in 
Petronius, who while all the reſt in the ſhip were either labouring 
or praying for life, was ſcratching his head in a little room, to 
write a fine deſcription of the tempeſ. 
You tell me, you like the ſound of no arms but thoſe of Achil- 
les: for my part 1 like them as little as any other arms. Iliſte 
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my ſelf in the battles of Homer, and JI am no ſooner in war, but 
like moſt other folks, I wiſh my ſelf out again. 

I heartily join with you in wiſhing Quiet to our native country : 
Quiet in the ſtate, which like Charity in religion, is too much the 
perfection and happineſs of either, to be broken or violated on any 
pretence or proſpe& whatſoever. Fire and ſword, and fire and 
faggot, are equally my averſion. I can pray for oppoſite parties, 
and for oppoſite religions, with great fincerity. I think to be a 
lover of one's country is a glorious elogy, but I do not think it bs 
great an one as tobe a lover of mankind 

1 ſometimes celebrate you under theſe 1 and j join 
your health with that of the whole world; a truly catholick health, 
which far excels the poor narrow-ſpirited, ridiculous healths now 
in faſhion, to this church, or that church. Whatever our tea- 
chers may ſay, they muſt give us leave at leaſt to wiſh generouſly. 
Theſe, dear Sir, are-my general diſpoſitions, but whenever I pray 
or with for . you are one of the firſt in the Wenne and 
affections of * e 


LETTER LXXV. 
From Sir WILLIAM Taunzurr. 


Jan. 19, 1715-6. 
Should be aſham' 4 of my long idleneſs, in not acknowledg- 
ing your kind advice about Eccho, and your moſt ingenious 

explanation of it relating to popular tumults ; which I own to be 

very uſeful : and yet give me leave to tell you, that I keep my 
ſelf to a ſhort receipt of the ſame Pythagoras, which is Silence ; 
and this I ſhall obſerve, if not the whole time of his diſcipline, yet 
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atleaſt till your return into this country. I am oblig d further to 
this 2 by the moſt ſevere weather I. ever felt; when tho I 
keep as near by — fire ſide as may be, yet gelidus concrevit fri- 
gore ſanguis : and often I apprehend the circulation of the blood 
begins to be ſtop d. I have further great loſſes (to a poor far- 
mer) of my poor oxen — Intereunt * ant circumfuſa 
pruinis Corpora magna boum, &. 

Pray comfort me if you can, by telling me that your ſecond vo- 
lume of Homer is not frozen; for it muſt be expreſs'd very poe- 
tically to ſay now, that the preſſes ſweat. | 

I cannot forbear to add a piece of artifice I have been guiley of, 
on occaſion of my being oblig'd to congratulate the birth-day' of 
a friend of mine: when finding I had no materials of my own, 
I very frankly ſent him your imitation of Martial's epigram on An- 
tonius Primus.“ This has been applauded ſo much, that I am 
in danger of commencing Poet, perhaps Laureat,, (pray defire my 
good friend Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat) provided you will fur- 
ther increaſe my ſtock in this bank. In which proceeding I have 
laid the foundation of my eſtate, and as honeſtly, as many others 
have begun theirs. But now being a little tender, as young be- 
ginners often are, I offer to you (for I have conceal d the true au- 
thor) whether _— wil give me orders to declare who i is the father 


* Jam numerat ackdo * Antonius VO, &c. 


At length my Friend (while Time awith ſtill career 

Wafts on his 2577 wing his eightieth year) 5 8 25 

Sees his paſt days 2 out of Fortune s pou” * = | } 40 J6.v 

Nor dreads approaching Fate's uncertam hour ; | 

Reviews his 2 Je, and in the ſtrict ſurvey Khoo . 

Finds not ene moment he cou'd wiſh away, ' © 654 4-25 | 
Pleasd with the ſeries of each happy day. 

Such, ſuch a man extends his life's ſhort t ſpace, 

And Foun the goal again renews the race: 

For he lives twice, who can at once. employ 
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of this fine child; or not? Whatever you determine, my fingers, 
pen, and ink are ſo frozen, that I cannot thank you more at —_ | 
You will forgive this and all other faults of, dear Sir, your, &c. 


* — ; —_—_ — * 
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os 7 Mrs. B. 1 
f | Al. | r 
OU have ask d me news a hundred times at the _ word 
you ſpoke to me, which ſome would interpret as if you 
expected nothing better from my lips: and truly 'tis not a fign 
two lovers are together, when they can be ſo impertinent as to en- 
quire what the world does. All I mean by this is, that either you 
or I are not in love with the other: I leave you to gueſs which of 
the two is that ſtupid and inſenſible creature, fo blind to the 
other's excellencies and charms. _ | 

This then ſhall be a letter of News; and ſure i you did not 
think me the humbleſt creature in the world, you could never 
imagine a Poet could dwindle to a brother of Dawks and Dyer, 
from a rival of Tate and Brady. 

The Earl of Oxford has behaved ſo bravely, W in this act at 
leaſt he might ſeem above Man, if he had not juſt now voided a 
ſtone to prove him ſubje& to human infirmities. The utmoſt 
weight 15 affliction from miniſterial power and popular hatred, 
were almoſt worth bearing, for the glory of ſuch a dauntleſs con- 
duct as he has ſhewn under it. 

You may ſoon have your wiſh, to enjoy the gallant ſights of ar- 
mies, incampments, ſtandards waving over your brother's corn- 
fields, and the pretty windings of the Thames Rained with the 
blood of men. Your barbarity, which I have heard fo long ex- 
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claim'd againſt in town and country, may have its fill of deſtru- 
ction. I would not add one circumſtance uſual in all deſcriptions 
of calamity, that of the many rapes committed or to be commit- 
ted upon thoſe unfortunate women that delight in war. But God 
forgive me — in this martial age, if I could, I would buy a regi- 
ment for your ſake and ſome others, whom I have cauſe to tear 
no fair means will prevail upon. 
| Thoſe eyes that care not how much miſchief is done, or how 
great ſlaughter committed, ſo they have but a fine ſhow; thoſe 
very-female eyes will be infinitel y delighted with the camp which 
is ſpeedily to be-form'd in — The tents are carried thi- 
ther this morning, new regiments, new cloths, new furniture: 
the fight of ſo many gallant fellows, in all the pompand glare of 
war yet undeform'd by battles, thoſe ſcenes which "England has 
for many years only beheld on ſtages, may poſhbly 1 invite yum cu- 


rioſity to this place. 
By our lateſt accounts, the converſion of T. G. Eſq; is a report- 
ed in a manner ſomewhat more lar: That upon the ſei - 


zure of his Flanders-mares, he ſeem'd more than ordinarily di- 
fturb'd for ſome hours, ſent for his ghoſtly father, and refoly d to 
bear his loſs like a chriſtian; till e 1 of ſeven or eight 
the coaches and horſes of ſeveral of the Nobility paſſing by his 
window towards Hyde-park, he could no longer endure the diſ- 
appointment, but inſtantly went out, took the oath of Abjuration, 
and recover'd his dear n which carry d him in triumph to the 
Ring. The poor diſtreſſed Roman Catholicks, now un-hors d 
and un- charioted, cry out with the Pſalmiſt, * ſome in chariots 
Re NG but we will invocate the name of the mes 
I am, &c. | 
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| 10 E T T E R LAXVIL 
1 1i— 2 1716. 


HE weather is too 1 0 158 one as loves the country 
to leave it at this ſeaſon ; when every ſmile of the ſun, 
like the ſmile of a coy lady, is as dear as it is uncommon : and I 
am ſo much in the taſte of rural pleaſures, I had rather ſee the ſun 
than any thing he can ſhew me, except your ſelf. I deſpiſe eve- 
ry fine thing in town, not excepting your new gown, till I ſee 
you dreſs d in it (which by the way 1 don't like the better for the 
red; the leaves I'think are very pretty.) Iam growing fit, I hope, 
for a better world, of which the light of the ſun is but a ſhadow: 
for I doubt not but God's works here, are what comes neareſt to 
his works there; and that a true reliſh of the beauties of nature is 
the moſt eaſy preparation and gentleſt tranſition to an enjoyment 
of thoſe of heaven ; as on the contrary. a true town life of hurry, 
confuſion, noiſe, ſlander, and diſſenſion, is a fort of apprentice- 
ſhip to hell and its furies. I'm endeavouring to put my mind 
into as quiet a ſituation as I can, to be ready to receive that ſtroke 
which I believe is coming upon me, and have fully refign'd my 
ſelf to yield toit. The ſeparation of my ſoul and body is what I 
could think of with leſs pain; for Tam very ſure he that made it 
will-take care of it, and in whatever ſtate he pleaſes it ſhall be, that 
fate muſt be right: But I cannot think without tears of being ſe- 
parated from my friends, when their condition is ſo doubtful, that 
they may want even ſuch aſſiſtance as mine. Sure it is more mer- 
ciful to take from us after death all memory of what we lov'd or 
purſu d here: for elſe what a torment would it be to a ſpirit, ſtill 
tg loye thoſe creatures it is quite divided from ? Unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that in a more exalted life, all that we eſteemed in this imperfect 


ſtate will affect us no more, than what we low d in our infancy 
concerns us now. 

This is an odd way of writing: to a lady, and Im \ fenfiblewould 
4 me under a great deal of ridicule, were you to ſhow this 
letter among your acquaintance. But perhaps you may not your 
ſelf be quite a ſtranger to this way of thinking. I heartily wiſh 
your life; may be ſo long and ſo happy, as never to let you think 
quite fo far as. J am now led to do; but to think a little towards 


#, is what will make you. the happier and. the eaſier at all 


times. 


There are no a whats or-amuſcments that I don't wiſh. you) 
and therefore tis no ſmall grief to me that I ſhall for: the future 
be leſs able to partake with you in them. But let Fortune do her 

worſt, whatever ſhe makes us loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us 
| loſe our honeſty and our independence ; ; I deſpiſe from my heart 
whoever parts with the beſt, and I pity from my foul whoever 
quits the latter. 

L am griev'd at Mr. G *'s eondition.in this laſt * of depen» 
dence. He has Merit, Gaodnature, and Integrity, three quali- 
ties that I fear are too often loſt upon great men; or at leaſt are 
not all three a match for that one which is oppos d to them, - Flat- 
tery. I wiſh it may not ſoon or late diſplace: him from. the favour: 
he now TINS and ſeems to like. 1 am, &c. 2 


-S 
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LETTER LXXVIIL 
| Madam, 


Othing could. have. more > that melancholy which once. 
uſed to pleaſe me, than my laſt day's journey; for. af- 
ter having paſs d through my. favourite woods in the foreſt, with. 
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a thouſand reveries of paſt pleaſures, I rid over hanging hills, 
whoſe tops were edged with groves, and whoſe feet water'd with 
winding rivers, liſtning to the falls of cataracts below, and the 
murmuring of the winds above: The gloomy verdure of Stonor 
ſucceeded to theſe; and then the ſhades of the evening overtook 
me. The moon roſe in the cleareſt sky I ever ſaw, by whoſe ſo- 
lemn light I paced on flowly, without company, or any interrup- 
tion to the range of my thoughts. About a mile before I reach'd 
Oxford, all the bells toll'd in different notes; the clocks of every 
college anſwer d one another, and founded: forth (ſome in a 
deeper, ſome a ſofter tone) that it was eleven at night. All this 
was no ill preparation to the life I have led fince, among thoſe old 
walls, venerable galleries, ſtone porrico's, ſtudious walks, and ſo- 
litary ſcenes of the Univerſity. I wanted nothing but a black 
gown and a falary, to be as meer a bookworm as any there. I 
conform'd my {elf to the college hours, was roll'd up in books, 
lay in one of the moſt ancient, dusky parts of the Univerfity, and 
was as dead to the world as any hermit of the deſart. If any 
thing was alive or awake in me, it was a little vanity ; ſuch as 
even thoſe good men us d to entertain, when the monks of their 
own order real d their piety and abſtraction. For I found my 
ſelf receiv'd with a ſort of reſpect, which this idle part of man- 
kind, the learned, pay to their own ſpecies; who are as conſider- 
able here, as the buſy, the gay, and the ambitious are in your | 
world. 
Indeed I was treated in ſuch a manner, that I could not but 
ſometimes ask my ſelf in my mind, what college I was founder 
of, or what library I had built? Methinks I do very ill to return 
tothe world again, to leave the only place where I make a figure, 
and from ſeeing my ſelf ſeated with dignity on the moſt conſpicu · 
ous ſhelves of a library, put my ſelf into the abject IA of 125 
ing at a lady s feet in St. James s ſquare. 
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I will not deny, but that like Alexander, in the midſt of m 
glory I am wounded, and find my ſelf a meer man. To tell 
you from whence the dart comes, is to no purpoſe, fince neither 
of you will take the tender care to draw it out of my heart, and 
ſuck the poiſon with your lips. 
Here, at my Lord H*'s, I fee a creature nearer an angel than 
a woman, (tho a woman be very near as good as an angel;) ſhe is 
a relation of his lordſhip's, and he gravely propos d her to me for 
a wife; being tender of her intereſts, and knowing (what is a 
ſhame to providence) that ſhe is leſs indebted to fortune than I. 
1 told him twas what he could never have thought of, if it had 
not been his misfortune to be blind; and what I never could 
think of, while I had eyes to ſee both her and my 6 

1 1 not conclude without telling you, that I will do the ut- 
moſt in the affair you deſire. It would be an inexpreſlible joy to 
me if I could ferve you, and I will always do all I can to give my 
ſelf pleaſure. I wiſh as well for you as for my ſelf; I am in love 
with you much as I am with my ſelf, for I find my ſelf moſt ſo 
with either, when I leaſt  fuſpot it. 


— » - EY 


LETTER: LXXIX. 


HE chief cauſe I have to repent my leaving the town, is 

the uncertainty I am in every day of your fiſter's Rate of 

health. I really expected by every poſt to have heard of her re- 

covery, but on the contrary each letter has been a new awaken- 

ing to my apprehenſions, and I have ever ſince ſuffer d alarms 
upon alarms on her account. No one can be more ſenſibl 


touch d at this than I ; nor any danger of any I love cou d affect 
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me with more uneaſineſs. I have felt ſome weakneſſes of a tender 
kind, which I would not be free from; and J am glad to find my 
| valzedor people ſo naghtly plac d, as to perceive them on n 
caſion. 

I cannot be fo good a 3 as to be willing to SIGIR 
own happineſs oe for her's-in another life. I do more than 2 
for her ſaſety, for every wiſh I make I find immediately chang'd 
into a prayer, | anda more fervent one than T had learn d to make 
till now. 

May her life be . ad hacks than nd her {elf may 
defire, that is, as long and as happy as you can wiſh: - May her 
beauty be as great as poſſible, that is, as it always was, or as yours 
is. But whatever ravages a mercileſs diſtemper may commit, I 
dare promiſe her boldly, what few (if any) of her makers of vi- 
fits and complements dare to de; ſhe ſhall have one man as much 
her admirer as ever. As for your part, Madam, you have me ſo 
more than ever, ſince 1 — been a witneſs to the generous ten- 
derneſs you have ſhewn. * wins ee ee & o. 


* . 2 
* 
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Madam, 


Am not at all concern d to think that this letter may be leſs 
entertaining than ſome I have ſent: I know you are a friend 
that will think a kind letter as good as a diverting one. He that 
gives you his mirth makes a much leſs preſent than he that gives you 
his heart; and true friends wou d rather ſee ſuch thoughts as they 
communicate only to one another, than what they ſquander a- 
bout to all the world. They who can ſet a right value upon any 
thing, will prize one tender, well- meant word, above all that 
ever made them laugh in their lives. If I did not think ſo of you, 


# 
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I ſhould never have taken much pains to endeavour to pleaſe you, 
by writing, or any thing elſe. Wit, I am ſure I want; atleaſt in the 
degree that I ſee others have it, who wou'd at all ſeaſons alike be 
entertaining ; but I would willingly bave ſome qualities that may 
be (at ſome ſeaſons) of more comfort to my ſelf, and of more ſer- 
vice to my friends. I wou'd cut off my own head, if it had no- 
thing better than wit in it; and tear out my own heart, if it had 
no better diſpoſitions than to love only my ſelf, and laugh at all 
my neighbours. 7 | = 

I know you'll think it an agreeable thing to hear that I have 
done a great deal of Homer. If it be tolerable, the world may 
thank you for it: for if I could: have ſeen you every day, and ima- 
gin'd my company cou'd have every day pleas'd you, I ſhou'd 
ſcarce have thought it worth my while to pleaſe the world. How 
many verſes cou'd I gladly have left unfiniſh'd, and turn d into it, 
for people to ſay what they would of, had I been permitted to paſs 
all thoſe hours more pleaſingly? Whatever ſome may think, Fame 
is a thing I am much leſs covetous of, than your Friendſhip; for 
that I hope will laſt all my life, the other I cannot anſwer for. 
What if they ſhou'd both grow greater after my death? alas! they 
wou'd both be of no advantage to me | Therefore think upon it, 
and love me as well as ever you can, while I live. 


LETTER EXAMS 
To Mrs. ARAB PLLA FERMOR on her Marriage. 


OU are by this time ſatisfy'd how much the tenderneſs of 
one man of merit is to be preferr'd to the addreſſes of a 
thouſand. And by this time the gentleman you have made choice 


T 
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of is ſenſible, how great is the joy of having all thoſe charms and 
good qualities which has pleas'd fo many, now apply'd to pleaſe 
one only. It was but juſt, that the ſame virtues which gave you 
reputation, ſhould give you happineſs; and I can wiſh you no 
greater, than that you may receive it in as high a degree your ſelf, 
as ſo much good humour muſt infallibly give it to your hus- 
It may be expected perhaps, that one who has the title of Poet, 
ſhould fay ſomething more polite on this occaſion : But I am real- 
more a well-wiſher to your felicity, than a celebrater of your 
beauty. Beſides, you are now a married woman, and in a way 
to be a great many better things than a fine Lady; ſuch as an ex- 
cellent wife, a faithful friend, a tender parent, and at laſt, as the 
conſequence of them all, a faint in heaven. You ought now to 
hear nothing but that, which was all you ever deſired to hear (what- 
ever others may have ſpoken to you) I mean Truth; and it is with 
the utmoſt that I aſſure you, no friend you have can more rejoice 
in any good that befalls you, is more fincerely delighted with the 
proſpect of your future happineſs, or more unfeignedly deſires a 
long continuance of it. I beg you will think it but juſt, that a 
man who will certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer, after he is 
dead, may have the happineſs to be eſteemed, while he is living, 
Your, &c. | „ 


= [LY „ 


rr ee. 
To the Honourable Mrs. ..... . 


"A LL the pleaſure or uſe of familiar letters, is to give us the 
FN affurance of a friend's welfare; at leaſt tis all I know, who 
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am a mortal enemy and deſpiſer of what they call-fane letters. In 
this view I promiſe you, it will always be a ſatisfaction to me to 
write letters and to receive them from you ; becauſe I unfeignedly 
have your good at my heart, and am that thing, which many peo- 
ple make only a ſubje& to diſplay their fine ſentiments upon, a 
Friend: which is a character that admits of little to be ſaid, till 
ſomething may be done. Now let me fairly tell you, I don't like 
your ſtyle : tis very pretty, therefore I don't like it; and if you 
writ as well as Voiture, I wou'd not give a farthing for ſuch let- 
ters, ' unleſs I were to ſell em to be printed. Methinks I have loſt 
the Mrs. L * I formerly knew, who writ and talk d like other pev- 
ple, (and ſometimes better.) You muſt allow me to ſay, you 
have not ſaid a ſenſible word in all your letter, except where you 
ſpeak of ſhewing kindneſs and expecting it in return : but the 
addition you make about your being but two and twenty, is again 
in the ſtyle of wit and abomination. To ſhew you how very un- 
ſatisfactorily you write, in all your letter you've never told me how 
you do? Indeed I ſee twas abſolutely neceſſary for me to write 
to you, before you continu'd to take more notice of me, for I 
ought to tell you what you are to expect; that is to ſay, Kindneſs, 
which I never fail'd (I hope) to return; and not Wit, which if I 
want, I am not much concern'd, becauſe judgment is. a better 
thing; and if I had, I wou'd make uſe of it rather to play upon 
thoſe I deſpis'd, than to trifle with thoſe I loved. You ſee in ſhort, 
after what manner you may moſt agreeably write to me: tell me 
you are my friend, and you can be no more at a loſs about that 
article. As I have open'd my mind upon this to you, it may alſo 
ſerve for Mr H“ who will ſee by it what manner of letters he muſt 
expect if he correſponds with me. As I am too ſeriouſly yours 
and his ſervant to put turns upon you inſtead of good wiſhes, ſo 
in return I ſhou'd have nothing but- honeſt plain how d'ye's and 
pray remember me's ; which not being fit to be ſhown to any bo- 
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dy for wit, may be a proof we correſpend only for our ſelves, in 
meer friendlyneſs; as doth, God is my witneſs, Vour very, &c. 


LETTER LIXXXIII. 


To Mr. CON GRE E. 


: Fan. 16, 1714-5. 
Ethinks when I write to you, I am making a confeſſion, I 
have got (I can't tell how) ſuch a cuſtom of throwing my 
ſelf out upon paper without reſerve. You were not miſtaken in 
what you judged of my temper of mind when I writ laſt. My 
faults will not be hid from you, and perhaps it is no diſpraiſe to 
me that they will not: the cleanneſs and purity of one's mind is 
never better proved, than in diſcovering its own faults at firſt 
view ; as when a ftream ſhows the dirt at its bottom, it ſhows alſo 
the tranſparency of the water. | 
My ſpleen was not occaſioned however, by any thing an abuſive 
angry critic could write of me. I take very kindly your heroick 
manner of congratulation upon this ſcandal ; for I think nothin 
more honourable, than to be involved in the ſame fate with all 
the great and the good that ever lived; that is, to be envy'd and 
cenſured by bad writers. \' 
You do no more than anſwer my expectations of you, in de- 
claring how well you take my freedom, in ſometimes neglecting 
as I do, -to reply to your letters io ſoon as I ought. Thoſe who 
have a right taſte of the ſubſtantial part of friendſhip, can wave 
the ceremonial: a friend is the only one that will bear the omiſ- 
fion ; and one may find who is not ſo by the very tryal of it. 
As to any anxiety I have concerning the fate of my Homer, the 
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care is over with me: the world muſt be the judge, and I ſhall be 
the firſt to conſent to the juſtice of its judgment, whatever it be. 
J am not fo arrant an Author as even to defire, that if I am in the 
wrong all mankind ſhould be ſo. 

I am mightily pleaſed with a faying of Monſieur Tourreil: 

« When a man writes, he ought to animate himſelf with the 

thoughts of pleaſing all the world: but he is to renounce that 
* defire or hope, the very moment the book goes out of his 
« hands. 

L write this from Binfield, whither I came yeſterday, having 
paſt a few days in my way with my Lord Bolingbroke : I go to 
London in three days time, and will not fail to pay a viſit to Mr. 

M“, whom I ſaw not long ſince at my Lord Halifax s. I hoped 
from thence he had ſome hopes of advantage from the preſent ad- 
miniſtration : for few people (I think) but I, pay — to great 
men without any proſpects. I am in the faireſt way in the world 
of being not worth a· groat, being born both a Papiſt and a Poet. 
This puts me in mind of re- acknowledging your continued endea- 
vours to enrich me: But I can tell you tis to no purpoſe, for 
without the Opes, æguum mi animum ipſe purabo. 


— 


LETTER LXXXIV. 
From Dr. AR RUTHNO r. 


London, Sept. 7, 171 A 
Am extreamly oblig'd to you for taking notice of a poor old 
diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt deſpiſeable thing in 
the world. This blow has ſo rous'd Scriblerus that he has reco- - 
ver'd his ſenſes, and thinks and talks like other men. From be- 
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ing frolickſome and gay he is turn d grave and moroſe. His lu- 
cubrations lye neglected amongſt old -news-papers, caſes, peti- 
tions, and abundance of unanſwerable letters. I wiſh to God 
they had been amongſt the papers of a noble Lord ſealed up. Then 
might Scriblerus have paſs d for the Pretender, and it would have 
been a moſt excellent and laborious work for the Flying Poſt. or 
ſome ſuch author, to have allegoriz d all his adventures into a 
plot, and found out myſterics ſomewhat like the Key to the Lock. 
Martin's office is now the ſecond door on the left hand in Dover- 
ſtreet, where he will be glad to ſee Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and 
his old friends, to whom he can ſtill afford a half pint of claret. 
It is with ſome pleaſure that he contemplates the world ftill buſy, 
and all mankind at work for him. I have ſeen a letter from Dean 
Swift; he keeps up his noble ſpirit, and tho' like a man knock d 
down, you may behold him ſtill with a ſtern countenance, and 
aiming a blow at his adverſaries. I will add no more, being in 
haſt, only that I will never forgive you if yow don't uſe my fore- 
ſaid houſe in-Dover-ſtreet with the ſame freedom as you did that 
in St, James's ; for as our friendſhip was not begun upon the rela- 
tion of a courtier, ſo J hope it will not end with it. I will always 
be proud to be reckon'd amongſt the number of your friends and 
humble ſervants. — —— 
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Aug. 27, 1714. 
Hatever ſtudies on the one hand, or amuſements on the 
other, it ſhall be my fortune to fall i into, I ſhall be equal- 
ly incapable of forgetting you in any of 'em, The task I under- 
took ®, tho' of weight enough in itſelf, has had a voluntary in- 
creaſe by the inlarging my deſign of the Notes; and the neceſſity 

of conſulting a number of books has carry'd me to Oxford : but 1 
fear, thro' my Lord Harcourt's and Dr. Clarke's means, I ſhall be 
more converſant with the pleaſuresand company of the Place, than 

with the books and manuſcripts of it. 

I find ſtill more en to com ee of the negligence of the Ge⸗ 
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ographers in their Maps of old Greece, fince I look'd upon two 
or three more noted names in the publick libraries here. But wich 
all the care Iam capable of, I have ſome cauſe to fear the engra- 
ver will prejudice me in a few ſituations. I have been fore d to 
write to him in ſo high a ſtyle, that were my epiſtle intercepted, 
it would raiſe no ſmall admiration in an ordinary man. There 
is ſcarce an order in it of leſs importance, than to remove ſuch 
and ſuch mountains, alter the courſe of ſuch and ſuch rivers, place 
a large city on ſuch a coaſt, and raze another in another country. 
J have ſet bounds to the ſea, and faid to the land, thus far ſhalt 
thou advance, and no further *. In the mean time, I who talk 
and command at this rate, am in danger of loſing my horſe, and 
ſtand in ſome fear of a country Juſtice. To diſarm me indeed 
may be but prudential, conſidering what Armies I have at pre- 
ſent on foot, and in my ſervice: a hundred thouſand Grecians 
are no contemptible body ; for all that I can tell, they may be as 
formidable as Br thouſand Prieſts ; and they ſeem proper forces 
to ſend againſt thoſe in Barcelona. That fiege deſerves as fine a 
poem as the Iliad, and the machining part of poetry would be 
the juſter in it, as they ſay the inhabitants expect Angels from hea- 
ven to their aſſiſtance, May I venture to ſay who am a Papiſt, 
and ſay to you who are a Papiſt, that nothing is more aſtoniſhing 
to me, than that people ſo greatly warm'd with a ſenſe of Liberty, 
ſhould be capable of harbouring ſuch weak ſuperſtition, and that 
fo much bravery and ſo much folly can inhabit the ſame breaſts ? 
I could not but take a trip to London on the death of the 
Queen, mov'd by the 4 mon curioſity of mankind, who leave 


their own buſineſs to be looking upon other mens. I thank God 
that as for my ſelf, I am below all the accidents of ſtate- changes 
by my circumſtances, and above them by my philoſophy. Com- 


This relates to the 188 of ancient Greece, | laid down oP our F Authpe 3 in his obſervations on 
the ſecond Iliad, | 
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mon charity of man to man, and — good will to all, are 
the points I have moſt at heart; and I am ſure thoſe are not to 
be broken, for the ſake of any governors, or government. I am 
willing to hope the beſt, and what I more wiſh than my own or 
any particular man's advancement, is, that this turn may put $0 
end entirely to the Diviſions of Whig and Tory, that the 
may love each other as well as I love them both, or at leaſt — 
each other as little as I would either: and that our own people 
may live as quietly as we ſhall certainly let theirs ; that is to ſay, 
that want of power itſelf in us may not be a ſurer prevention of 
harm, than want of will in them. Iam ſure, if all Whigs and all 
Tories had the ſpirit of one Roman Catholick that I know, it 
would be well for all Roman Catholicks; and if all Roman Ca- 
tholicks had always had that ſpirit, it had been well for all others; 
and we had never en charg d with ſo wicked a © as that of 
Perſecution. 
L agree with you in my ſentiments. of the flate of. our nation 
ſince this change: I find my ſelf juſt in the ſame ſituation of 
mind you deſeribe as your own, heartily wiſhing the good, that is, 
the quiet of my country, and hoping a total end of all the unha 
py diviſions of mankind by party-ſpirit, which at beſt is but the 
e of v for the gain of a few. I am, &c. 2 


LETTER I. 


From Mr. B L o u NT. 


T ; is with a oreat deal of pleaſuse I fee your letter, dear Sir, 
| written in a ſtile that ſhows. you full of health, and in the 
midſt of diverſions; 1 think thoſe two things neceſſaty to a man 


U 
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who has fuch undertakings in hand as yours. All lovers of Ho- 
mer are indebted to you for taking fo much pains about the fitua- 
tion of his Hero's kingdoms; it will not only be of great uſe with 
regard to his works, but'to all that read any of the Greek Hiſto- 
rians; who generally are ill underſtood thro the difference of the 
maps as to the places they they treat of, which makes one think 
one author contradicts another. You are going to ſet us right; 
and tis an advantage every body will gladly ſee you engroſs the 
of. 
© ou can draw rules to be free and eaſy, from formal pedants ; 
and teach men to be ſhort and pertinent, from tedious commen- 
tators. However, I congratulate your happy deliverance from 
fuch authors, as you (with all your humanity) cannot wiſh alive 
again to converſe with. Critics will quarrel with you, if you dare 
to pleaſe withont their leave; and Zealots will ſhrug up their 
thoulders at a man, that pretends to get to Heaven out of their 
form, dreſs, and diet. I would no more make a judgment of an 
author's genius from a damning critic, than I would of a man's 
religion from an unſaving zealot. | | 
F could take great delight in affording you the new glory of 
making a Barceloniad (if I may venture to coin ſuch a word) I 
fancy you would find a juſter parallel than it ſeems at firſt fight; 
for the Trojans too had a great mixture of folly with their brave- 
: and J am out of countenance for them when I read the wiſe 
reſult of their council, where after a warm debate between An- 
tenor and Paris about reſtoring Helen, Priam ſagely determines 
that they ſhall go to ſupper. And as for the Greeks, what can 
equal their ſuperſtition in ſacrificing an innocent lady ? 


Tantum Religio potuit, & c. 


I have a good opinion of my politicks, ſince they agree with a 
man who always thinks ſo juſtly as you. I wiſh it were in our 
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power to perſuade all the nation into as calm and ſteady Aer 
ſition of mind. 
We have receiv'd the late melancholy news, mah the uſual ce- 
remony, of condoling in one breath for the loſs of a gracious 
Queen, and in another rejoycing for an illuſtrious King. My 
views carry me no farther, than to wiſh the peace and welfare of 
my country ; and my morals and politicks teach me to leave all 
— to be adju ſted by our repreſentatives above, and to divine 
providence. It is much at one to you and me who fit at the helm, 
provided they will permit us to fail quietly in the great ſhip. Am- 
bition is a vice that is timely mortify'd in us poor Papiſts; we 
ought in recompence to cultivate as many virtues in our ſelves as 
we can, that we may be truly great. Among my Ambitions, that 
of being a fincere friend is one of the chief ; yet I will confeſs that 
I have a ſecret pleaſure to have ſome of my deſcendants know, 
that their Anceſtor was great with Mr. Pope. I am, &c. 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 


From Mr. Blount. 

Nov. 11, 17 15. 
is an agreement of lung date between you and me, that you 
ſhould do with my letters juſt as you pleaſed, and anſwer them 
at your leifure, and that is as ſoon as I ſhall think you ought. I 
have ſo true a taſte of the ſubſtantial part of your friendſhip, that 
I wave all ceremonials; and am ſure to make you as many viſits 

as I can, and leave you to return them whenever you pleaſe, . 
ring you they ſhall at all times be heartily welcome to me. | 
The many alarms we have from your parts, have no effect up- 


on the genius that reigns in our country, which is happily turad -. 


'V ©. 
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to preſerve peace and quiet among us. What a Aima ſcene has 
there been open'd in the North? what ruin have thoſe unfortu- 
nate raſh gentlemen drawn upon themſelves and their miſerable 
followers, and perchance upon many others too, who upon no ac- 
- count would be their followers ? However, it may look ungene- 
rous to reproach people in diſtreſs. I don't remember you and I 
ever uſed to trouble our {elves about politicks, but when any mat- 
ter happen'd to fall into our diſcourſe, we us'd to condemn all 
undertakings that tended towards the diſturbing the peace and 
quiet of our country, as contrary to-the notions we had of mora- 
lity and religion, which oblige us on no pretence whatſoever to 
violate the laws of charity: how many lives have there been loſt 
in hot blood, and how many more are there like to be taken off 
in cold ? If the broils of the nation affect you, come down to me, 
and though we are farmers, you know Eumeus made his friends 
welcome. You ſhall here worſhip the Eccho at your eaſe ; in- 
deed we are forc'd to do fo, becauſe we can't hear the firſt report, 
and therefore are oblig d to liſten to the ſerond ; which for ſecu- 
rity fake, I do not always believe neither. "AR 
"Tis a great many years fince I fell in love with the character of 
Pomponius Atticus: I long d to imitate him a little, and have 
contriv'd hitherto, to be like him engaged in no party, but to be 
a a faithful friend to ſome in both: I find my ſelf very well in this 
ou hitherto, and live in a certain peace of mind by it, which T 
am perſuaded brings a man more content than all the perquiſites 
of wild ambition. I with pleaſure join with you in wiſhing, nay 
I am not aſhamed to fay, in praying for the welfare temporal and 
eternal of all mankind. How much more affectionately then 
ſhall I do fo for you, 1 Fam in a molt particular manner and 


wa al _—_— your, &c. 


R 
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LETTER LXXXVIIL 


| - 7 21, om 

| Know of nothing that will be 0 0 to you at preſent, 
1 as ſome circumſtances of the laſt act of that eminent comick 
poet, and our friend, Wycherley. He had often told me, as. 
doubt not he did all his acquaintance, that he would marry as ſoon 
as his life was deſpair d of: Accordingly a few days before his 
death he underwent the ceremony; and join d together thoſe two 
ſacraments which wiſe men ſay ſhould be the laſt we receive; for 
if you obſerve, matrimony is plac'd after extreme unction in our 
catechiſm, as a kind of hint of the order of time in which they are 
to be taken. The old man then lay down, fatisfy'd inthe conſcience 
of having by this; one act paid his juſt debts, obliged a woman 
who (he was told) had merit, and ſhewn an heroick reſentment 
of the ill uſage of his next heir. Some hundred pounds which he 
had with the lady, diſcharged thoſe debts; a jointure of four hun- 
dred a year made her a recompenſe; and the nephew he left to 
comfort himſelf as well as he could, with the miſerable remains of 
a mortgaged eſtate. I ſaw our friend. twice alter this. was done, 
leſs peeviſh in his ſickneſs than he uſed to be in his health; nei- 
ther much afraid of dying, nor (which in him had been more 
likely) much aſhamed of marrying. The evening before he ex- 
pired, he called his young wife to the bedſide, and earneſtly en- 
treated her not to deny him one requeſt, the laſt he ſhould make. 

: Upon her aſſurances of conſenting to it, he told her, © My dear, 
« it is only this, that you will never marry an old man again. 

I cannot help remarking that ſickneſs, which often deſtroys both 
wit and wiſdom, yet ſeldom has power to remove that talent 


which we call humour: Mr. Wycherley ſhew'd his, even in this 
laſt compliment; tho I think his requeſt a little hard, for why 
ſhould he bar hee from doubling her N on the ſame eaſy 
terms 

So trivial as theſe "218 RA are, I ſhould not be difj pleas'd 
my ſelf to know ſuch trifles, when they concern or charadteriſe 
any eminent perſon. The wiſeſt and wittieſt of men are ſeldom 
wiſer or r wittier than others in theſe ſober moments: At leaſt, our 
friend ended much in the character he had lived in: and Horace's 
rule for a play, may as well be apply d to him as a play-wright. 


Servetur ad imum 


Quali ab inceptu proceſſerit, & fibi conftet. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER — 


February 10, 1715-16, 

Am juſt return'd from the country, whither Mr. Rowe ac- 
companied me, and paſs'd a week in the Foreſt. I need not 
tell you how much a man of his turn entertain d me; but I muſt 
acquaint you there is a vivacity and gaiety of diſpoſition almoſt 

uliar to him, which make it impoſſible to part from him with- 
out that uneaſineſs which generally fucceeds all our pleaſures. 1 
have been Juſt taking a ſolitary walk by moon-ſhine, full of re- 
flections on the tranſitory nature of all human delights ; and gi- 
ving my thoughts a looſe in the contemplation of thoſe ſatisfa- 
ions which probably we may hereafter taſte in the company of 
ſeparate ſpirits, when we ſhall range the walks above, and perhaps 
gaze on this world at as vaſt a diftance as we now do on thoſe 
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worlds. The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that converſation muſt 
undoubtedly be of a nobler kind, and (not unlikely) may pro- 
ceed from the diſcoveries each ſhall communicate to another, of 
God and of nature; for the happineſs of minds can ſurely be no- 
thing but knowledge. | va 
Ihe bigheſt gratification we receive here from company is 
Mirth, which at the beſt is but a fluttering unquiet motion, that 
beats about the breaſt for a few moments, and after leaves it void 
and empty. Keeping good company, even the beſt, is but a leſs 
. ſhameful art of loſing time. What we here call ſcience and ſtudy, | 
are little better: the greater number of arts to which we apply 
our ſelves are meer groping in the dark; and even the ſearch of 
our moſt important concerns in a future being, is but a needleſs, 
anxious, and uncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner than we can, 
what without all this ſollicitude we ſhall know a little later. We 
are but curious impertinents in the caſe of futurity. *Tis not our 
buſineſs to be gueſſing what the ſtate of ſouls ſhall be, but to be 
doing what may make our own ſtate happy; we cannot be know- 
ing, but we can be virtuous. _ Mc we 
If this be my notion of a great part of that high ſcience, Divi- 
nity, you will be ſo civil as to imagine I lay no mighty ſtreſs up- 
on the reſt. Even of my darling poetry I really make no other 
uſe, than horſes of the bells that gingle about their ears (tho now 
and then they toſs their heads as if they were proud of 'em) only 
to jogg on, a little more merrily. 

Your obſervations on the narrow conceptions of mankind in 
the point of friendſhip, confirm me in what I was ſo fortunate as 
at my firſt knowledge of you to hope, and ſince ſo amply to ex- 
perience. Let me take ſo much decent pride and dignity upon 
me, as to tell you, that but for opinions like theſe which I diſco- 
ver d in your mind, I had never made the trial I have done; which 
has ſucceeded: ſo much to mine, and I believe not leſs to your ſa> 
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tisfaction: for if I know you right, your pleaſure is greater in obli- 
ging me, than I can feel 'on my part, till it falls in my power to 
oblige you. = 1 ILÞ e 
Vour remark, that the variety of opinions in politicks or reli- 
gion is often rather a gratification, than an objection, to people 
who have ſenſe enough to conſider the beautiful order of nature 
in her variations; makes me think you have not conſtrued Joan- 
nes Secundus wrong, in the verſe which precedes that which you 
quote: Bene nota Fides, asItake it, does no way ſignify the Roman 
Catholic Religion, tho' Secundus was of it. I think it was a gene- 
rous thought, and one that flow'd from an exalted mind, that it was 
not improbable but God might be delighted with the various me- 
thods of worſhipping him, which divided the whole world. Iam 
pretty ſure you and I ſhould no more make good Inquiſitors to the 
modern tyrants in faith, than we could have been quality'd for 
Lictors to Procruſtes, when he converted refractory members with 
the rack. Ina word, I can only repeat to you what I think I 
have formerly ſaid ; that I as little fear God will damn a man who 
has Charity, as I hope that any Prieſt can ſave him without it. 
I am, &c. | ; . n 


—— 


* 


— 


arri xc 


15 | March 20, 1715-16. 
| Firms that a real concern is not only a hindrance to ſpeaking, 
but to writing too : the more time we give our ſelves to think 
over one's own or a friend's unhappineſs, the more unable we 
grow to expreſs the grief that proceeds from it. It is as natural 
to delay a letter, at ſuch a ſeaſon as this, as to retard a melancho- 
ly-vifit to a perſon one cannot relieve. One is aſhamed in that 
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ng to pretend to entertain people with trifling, infig- 

nificant affectations of ſorrow on the one hand, or Ws 
and forced gayeties on the other. Tis a kind of profanation of 
things ſacred; to treat ſo ſolemn a matter as a generous voluntar 
Suftering, with compliments, or heroic gallantries. Such a mind 
as yours has no need of being ſpirited up into honour, or like a 
weak woman, praiſed into an opinion of its own virtue. Tis 
enough to do and ſuffer what we ought ; and men ſhould know, 
that the noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far above that of 
enterprizing greatly, as an unblemiſh'd conſcience and inflexible 
reſolution are above an accidental flow of ſpirits, or a ſudden tide 
of blood. If the whole religious buſineſs of mankind be included 
in reſignation to our maker, and charity to our fellow creatures; 
there are now ſome people who give us as good an opportunity of 
practiſing the one, as themſelves have given an inſtance of the vi- 
olation of the other. Whoever is really brave, has always this 
comfort when he is oppreſt, that he knows himſelf to be ſuperior. 
to thoſe who injure him: for the greateſt power on earth can no 
ſooner do him that injury, but the brave man can make himſelf 
greater by forgiving it. 

If it were generous to ſeek for alleviating conſolations in a ca- 
| lamity of ſo much glory, one might ſay that to be ruin'd thus in 
the groſs, with a whole people, is but like periſhing in the gene- 
ral conflagration, where nothing we can value is left behind us. 

Methinks the moſt heroic thing we are left capable of doing, is 
to endeavour to lighten each other's load, and (oppreſt as we are) 
to ſuccour ſuch as are yet more oppreſt. If there are too many 
who cannot be aſſiſted but by what we cannot give, our money; 
there are yet others who may be relieved by our counſel, by aur 
countenance, and even by our cheartulneſs. The otjaſortunes of 
private families, the miſunderſtandings of people whom diſtreſſes 
make ſuſpicious the coldneſſes of relations whom change of re- 
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ligion may diſunite, or the neceſſities of half-ruin'd eſtates render 
unkind to each other; theſe at leaſt may be ſoften d in ſome de- 
oree, by a general well-manag d humanity among our ſelves; 
if all thoſe who have your principles of belief, had alſo your ſenſe 
and conduct. But indeed moſt of em have given lamentable 
proofs of the contrary ; and 'tis to be apprehended that they who 
want ſenſe, are only religious thro' weakneſs, and good-natur'd 
thro' ſhame. Theſe are narrow-minded creatures that never deal 
in eſſentials, their faith never looks beyond ceremonials, nor their 
charity beyond relations. As poor as I am, I would gladly re- 
lieve any diſtreſſed, conſcientious French refugee at this inſtant : 
what muſt my concern then be, when I perceive ſo many anxie- 
ties now tearing thoſe hearts, which I have defired a place in, and 
clouds of melancholy rifing on thoſe faces, which I have long 
look d upon with affection? I begin already to feel both what 
fome apprehend, and what others are yet too ſtupid to apprehend. 
I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional inconveniencies and 
chagrins, more than their ſmall remain of life ſcem'd deſtin'd to 
undergo; and with the young, for ſo many of thoſe gayeties and 
pleaſures (the portion of youth) which they will by this means be 
depriv'd of. This brings into my mind one or other of thoſe I love 
beſt, and among them the widow and fatherleſs, late of... As 
I am certain no people living had an earlier and truer ſenſe of others 
misfortunes, or a more generous reſignation as to what might be 
their own, ſo I earneſtly wiſh that whatever part they muſt bear, 
may be render'd as ſupportable to them, as it is in the power of 
any friend to make it. | 
But I know you have prevented me in this thou ght, as you al- 
ways will in any thing that's good, or generous : I find by a letter 
of your lady's (which I have ſeen) that their eaſe and tranquility 
zs part of your care. I believe there's ſome fatality in it, that you 
ſhould always, from time to time, be doing thoſe — things 
that make me enamour'd of you. 
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I write this from Windſor Foreſt, of which I am come to take 
my laſt look. We here bid our neig . adieu, much as thoſe 
who go to be hang d do their — who are condemn d 
to follow them a ny weeks after. I parted from honeſt Mr. D* 
with tenderneſs; and from old Sir William Trumbull as from a 
venerable prophet, foretelling with lifted hands the miſeries to 
come, from which he is juſt going to be remov'd himſelf _ 


Perhaps, now I have learnt fo far as 
— Mos dulcia linguimus arva, 
My next leſſon may be 


Vos Patriam fugimus — 


Let that, and all elſe be as Heaven pleaſes! I have 8 juſt 
enough to keep me a man of honour. I believe you and I ſhall 
never be aſham'd of each other. I know I wiſh my Country well, 
and if it undoes me, it ſhall not make me : wiſh] it otherwiſe | 


LETTER XC. | 
5 June 22, 1716. 
F a regard both to publick and private affairs may plead a law- 
I ful 7 4 in behalf of a negligent correſpondent, I have real - 
ly a very good title to it. I cannot ſay whether tis a felicity or 
unhappineſs, that I am obliged at this time to give up my whole 
application to Homer; when without that employment, my 
thoughts muſt turn upon what is leſs agreeable, the violence, mad- 
neſs and reſentment of modern War makers, which are likely to 


This was written in the year of the affair of Preſton. 
X 2 
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prove (to ſome people at leaſt) more fatal, than the ſame qualitic 412 
in Achilles did to his unfortunate country-men. 


Tho the change of my ſcene of life, from Windſor foreſt to the : : . . 


fide of the Thames, be one of the grand Æra's of my days, and 
may be called a notable period in ſo inconſiderable a hiſtory; yet 
you can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of life to 


another, with ſo much tranquility, ſo eaſy a tranſition, and fo 


laudable a behaviour. I am become ſo truly a citizen of the world 


(according to Plato's expreſſion) that I look with equal indifference 


on what I have loſt, and on what I have gained. The times and 
amuſements paſt are not more like a dream to me, than thoſe 
which are preſent : I lie in a refreſhing kind of inaction, and have 
one comfort at leaſt from obſcurity, that the darkneſs helps me to 
fleep the better. I now and then reflect upon the enjoyment of 
my friends, whom I fancy I remember much as ſeparate ſpirits 
do us, at tender intervals, neither interrupting their own employ- 
ments, nor altogether careleſs of ours, but in general conſtantly 
wiſhing us well, and hoping to have us one day in their com- 
any. 
l To grow indifferent to the world is to grow philofophical, or 
religious (which-ſoever of thoſe turns we chance to take) and in- 
deed the world is ſuch a thing, as one that thinks pretty much, 
muſt either laugh at, or be angry with: but if we laugh at it, 
they fay we are proud; and if we are angry with it, they ſay we 
are ill natur d. So the moſt politick way is to ſeem always bet- 
ter pleas'd than one can be, greater admirers, greater lovers, and 
in ſhort greater fools, than we really are: ſo ſhall we live com- 
fortably with our families, quietly with our neighbours, favour'd 


by our maſters, and happy with our miſtreſſes. I have fill'd my 
paper, and ſo adieu. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XCIL | 
"Inc | des 8 1717. 

Think your leaving England was like a good man's leaving 
| the world, with the bleſſed conicience of having acted well in 
it: and I hope you have received your reward, in being happy 
where you are. I believe, in the religious country you inhabit, 
you'll be better pleas'd to find I confider you in this light, than if 
I compared you to thoſe Greeks and Romans, whoſe conſtancy. 
in ſuffering pain, and whoſe reſolution in purſuit of a generous: 
end, you would rather imitate than boaſt of. 

But I had a melancholy hint the other day, as if you were yet 
a martyr to the fatigue your virtue made you undergo on this fide 
the water. I beg if your health be reſtor d to you not to deny me 
the joy of knowing it. Your endeavours of ſervice and good ad- 
vice to the poor papiſts, put me in mind of Noah's preaching for- 
ty years to thoſe folks that were to be drowned at laſt. At the worſt 
I heartily wiſh your Ark may find an Arrarat, and your wife and 
family, (the hopes of the good patriarch) land fafely after the de- 
luge, upon the ſhore of Totneſs. | 

If I durſt mix prophane with ſacred hiſtory, I would comfort 
you with the old tale of Brutus the wandring Trojan, who found 
on that very coaſt the happy end of his peregrinations and adven- 
tures : For I have been lately reading Jeffery of Monmouth (to 
whom your Cornwall is not a little beholden) in the tranſlation of. 
a clergyman in my neighbourhood. He wanted my help to verſi- 
fy the prayer of Brutus, made when he was much in our circum- 
ſtances, enquiring in what land to ſet up his ſeat, and worſhip like 
his fathers ? 

| Goddeſs of Woods, tremendous in the chace, 

To Mountain-wolves and all the Savge race; 
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Wide o er th aerial Vault extends thy fway, 
And ver th infernal Regions void of day, 
On thy third Reign look down; diſcloſe our Fate, 
In what new Mation ſhall we fix our Seat? 
When fhall we next thy ballow'd Altars raiſe, 
and RQuires of Virgins celebrate thy praiſe ? 


The poor man is highly concerned to vindicate Jeffery's vera- 
city as an hiſtorian ; and told me he was perfectly aſtoniſhed, we 
of the Roman communion could doubt of the legends of his Gi- 
ants, while we believ'd thoſe of our Saints? I am forc'd to make 
a fair compoſition with him ; and, by crediting ſome of the won- 
ders of Corinzus and Gogmagog, have brought him ſo far alrea- 
dy, that he ſpeaks reſpectfully of St. Chriſtopher's carrying Chriſt, 
and the reſuſcitation of St. Nicholas Tolentine's chickens. Thus 
we proceed apace in converting each other from all manner of in- 
fidelity. CSE 

Ajax and Hector are no more, compared to Corinæus and Ar- 
thur, than the Guelphs and Ghibellines were to the Mohocks of 
ever dreadful memory. This amazing writer has made me lay 
aſide Homer for a week, and when I take him up again I ſhall be 
very well prepared to tranſlate, with belief and reverence, the 
ſpeech of Achilles's Horſe. i 3% 

Youlll excuſe all this trifling, or any thing elſe which prevents 
a ſheet full of compliment: and believe there is nothing more 
true (even more true than any thing in Jeffery is falſe) than that 
I have a conſtant affection for you, and am, &c. 


P.S. I know you will take part in rejoycing for the victory of 
Prince Eugene over the Turks, in the zeal you bear to the Chri- 
ſtian intereſt, tho your Couſin of Oxford (with whom I dined ye-. 
ſterday) ſays, there is no other difference in the Chriſtians beating 
the Turks, or the Turks beating the Chriſtians, than whether the 
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Emperor ſhall firſt declare war againſt Spain, or Spain declare it 
againſt the Emperor ? 


n 


: | 2 E 

| 155 Nov. 27, 1717. 
HE queſtion you propoſed to me is what at preſent I am 
the moſt unfit man in the world to anſwer, by my loſs of 
one of the beſt of fathers. | 

He had liv'd in ſuch a courſe of Temperance as was enough to 
make the longeſt life agreeable to him, and in ſuch a courſe of 
Piety as ſuffic d to make the moſt ſudden death ſo alſo. Sudden 
indeed it was: however, I heartily beg of God togive me ſuchan 
one, provided I can lead ſuch a life. I leave him to the mercy 
of God, and to the piety of a religion that extends beyond the 
grave: Si qua eff ea cura, Rc. 

He has left me to the tickliſh management of ſo narrow a for- 
tune, that any one falſe ſtep would be fatal. My mother is in 
that diſpirited tate of reſignation, which is the effect of long life, 
and the loſs of what is dear to us. We are really each of us in 
want of a friend, of ſuch an human turn as your ſelf, to make 
almoſt any thing deſirable to us. I feel your abſence more 
than ever, at the ſame time I can leſs expreſs my regards to you 
than ever; and ſhall make this, which is the moſt ſincere letter 
ever wrote to you, the ſhorteſt and fainteſt perhaps of any you 
have receiv'd. *Tis enough if you reflect, that barely to remem- 
ber any perſon when one's mind is taken up with a ſenſible ſorrow, 
is a great degree of friendſhip, I can ſay no more but that I love 
you, and all that are yours; and that I wiſh it may be very long 
before any of yours ſhall feel for you what I now feel for my fa- 
ther. Adieu. : 
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LETTER XCIV. 
OE. 21, 1721. 

you very kind and obliging manner of enquiring after me, 

among the firſt concerns of life at your reſuſcitation, ſhould 
have been ſooner anſwer'd and acknowledg'd. I ſincerely rejoice 
at your recovery from an illneſs which gave me leſs pain than it 
did you, only from my ignorance of it. I ſhould have elſe been 
ſeriouſly and deeply afflicted, in the thought of your danger by a 
fever. I think it a fine and a natural thought, which IJ lately 
read in a letter of Montaigne's publiſh' d by P. Coſte, giving an 
account of the laſt words of an intimate Ld of his: Adieu 
© my friend] the pain 1 feel will ſoon be over, but I grieve for 
© that you are to fee], which is to laſt you for life. 

I joyn with your family i in giving God thanks for lending us a 
worthy man ſomewhat longer. The comforts you receive from 
their attendance, put me in mind of what old Fletcher of 3 
faid one day to me. Alas, I have nothing to do but to dye; I 
am a poor individual; no creature to wiſh, or to fear, for m. 
© life or death: Tis the only reaſon I have to repent being a ſingle 
©* man; now I grow old, I am like a tree without a prop, and 
2 without young trees to grow round me, for company and de- 
© fence. | 

T hope the gout will ſoon go after the fever, and all evil hides 
remove far from you. But pray tell me, when will you move to- 
wards us? if you had an interval to get hither, I care not what 
fixes you afterwards, except the gout. Pray come, and never 
ſtir from us again. Do away your dirty acres, caſt 'em to dirt 


people, ſuch as in the ſcripture phraſe poſſeſs the land. Shake off 
your earth like the noble animal in Milton, 
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The taumy Lyon, pawing to get free 
Flis binder parts, * 554. from bonds, 
And rampant ſhakes his brinded main : the ounce, 
The lizard, and the tiger, as the mole 
 Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw 

- If a hillocks ! 


But I believe Milton never n ght theſs fine verſes of his ſhould 
be apply'd to a man ſelling a 3 of dirty acres; tho in the 
main I think it may have ſome reſemblance. For God knows this 
little ſpace of ground nouriſnes, buries, and confines us, as that 
of Eden did thoſe creatures, till we can ſhake it looſe, at leaſt in 
our affections and deſires. 

Believe, dear Sir, I truly love and ns. you ; let Mrs. Blount 
know that ſhe is in the liſt of my Memento Domine's famulorum 
famularumquè s, &c. My poor mother is far from well, declining; 
and I am watching over her, as we watch an expiring taper, that 
even when it looks brighteſt, waſtes faſteſt. I am (as you will 
ſce from the whole air of this letter) not in the gayeſt nor eaſieſt 
humour, but always with beurer, your, &. 


— 


LE T T E R XCV. 
Tune 27, 1723. 

ou may truly 01 me the juſtice to think no man is more 
your ſincere well-wiſher than my ſelf, or more the ſincere 
well-wiſher of your whole family ; with which, I cannot deny but [ 
have a mixture of envy to you all, for loving one another ſo well ; 
and for enjoying the ſweets of that 8 wn can . be raſted 
by people of good will. : 


Y 
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They from all ſhades the 1 can exclude, $ 
And Jr a deſart u___ Solitude." A 


Torbay i is a paradiſe, and a ſtorm is but a an n © to ſuch 
people. If you drink Tea upon a promontory that over-hangs 
the ſea, it is preferable to an Aſſembly; and the whiſtling of the 
wind better muſick to contented and loving minds, than 2 O 
ra to the ſpleenful, ambitious, diſeas d, diſtaſted, and diſtracted 
ſouls which this world affords; nay, this world affords no other. 
Happy they ! who are baniſh'd from us: but happier they, who 
can baniſh themſelves; or more properly baniſh the world from 
them 


| py 67 five at Twickenham 6 5 


I ke that An to be very ſublime, and to clade more than 
a hundred ſentences that might be writ to expreſs diſtraction, hur- 
ry, multiplication of nothings, and all the fatiguing perpetual bu- 
ſineſs of having no buſineſs to do. You'll wonder I reckon tranſ- 
lating the Odyſſey as nothing? But whenever I think ſeriouſly, 
(and of late I have met with ſo many occaſions of thinking ſe- 
riouſly, that I begin never to think otherwiſe) I cannot but think 
theſe things very idle; as idle as if a beaſt of burden ſhou'd go on 
gingling his bells, without bearing any thing valuable about him, 


or ever ſerving his maſter. 


Life's vain Amuſements, amidſt which we dwell; 


| Not weigh'd, or underſtood, by the grim God of Hell ! 


ſaid a heathen poet; as he is tranſlated by a chriſtian Biſhop, who 
has firſt by his exhortations, and ſince by his example, taught me 
to think as becomes a reaſonable creature. but he is gone! 

I remember I promis'd to write to you, as ſoon as I ſhould 
hear you were got home. You muſt look on this as the firſt day 
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I've been my ſelf, and paſs over the mad interval unimputed to 
me. How punctual a correſpondent I ſhall henceforward be able 
or not able to be, God knows: but he knows I ſhall ever be a 
punctual and grateful friend, and all the good wiſhes of ſuch an 
one will ever attend you. Aut 38 e 1 lo'7 
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LETTER OR 
9 . 0 June 2, 1725. 
: \ dx ſhew your ſelf a juſt man and a friend in thoſe gueſſes 

and ſuppoſitions you make at the poſſible reaſons of my 
filence; every one of which is a true one. As to forgetfulneſs of 
you or yours, I aſſure you the promiſcuous converſations of the 
town ſerve only to put me in mind of better, and more quiet, to 
be had in a corner of the world (undiſturb'd, innocent, ſerene, 
and ſenſible) with ſuch as you. Let no acceſs of any diſtruſt 
make you think of me differently in a cloudy day from what you 
do in the moſt ſunſhiny weather. Let the young ladies be aſſured 
I make nothing new in my gardens without wiſhing to ſee the 
print of their fairy ſteps in every part of 'em. T have put the laſt 
hand to my works of this kind; in happily finiſhing the ſubterra- 
neous way and grotto: I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt wa- 
ter, which falls in a perpetual rill, that ecchoes thro' the cavern 
day and night. From the river Thames, you ſee thro' my arch 
up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of open Temple, wholly 
compos'd of ſhells in the ruſtic manner; and from that diſtance 
under the temple you look down thro' a ſloping arcade of trees, 
and ſee the ſails on the river paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing, as 
thro a perſpective glafs, When you ſhut the doors of this grotto, 
it becomes on the inſtant, from a luminous room, a Camera ob- 
ſcuru; on the walls of which all the objects of the river, hills, 


Y 2 
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woods, and boats, are forming a moving picture in their viſible ra- 
diations: and when you have a mind to light it up, it affords you 
a very different ſcene; it is finiſhed with ſhells interſperſed with 
pieces of Jooking-glaſs in angular forms; and in the cieling is a 
ſtar of the ſame material, at which when a lamp (of an orbicular 
figure of thin alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a thouſand point- 

od. rays-glitter and are reflected over the place. There are con- 
nected to this grotto by a narrower paſſage two porches, one to- 
wards the river of ſmooth ſtones full of light, and open; the other 
toward the Garden, ſhadow'd with trees, rough with ſhells, flints, 
and iron · ore. The bottom is paved with imple pebble, as is alſo 
the adjoining walk up the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural 
taſte, agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, and the 
aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants nothing to compleat 
it but a good ſtatue with an inſcription, like that Fife an- 
de one which you know J am ſo fond of, 


Hujus Nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia r A 
 Dormio, dum blande ſentio murmur aque. 
Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, fame 

5 5 Rumpere, ſeu bibas, froe lavere, race. 


5 Nymph of the grot, theſe facred ſprings IT Mag 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleeß ; 

Al. ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave / 

Ah drink in filence, or in filence lave 1 | 


You'll think I have been very poetical in this * Cor but 
it is pretty near the truth. I wiſh you were here to bear teſtimo- 


ny how little it owes to Art, dither We "_ itſelf, or the i e: 
bd Ian, &c. Nn 


L. E. 
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LETTER XCVII. 


- Sept. 13. 1728. 
— be Abend — receipt of a very kind letter 
from you, two whole months from the date of this; if Fwere 
not more aſham'd to tell a lye or to make an excuſe, which is 
worſe than a lye, (for being built upon ſome probable eircum- 
ſtance, it makes uſe of a degree of truth to falſify with, and is a 
lye guarded.) Your letter has been in my pocket in conſtant 
wearing, till that, and the pocket, and the fuit, are worn out; 
by which means I have read it forty times, and I find by ſo doing 
that I have not enough confider'd and reflected upon many others 
you have obliged me with; for true friendſhip, as they fay of 3 
good writing, will bear reviewing a thouſand times, and fill di- 
cover new beauties. 
1 have had a fever, a ſhort one, but a violent: len now well 
fo it ſhall take up no-more of this paper. | 
l begin now to expect you in town to make the winter to come 
more tolerable to us both. The ſummer is a kind of heaven, when 
we wander in a paradiſaical ſcene among groves and gardens ; but 
at this ſeaſon, we are like our poor firſt parents, turn'd out of 
that agreeabe tho ſolitary life, and forc'd to look about for more 
people to help to bear our labours, to get into warmer houſes, and 
hive together in eities. 
hope you are long ſince perfectly reſtor d, * riſen from your 
gout, happy in the delights of a contented family, ſmiling at 
ſtorms, laughing at greatneſs, merry over a chriſtmaſs-fire, and 
exerciſing all the functions of an old Patriarch in charity and hoſ- 
pitality. Iwill not tell Mrs. B“ what I think ſhe is doing; for I 
conclude it is her opinion, that he _w_ ought to know it for whom. 
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it is done: and ſhe will allow herſelf to be far enough advanc'd 
above a fine lady, not to deſite to ſhine before men. 

Your daughters perhaps may have ſome other thoughts, which 
even their mother muſt excuſe them for, becauſe ſhe is a mother. 
I. will not however ſuppoſe thoſe thoughts get the better of their 
devotions, but rather excite: em and aſſiſt the warmth of them; 
while their prayer may be, that they may raiſe up and breed as ir- 


reproachable a young family as their- parents have done. In a 


a word, I fancy you all well, eaſy, and happy, juſt as with: you; ; 
and next to that, I wiſh you all with me. | 

Next to God, is a good Man; next in dignity, and next in va- 
lue. Minuiſti eum paullo minus ab angelis. If therefore I with 


well to the good and the deſerving, and deſire they only ſhould 


be my companions and correſpondents, I muſt very ſoon and ve- 

much think of you. I want your company and your example. 
Pray make haſt to town, ſo as not again to leave us: diſcharge 
the load of earth that lies on you, like one of the mountains 
under which the poets ſay the giants (the men of the earth) are 
whelmed : leave earth to the ſons of earth, your converſation 
is in heaven. Which that it may be accompliſh'd in us all, is the 
prayer of him who maketh this ſhort Sermon; —_ (to you) three 
Pence. Adieu. 


Mr. Blount died in London the following Year, 1726. 
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To and ER the Honourable 


ROBERT DIGBY. 


LETTER XCVIIL 
Funt 2, 171 7. 

Had pleas'd my ſelf ſooner in writing to you, but that I have 
| been your ſucceſſor in a fit of ſickneſs, and am not yet fo 
much recovered, but that I have thoughts of uſing your phyſi- 
cians. They are as grave perſons as any of the faculty, and (like 
the antients) carry their own medicaments about with them. But 
indeed the moderns are ſuch lovers of raillery, that nothing is 
grave enough to eſcape them. Let em laugh, but people will 
ſtill have their opinions: as they think our Doctors aſſes to them 
we'll think them aſſes to our Doctors. 
I am glad you are ſo much in a better ſtate 9 health, as to 
allow me to jeſt about it. My concern, when [I heard of your 
danger, was ſo very ſerious, that I almoſt take it ill Dr. 2 
ſhould tell you of it, or you mention it. I tell you fairly, if * 


* Aſſes. 
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and a few more ſuch people were to leave the world, I would 
not give ſix pence to ſtay in it. 

Jam not ſo much concern d as to the point Whether you are to 
live fat or lean: moſt men of wit or honeſty are uſually decreed 
to live very lean, ſo I am inclined to the opinion that tis decreed 
you ſhall however be comforted, and r ect, that you pil make 
the better Buſto for it. 

"Tis ſomething particular in you, not-to be atisfied with ſend- 
ing me your own books, but ta make your acquaintance continue 
the frolick. Mr. Wharton forc'd me to take Gorboduc, which 
has ſince done me great credit with ſeveral people, as it has done 
Dryden and Oldham ſome diſ-kindneſs, in Beile there is as 
much difference between their Gorboduc and this, as between 
Queen Ann and King George. It is truly a ſcandal, that men 
ſhould write with contempt of a piece which they never once ſaw, 
as thoſe two poets did, who were —_—_ even or the ſex, as well 
as ſenſe, of Gorboduc. 

Adieu! I am going to forget you: this minute you took up all 
my mind; the next I ſhall think of nothing but the reconciliation 
with Agamemnon, and the recovery of Briſeis. I ſhall be Achil- 
les's humble ſervant theſe two months (with the good leave of all 
my friends.) I have no ambition ſo ſtrong at preſent, as that no- 
ble one of Sir Salathiel Lovel, recorder of London, to furniſh out 
a decent and plentiful execution, of Greeks and Trojans. It is 
not to be expreſt how heartily T wiſh the death of all Homer's he- 
roes, one after another. The Lord preſerve me in the day of 


battle, which is juſt approaching ! join in your prayers for me, 
and know me tobe always your, &c. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XCIX. 


March 37, 1718. 

To, convince you how little pain I give my ſelf in correſpon- 

ding with men of good nature and good underſtanding, 

you ſee I omit to anſwer your letters till a time, when another 

— would be aſhamed to own he had received them. If there- 

fore you are ever moved on my account by that ſpirit, which I take 

to be as familiar to you as a quotidian ague, I mean the ſpirit of 

goodneſs ; pray never ſtint it, in any fear of obliging me to a civi- 

lity beyond my natural inclination. I dare truſt you, Sir, not on- 

ly with my folly when I write, but with my negligence * I 
do not; and expect equally your pardon for either. 

If I knew how to entertain you thro' the reſt of this paper, it 
ſhould be ſpotted and diverſified with conceits all over; you 
ſhould be put out of breath with laughter at each ſentence, and 
pauſe at each period, to look back over how much wit you had 
paſs'd. But 1 have found by experience that people now-a-days 
regard writing as little as they do preaching : the moſt we can 
hope is to be heard, juſt with decency and patience, once a week, 
by folks in the country. Here in town we hum over a piece of 
fine writing, and we whiſtle at a ſermon. The ſtage is the on- 
ly place we ſeem alive at; there indeed we ſtare, and roar, and 
clap hands for K. George and the government. As for all other 
jos but this loyalty, they are an obſolete train, fo ill-dreſs'd, 
that men, women and children hiſs em out of all good company. 
Humility knocks fo ſneakingly at the door that every footman out- 
raps it, and makes it give way to the free entrance of pride, pror 
digality, and vain-glory. _ 

My Lady Scudamore, from having ruſticated in your company 


2 
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too long, really behaves her ſelf ſcandalouſly among us: ſhe pre- 
tends to open her eyes for the ſake of ſeeing the ſun, and to ſleep 
becauſe it is night; drinks tea at nine in the morning, and is 
thought to have ſaid her prayers before; talks without any manner 
of ſhame of good books, and has not ſeen Cibber's play of the 
Non. juror. I rejoyced the other day to fee a libel on her toilette, 
which gives me ſome hope that you have at leaſt a taſte. of ſcandal 
left you, in defect of all other vices. 

Upon the whole matter, | heartily wiſh you well; but as I can- 
not entirely defire the ruin of all the joys of this city, fo all that 
remains is to wiſh you wou'd keep your happineſs to your ſelves, 


that the happieſt here may not die with envy at a bliſs which they 
cannot attain to. I am, &c. 


a4. 


a C. 


i From Mr. DIB v. 


'Colechill, Apr. 17, r 

Have end: your dine over and over with delight By your 
12 deſcription of the town, I imagine it to lie under ſome great 
enchantment, and am very much concerned for you and all my 
friends in it. Tam the more afraid, imagining fince you do not 
fly thoſe horrible monſters, rapine, diſſimulation and luxury, that 
a magick circle is drawn about you, and you cannot eſcape. We 
are here in the country in quite another world, ſurrounded with 
bleſſings and pleaſures, without any octabion of exercifing our 
iraſeible faculties ; indeed we cannot boaſt of good-breeding and 
the art of life, but yet we don't live unpleafantly in primitive fim- 


plicity and good humour. The faſhions of the town affect us but 
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juſt like a-raree-ſhow, we have a curioſity to peep at em and no- 
thing more. What you call pride, prodigality, and vain- glory, 
we cannot find in pomp and ſplendour at this diſtance; it ap- 
pears to us a fine glittering ſcene, which if we don't envy you, 
we think you happier than we are in enjoying it. Whatever you 
may think to perſuade us of the humility of virtue, and her ap- 
ing in rags amongſt you, we can never believe: our unin- 
form'd minds repreſent her ſo noble to us, that we neceſſarily 
annex ſplendour to her; and we could as ſoon imagine the order 
of things inverted, and that there is no man in the moon, as be- 
lieve the contrary. I can't forbear telling you we indeed read the 
ſpoils of Rapine as boys do the Engliſh rogue, and hug our ſelves 
full as much over it; yet our roſes are not without thorns. Pray 
give me the pleaſure of hearing (when you are at leiſure) how 
ſoon I may expect to ſee the next volume of Homer, I am, &c. 


ä 
oath. —ü— 
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| 1-444 [5g May 1, 1720. 
'7 Ou'll think me very full of my ſelf, when after long ſilence 
(which however to ſay truth has rather been employ'd to 
contemplate of you, than to forget you) I begin to talk of my 
own works. I find it is in the finiſhing a book, as in concluding 
a ſeſſion of Parliament, one always thinks it will be very ſoon, and 
finds it very late. There are many unlook'd-for incidents to re- 
tard the clearing any publick account, and ſo I ſee it is in mine. I 
have plagu'd my ſelf, like great miniſters, with undertaking too 
much for one man; and with a deſire of doing more than was 
expected from me, have done leſs than I ought. 
For having deſign d four very laborious and uncommon ſort of 
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Indexes to Homer, I'm forc'd, for want of time, to publiſh two 


only; the deſign of which you will own to be pretty, tho' far 
from being fully executed. Ive alſo been oblig d to leave unfi- 
niſh'd in my desk the heads of two Eflays, one on the Theology 
and Morality of Homer, and another on the Oratory of Homer 
and Virgil. So they muſt wait for future editions, or periſh ; and 
(one way or other, no great matter which) dabit Deus his quogue 


finem. 


Ichink of you every day, I aſſure you, even without ſuch good 


memorials of you as your ſiſters, with whom I ſometimes talk of 


you, and find it one of the moſt agreeable of all ſubjects to them. 


My Lord Digby muſt be perpetually remember'd by all who ever 


knew him, or knew his children. There needs no more than an 


acquaintance with your family, to make all elder ſons wiſh —_ 
had fathers to their lives end. 


I can't touch upon the ſubject of filial love, without putting 
you in mind of an old woman, who has a fincere, hearty, old- 


faſhion d reſpect for you, and conſtantly blames her ſon for not 


— 
A. 
— 
2 


/ 


having writ to you oftner to tell you ſo. 

I very much wiſh (but what ſignifies my wiſhing? my lady 
Scudamore wiſhes, your ſiſters wiſh) that you were with us, to 
compare the beautiful contraſte this ſeaſon affords us, of the town 
and the country. No Ideas you could form in the winter can 
make you imagine what Twickenham is in this ſeaſon. Our ri- 
ver glitters beneath an unclouded ſun, at the ſame time that its 
banks retain the verdure of ſhowers: our gardens are offering 
their farſt noſegays; our trees, like new acquaintance brought 
happily together, are ſtretching their arms to meet each other, 

growing nearer and nearer every hour : the birds are paying 
=o thankſgiving ſongs for the new habitations I have made em: 
my building riſes high enough to attract the eye and curioſity of 


the paſſenger from the river; where, upon beholding a mixture 
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of beauty and ruin, he enquires what houſe is falling; or what 
church is riſing? So little taſte have our common Tritons of Vi- 
truvius; whatever delight the poetical gods of the river may take, 
in reflecting on their ſtreams my Tuſcan Porticos or Ionic Pi- 
laſters. 

But (to deſcend from all this pomp of ſtyle) the beſt: account of 
what I am building, is, that it will afford me a few pleaſant rooms 
for ſuch a friend as your ſelf, or a cool fituation for an hour or two 
for Lady Scudamore, when ſhe will do me the honour: (at this 
publick houſe on the road) to drink her. own cyder. 

The moment I am writing this, I am ſurprized with the ac- 
count of the death of a friend of mine; which makes all I have 

here been talking of, a meer jeſt | Building, gardens, writings, 
pleaſures, works, of whatever ſtuff man can raiſe !. none of them 
(God knows) capable of advantaging a creature that is mortal, or 
of mnie a ſoul that is immortal! dear Sir, I ns &c. 


L ET TER Cl 


From Mr. DIG By. | 
POS May 21, 1720. 
OUR letter which I had two poſts ago was very medicinal 
to me; and I heartily thank you for the relief it gave me. 
I was ſick of the thoughts of my not having in all this time given 
you any teſtimony of the affection I owe you, and which I as con- 
ſtantly indeed feel as I think of you. This indeed was a trouble- 
ſome ill to me, till after eee. your letter I found it was a moſt 
idle weak imagination to think I could ſo oftend you. Of all 
the impreſſions you have made upon me, I never receiv'd any with 
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greater joy di this of your rid good - nature, which bideme 
be aſſured of ſome ſhare of your aftetions. 

I had many other pleaſures from your letter; that your e; 
remembers me is a very ſincere joy to me; I cannot but reflect how 
alike you are; from the time you do any one a favour, you think 
your ſelves obliged as thoſe that have received one. 'Fhis is in- 


deed an old-faſhioned reſpect, hardly to be found out of your 


houſe. | I have great hopes however to ſee many old-faſhioned 
virtues revive, ſince you have made our age in love with Homer; 
I heartily wiſh you, who are as good a citizen as a poet, the joy of 
ſeeing a reformation from your works. I am in doubt whether 
I ſhould congratulate your having finiſhed Homer, while the two 
Eſſays you mention are not compleated ; but if you expect no 

great trouble from finiſhing theſe, I heartily rejoyce with you. 
I have ſome faint notion of the beauties of Twickenham from 
what I here ſee round me. The verdure of ſhowers is poured up- 
on every tree and field about us; the gardens unfold variety of 
colours to the eye every morning, the hedges breath is beyond all 
perfume, and the ſong of birds we hear as well as you. But tho' 

I hear and ſee all this, yet I think they would delight me more 
if you was here. I found the want of theſe at Twickenham while 
I was there with you, by which I gueſs what an increaſe of charms 
it muſt now have. How kind is it in you to wiſh me there, and 
how unfortunate are my circumſtances that allow me not to viſit 
you? if I ſee you I muſt leave my Father alone, and this uneaſy 
thought would. diſappoint all my propoſed pleaſures; the ſame 
circumſtance will prevent my projet of many happy hours with 
you in Lord Bathurſt's wood, and (I fear) of ſeeing you till win- | 
ter, unleſs Lady Scudamore comes to Sherburne, in which caſe I 
thall preſs you to ſee Dorſetſhire as you propoſed. May you have 

a long enjoyment of ne favourite Portico. Your, pc RY 
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LETTER CI 
From Mr. Diosy. 


Sherburne, July 9, 1720. 

H E London language and converſation is I find quite chan- 

ged ſince I left it, tho' it is not above three or four months. 
ago. No violent change in the natural world ever aſtoniſned a 
Philoſopher ſo much as this does me. I hope this will calm all 
Party- rage, and introduce more humanity than has of late obtain- 
ed in converſation. All ſcandal will ſure be laid aſide, for there 
can be no ſuch diſeaſe any more as ſpleen in this new golden 
age. I am pleaſed with the thoughts of ſeeing nothing but a ge- 
neral good-humour when I come up to town; I rejoyce in the 
univerſal riches I hear of, in the thought of their having this effect. 
They tell me you was ſoon content; and that you cared not for 
ſuch an increaſe as others wiſhed you. By this account I judge 
you the richeft man in the South-ſea, and congratulate you accord- 
ingly. I can wiſh you only an increaſe of health, for of riches and 
fame you have — Four, &c. 8 
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LETTER CIV. CT ile, 
July 20, 1720 20. 

Our kind deſire to know the ſtate of my health had not 

been unfatisfied fo long, had not that ill ſtate been the im- 

pediment. Nor ſhould I have ſeem'd an unconcern'd party in the 

Joys of your family, which I heard of from lady Scudamore, whoſe 

ſhort Eſchantillon of a Letter (of a ym of a page) I. value as 
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the ſhort glimpſe of a viſion afforded to ſome devout hermit; for 
it includes (as thoſe revelations do) a promiſe of a better life in 
the Elyſian groves of Cirenceſter, whither I could ſay almoſt in 
the ſtyle of a ſermon, the Lord bring us all, &c. Thither may we 
tend by various ways, to one bliſsful bower : thither may health, 
peace, and good humour wait upon us as aſſociates: thither may 
whole cargoes of nectar (liquor of life and longevity l) by mortals 
call'd ſpaw-water, be convey'd ; and there (as Milton has it) may 
we, like the deities, hat | a 


On flow'rs repos d, and with freſh garlands crown d, 
Ruaff Immortality and Foy ——— | 


When I ſpeak of garlands, I ſhould not forget the green veſt- 
ments and ſcarfs which your ſiſters promis'd to make for this pur- 
poſe: I expect you too in green, with a hunting-horn by your 
fide and a green hat, the model of which you may take from Os- 
borne's deſcription of King James the firſt. 4 

What words, what numbers, what oratory or what poetry, can 
ſuffice, to expreſs how infinitely T eſteem, value, love and deſire 
you all, above all the great ones of this part of the world; above 
all the jews, jobbers, bubblers, ſubſcribers, projectors, directors, 
governors, treaſurers, &c. &c. &c. in ſæcula ſeculorum. 

Turn your eyes and attention from this miſerable mercenary pe- 
riod; and turn your ſelf, in a juſt contempt of theſe ſons of Mam- 
mon, to the contemplation of books, gardens, and marriage: in 
which I now leave you, and return (wretch that I am!) to water- 


gruel and Palladio. I am, &c. 


LET- 
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From Mr. DIG BV. 

Sherburne, July 30. 

Congratulate you, dear Sir, on the return of the Golden Age, 
for ſure this muſt be ſuch, in which money is ſhower' d down 

in ſuch abundance upon us. I hope this overflowing will produce 
great and good fruits, and bring back the figurative moral golden- 
age to us. I have ſome omens to induce me to believe it may; 
for when the Muſes delight to be near a Court, when I find you 
frequently with a Firſt- miniſter, I can't but expect from ſuch an 
intimacy an encouragement and revival of the polite arts. I know 
you deſite to bring them into honour, above the golden Image 
which is ſet up and worſhipped, and if you cannot effect it, adieu 
to all ſuch hopes. You ſeem to intimate in yours/another face of 
things from this inundation of wealth, as if beauty, wit, and va- 
lour would no more engage our aſſions i in the pleaſurable purſuit 
of them, tho' aſſiſted by this increaſe: if ſo, and if monſters only 
as various as thoſe of Nile ariſe from this abundance, who that has 
any ſpleen about him will not haſte to town to laugh ? What will 
become of the play-houſe? who will go thither while there is ſuch 
entertainment in the ſtreets? I hope we ſhall neither want good 
Satire nor Comedy ; if we do, the age may well be thought bar- 
ren of genius s, for none has ever produced better ſubjects. | 


Your, &c. . 


Aa n x46 
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LETTER CVI 
From My. DI G. B v. 


| Culetbill, Nov. 12, 1720. 

Find in my heart that I have a taint of the corrupt age we live 
in, I want the publick Spirit ſo much admired in old Rome, 

of facrificing every thing that is dear to us to the common-wealth. 
I even feel a more intimate concern for my friends who have ſuf- 
fered in the South Sea, than for the publick, which is ſaid to be 
undone by it. But I hope the reaſon is, that I do not ſee ſo evi- 
dently the ruin of the publick to be a conſequence of it, as I do 
the loſs of my friends. I fear there are few beſides your ſelf that 
will be perſuaded by old Heſiod, that half is more than the whole. 
I know not whether I do not rejoyce in your Sufferings; fince 
they have ſhewn me your mind is principled with ſuch a ſentiment. 
I affure you I expect from it a performance greater ſtill than Ho- 


mer. I have an extreme joy from your communicating to me this 
affection of your mind; | tt 


Quid en dulci Mutricula majus alumno 2 


Believe me, dear Sir, no equipage could ſhew you to my eye in 
ſo much ſplendor. I would not indulge this fit of philoſophy ſo 
2 as to be tedious to you, elſe I could proſecute it with plea- 
wes R 

I long to ſee you, your Mother, and your Villa; till then I will 
fay nothing of Lord Bathurſt's wood, which I ſaw in my return 
hither. Soon after Chriſtmas I deſign for London, where I ſhall 
miſs Lady Scudamore very much, who intends to ſtay in the coun- 
try all winter, Iam angry with her as I am like to ſuffer by thi 
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reſolution, and would fain blame her, but cannot find a cauſe. 
The man is curſed that has a longer letter than this to write with 
as bad a pen, yet I can uſe it with pleaſure to ſend my ſervices to 
your good mother, and to write my ſelf your, &c. 77 


LETTER CVI. 

| Bae | Ses 1, 1722. 
Octor Arbuthnot is going to Bath, and will ſtay there a fort- 
night or more: perhaps you would be comforted to have 

a ſight of him, whether you need him or not. I think him as 
good a Doctor as any man for one that is ill, and a better Doctor 
for one that is well. He would do admirably for Mrs. Mary Digby: 
ſhe needed only to follow his hints, to be in eternal buſineſs and 
amuſement of mind, and even as active as ſne could defire. . But 
indeed I fear ſhe would outwalk him: for (as Dean Swift obſerv'd 
to me the very firſt time I ſaw the Doctor) © He is a man that can 
do every thing, but walk.” His brother who is lately come into 
England, goes alſo. to the Bath; and is a more extraordinary man 
than he, worth your going thither on purpoſe to know him. The 
ſpirit of Philanthropy, ſo long dead to our world, is reviv'd in 
him: he is a philoſopher all on fire; ſo warmly, nay fo. wildly in 
the right, that he forces all others about him to. be ſo too, and 
draws them into his own Vortex. He is a ſtar that looks as if he 
were all fire,, but is all benignity, all gentle, and beneficial influ- 
ence. If there be other men in the world who would ſerve a friend, 
yet he. is. the only one I believe that could make even an enemy 
ſerve a friend. | | 1 
As all human life is chequer'd and mixed with acquiſitions and 
| loſſes (tho the latter are more certain and irremediable, than the 
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former laſting or ſatisfactory) ſo at the time I have gain d the ac- 
quaintance of one worthy man, I have loſt another; a very eaſy, 
humane, and gentlemanly neighbour, Mr. Stonor. It's certain 
the loſs of one of this character puts us naturally upon ſetting a 
greater value on the few that are left, tho the degree of our eſteem 
may be different. Nothing, ſays Seneca, is ſo melancholy a cir- 
cumſtance in this life, or ſo ſoon reconciles us to the thought of 
our own death, as the reflection and proſpect of one friend after 
another dropping round us | Who would ſtand alone, the ſole re- 
maining ruin, the laſt tottering column of all the fabrick of friend- 
ſhip; once ſo large, ſeemingly ſo ſtrong, and yet ſo ſuddenly ſunk 
and buried ? I am, &c. 15 5 | 


— 


LETTER CVIL. 


I Have belief enough in the goodneſs of your whole family, to 
| think you will all be pleas'd that I am arriv'd in fafety at 
Twickenham; tho' tis a ſort of earneſt that you will be troubled 
again with me, at Sherburne, or Coleſhill; for however I may 
like one of your places, it may be in that as in liking one of your 
_ family ; when one ſees the reſt, one likes them all. Pray make 
my ſervices acceptable to them; I wiſh them all the happineſs 
they may want, and the continuance of all the happineſs they have; 
and I take the latter to comprize a great deal more than the for- 
mer. I muſt feparate Lady Scudamore from you, as I fear ſhe 
will do her ſelf before this letter reaches you: fo I wiſh her a good 
Journey, and I hope one day to try if ſhe lives as well as you do: 
tho 1 much queſtion if ſhe can live as quietly : I ſuſpect the bells 
will be ringing at her arrival, and on her own and Miſs Scuda- 
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more's birth- days, and that all the Clergy in the Country come to 
pay reſpects; both the Clergy and their bells expecting from her, 
and from the young Lady, further buſineſs and further employ- 
ment. Beſides all this, there dwells on the one ſide of her the 
Lord Coningsby, and on the other Mr. W *. Yet I ſhall, when the 
days and the years come about, adventure upon all this for her 
fake. 

I beg my Lord Digby to think me a better man than to content 
my ſelf with thanking him in the common way. I am in as fin- 
cere a ſenſe of the word, his ſervant, as you are his ſon, or he your | 
father. 

I muſt in my turn inſiſt upon hearing how my laſt fellow- 
travellers got home from Clarendon, and deſire Mr. Philips to 
remember me in his Cyder, and to tell Mr. W“ that Iam dead 
and buried. 

Il qwiſh the young Ladies, whom I almoſh robb d of their good 
name, a better name in return (even that very name to each of 


them, which they ſhall like beſt, for the ſake of the man chat 
bears it.) Yours, &c. 


L E. T T E R CIX | 

I 1722. | 

FOur making a ſort of — for your not writing, is a ve- 
ry genteel reproof to me. I know I was to blame, but I 
know. I did not intend to be ſo, and (what is the happieſt know-. 
ledge 1 in the world) I know you will = me : for = nothing 
is more ſatisfactory than to be certain of ſuch a friend as will over- 


look one's failings, ſince every ſuch inſtance is a conviction of his 
kindneſs, 
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IK am all my life to dwell in intentions, and never to rife to 
actions, I have but too much need of that gentle diſpofition which 
I experience in you. But I hope better things of my ſel, and 
fully purpoſe to make you a viſit this ſummer at Sherburne. I'm 
told you are all upon removal very ſpeedily, and that Mrs. Mary 
Digby talks in a letter to Lady Scudamore, of ſeeing my Lord 
Bathurſt's wood in her way. How much I wiſh to be her guide 
thro that enchanted foreſt, is not to be expreſt: I look upon my 
ſelf as the magician appropriated to the place, without whom no 
mortal can penetrate into the receſſes of thoſe facred ſhades, I 
could paſs whole days, in only deſcribing to her the future, and 
as yet viſionary beauties, that are to riſe in thoſe ſcenes : the pa- 
hce that is to be built, the pavillions that are to glitter, the colon- 
nades that are to adorn them: nay more, the meeting of the 
Thames and the Severn, which (when the noble owner has finer 
dreams than ordinary) are to be led into each other's embraces 
thro! ſecret caverns (of not above twelve or fifteen miles) till they 
riſe and celebrate their marriage in the midſt of an. immenſe amphi- 
theatre, which is to be the admiration of poſterity. a hundred years 
hence. But till the deſtin'd time ſhall arrive that is to manifeſt 
theſe wonders, Mrs, Digby muſt content her {elf with ſeeing what 
is at preſent no more than the fineſt wood in England. 

The objects that attract this part of the world, are of a quite 
different nature. Women of quality are turn d followers of the 
Camp.in Hide-Park this year, whither all the town reſort to mag- 
nificent entertainments given by the officers, &c. The Scythian 
Ladies that dwelt in the waggons of war, wete not more cloſely 
attached to the luggage. The Matrons, like thoſe of Sparta, attend 
their ſons to the field, to be the witneſſes of their glorious deeds; 
and the Maidens with all their charms diſplay d, provoke the ſpi- 
rit of the Soldiers. Tea and Coffee ſupply the place of Lacede- 
monian black broth. This Camp ſeems crown'd with perpetual 
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victory, for every ſun that riſes in the thunder of cannon, ſets in 
the muſick of violins. Nothing is yet wanting but the conſtant 

ſence of the Princeſs, — the Mater Exercitus. 

At Twickenham the world goes otherwiſe. There ate certain 
old people who take up all my time, and will hardly allow me to 
keep any other company. They were introduced here by a man 
of their own fort, who has made me perfectly rude to all my 
contemporaries, and won't ſo much as ſuffer me to look upon em. 
The perſon I complain of is the Biſhop of Rocheſter. Yet he al- 
lows me (from ſomething he has heard of your character and that 
of your family, as if you were of the old ka of moraliſts) to write 
three or four ſides of paper to you, and to tell you (what theſe 
ſort of people never tell but with truth and regie ſincerity) that 
I am, and ever will be, your, &c. | 


9 


LETTER CX. 


H E ſame realy that hinder'd your writing, hinder'd mine, 
the pleaſing expectation to ſee you in town. Indeed fince 
the willing confinement I have lain under here with my mother, 
(whom it is natural and reaſonable I ſhould rejoice with as well as 
grieve) I could the better bear your abſence from London, for I 
could hardly have ſeen you there; and it would not have been 
quite reaſonable to have drawn you to a ſick room hither from the 
frſt embraces of your friends. My mother is now (I thank God) 
wonderfully euch, tho not ſo much as yet to venture out of 
her chamber, but enough to enjoy a few particular friends, when 
they have the good nature to look upon her. I may recommend 
to you the room we fit in, upon one (and that a favourite) ac- 
count, that it is the very warmeſt in the houſe: we and our fires 
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will equally ſmile upon your face. There is a Perſian proverb that 
ſays (I think very prettily) © The converſation of a friend brightens 
« the eyes.” This I take to be a ſplendor ſtill more agreeable than 
the fires you ſo delightfully deſcribe. | Fa. 
That you may long enjoy your own fire-fide, in the metapho-— 
rical ſenſe, that is, all thoſe of your family who make it pleaſing 
to {it and ſpend whole wintry months together, (a far more ratio- 
nal delight, and better felt by an honeſt heart, than all the gla- 
ring entertainments, numerous lights, and falſe ſplendors, of an 
Aſſembly of empty heads, aking hearts, and falſe faces,) this is 
my. ſincere wiſh to you and yours. 8. 507 3 
_ You fay you propoſe much pleaſure in ſeeing ſome few faces 
about town of my acquaintance. I gueſs you mean Mrs. Howard's 
and Mrs. Blount's: and I aſſure you, you ought to take as much 
pleaſure in their hearts, if they are what they ſometimes expreſs 
with regard to you. 9 88 | 
Believe me, dear Sir, to you all, a very faithful ſervant. 


* — „* 
—— 


LETTER Cx!. 


From My. D1ics yr. 


| Sherburne, Aug. 14, 1723. 
1 Can't return from ſo agreeable an entertainment as yours in 

the country without acknowledging it. I thank you heartily 
for the new idea of life you there gave me; it will remain long 
with me, for it is very ſtrongly impreſſed upon my imagination. 
I repeat the memory of it often, and ſhall value that faculty of 
the mind now more than ever, for the power it gives me of be- 
ing entertained in your villa, when abſent from it. As you. are, 
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poſſeſſed of all the pleaſures of the country, and as I think of a 
right mind, what can I wiſh you but health to enjoy them? This 
I ſo heartily do, that I ſhould he even glad to hear your good old 
mother might loſe all her preſent pleaſures in her unwearied care of 
you, by your better health convincing her it is unneceſſar yx. 
Il am troubled and ſhall be fo, till I hear you have received this 
letter: for you gave me the greateſt pleaſure imaginable in yours, 
and I am impatient to acknowledge it. If I any ways deſerve 
that friendly warmth and affection with which you write, it is, that 
I have a heart full of love and eſteem for you. | So truly, that I 
ſhould loſe the greateſt pleaſure of my life if 11oſt your good opi- 
nion. It rejoices me very much to be reckoned by you in the claſs 
of honeſt men; for tho I am not troubled overmuch about the 
opinion moſt may have of me, yet I own it wou'd grieve me not 
to be thought well of, by you and ſome few others. I will not 
doubt my own ſtrength, yet 1 have this further ſecurity to main- 
tain my integrity, that I cannot part with that, without forfeiting 
your eſteem with it. 


_ Perpetual diſorder and ill health have for ſome years ſo diſguiſed 


me, that I ſometimes fear I do not to my beſt friends enough ap- 
pear what J really am. Sickneſs is a great oppreſſor; it does great 
injury to a zealous heart, ſtifling its warmth, and not ſuffering it 
to break out in action. But I hope I ſhall not make this com- 
plaint much longer. I have other 3 that pleaſe me too, tho 
not ſo well grounded; theſe are, that you may yet make a jour- 
ney weſtward with Lord Bathurſt; but of the probability of this 
I. do not venture to reaſon, becauſe I would not part with the 
pleaſure of that belief. It grieves me to think how far I am remo- 
ved from you, and from that excellent Lord, whom I love! in- 
deed Iremember him as one that has made ſickneſs eaſy to me, by 
bearing with my infirmities in the ſame manner that you have al- 
ways done. I often too conſider him in other lights that make 
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kim valuable to me. Wich him, I know not by what connection; 
you never fail to come into my mind, as if you were inſeparable. 
I have as you gueſs, many philoſophical reveries in the ſhades of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, of which you are a great part. You general- 
ly enter there with me, and like a good Genius applaud and 
ſtrengthen all my ſentiments that have Honour in them. This 
good office which you have often done me unknowingly, I muſt 
acknowledge now ; that my own breaſt may not reproach me with 
ingratitude, and diſquiet me when I would muſe again in that 
folemn ſcene. I have not room left to ask you many queſtions I 
intended about the Odyfley. I beg I may know how far you 
have carried Ulyſſes on his journey, and how you have been en- 
tertained with him on the way? I defire J may hear of your 
health, of Mrs. Pope's, and of every thing elſe that. belongs to 
OG. | | P | | : Y 
l How thrive your garden-plants? how look the trees? how 
fpring the Brocoli and the Fenochio? hard names to ſpell ! how did 
the poppies bloom ? and how is the great room approved? what 
parties have you had of pleaſure ? what in the grotto ? what upon 
the Thames? I would know how all your hours paſs, all you ſay, 
and all you do; of which I ſhould queſtion you yet farther, but 
my paper is full and ſpares you. My brother Ned is wholly yours, 
fo my father defires to be, and every ſoul here whoſe name is Dig- 
by. My fifter will be yours in particular. What can I add more ? 


— "a _— —_ — 1 "IR 
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CETTER EX). - Ho 

"IT | e The Wt tre th Oc. 10. 
Was upon the point of taking a much greater journey than to 

1 Bermudas, even to that undiſcover d country, from whoſe 


* 
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Bourn no traveller returns! — But here you have me ſtill —- 

1 conſpire in your ſentiments, emulate your pleaſures, wiſh for 
your company. You are all af one heart and one foul, as was ſaid 
of the primitive chriſtians: tis like the kingdom of the juſt upon 
earth; not a wicked wretch to interrupt you, but a ſett of try d 
experienc'd friends, and fellow comforters, who have ſeen evil 
men and evil days, and have by a ſuperior rectitude of heart ſet 
your ſelves above them, and reap your reward. Why will you 
ever, of your own accord, end ſuch a millenary year in London? 
and tranſmigrate (if I may ſo call it) into other creatures, in that 
ſcene of folly militant, when you may reign for everatHom-lacy 
in ſenſe and reaſon triumphant? I appeal to a third Lady in your 
family, whom I take to be the moſt innocent, and the leaft warp'd 
by idle faſhion and cuſtom, of you all; 1 appeal to her, if you 
are not every ſoul of you better people, better companions, and 
happier, where you are? I deſire her opinion under her hand in 
your next letter: I mean Miſs $cudamore's *. I'm confident if 
ſhe would, or durſt ſpeak her ſenſe, and employ that reaſoning 
which God has given her, to infuſe more thoughtfulneſs into you 
all; thoſe arguments could not fail to put you to the bluſh, and 
keep you out of town, like people ſenſible of your own felicities. 
I am not without hopes, if ſhe can detain a parliament- man and a 
lady of quality from the world one winter, that I may come upon 
you with ſuch irreſiſtible arguments another year, as may carry 
you all with me to Bermudas, + the ſeat of all earthly happineſs, 
and the new Jeruſalem of the righteous. | 

Don't talk of the decay of the year; the ſeaſon is good where 
the people are ſo: tis the beſt time of the year for a painter; there 
is more variety of colours in the leaves: the proſpects begin to 


Afterwards Ducheſs of Beaufort, at this time very young. ; x 
I About this time the Rev. Dean Berkley conceiv*d his Project of erecting a Settlement ia 
Bermudas for the Propagation. of the Chriſtian Faith, and Introduction of Sciences into America. 
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open, Rur the thinner woods over che vallies, and thro' the high 
canopies of trees to the higher arch of heaven: the dews of the 
morning impearl every thorn, and ſcatter diamonds on the ver- 
dant mantle of the earth; the froſts are freſh and wholſome : 

what wou'd you have ? the Moon ſhines too ; tho' not for Lovers, 


theſe cold nights, but for Aſtronomers. Have ye not reflecting 


Teleſcopes *, whereby ye may innocently magnify her ſpots and 
blemiſhes? content your ſelves with them, and do not come to a 
place where your own eyes become reflecting Teleſcopes, and 
where thoſe of all others are equally ſuch upon their neighbours. 
Stay you at leaſt (for what I've ſaid before relates only to the la- 
dies, don't imagine I'll write about any Eyes but theirs) ſtay, I 

fay, from that idle, buſy- looking Sanhedrin, where wiſdom or no 


vwiſdom is the eternal debate, not (as it lately was in Ireland) an 


accidental one. 


If after all, you will deſpiſe good advice, and reſolve to come 
to London: here you will find me, doing juſt the things I ſhould 
not, living where I ſhould not, and as worldly, as idle, in a word 
as much an Anti-Bermudanift as any body. Dear Sir, make the 
ladies know I am their ſervant, you know I am yours, &c. 


LET TER CA. 
Aug. 1 2. 
Have been be a month ſtrollin g about in Buckinghamſhire 
and Oxfordſhire, from garden to garden, but ſtill returnin 
to Lord Cobham's with freſh ſatisfaction. I ſhould be ſorry to ſee 
my Lady Scudamore's, till it has had the full advantage of Lord 
B*'s improvements ; and then I will expect ſomething like the 


* Theſe Inſtruments were juſt then brought to perfection. 
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waters of Riskins, and the woods of Oakley together, which (with- 
out flattery) would be at leaſt as good as any thing in our world: 
For as to the hanging gardens of Babylon, the Paradiſe of Cyrus, 
and the Sharawaggi's of China, I have little or no ideas of 'em, 
but I dare ſay Lord B? has, becauſe they were certainly both ve- 
ry great, and very wild. I hope Mrs. Mary Digby is quite tired 
of his Lordſhip's Extravagante Bergerie ; and that ſhe is juſt now 
ſitting, or rather reclining on a bank, fatigu'd with over-much 
dancing and finging at his unwearied requeſt and inſtigation. I 
know your love of eaſe ſo well, that you might be in danger of 
being too quiet to enjoy quiet, and too philoſophical to be a phi- 
loſopher; were it not for the ferment Lord B“ will put you into. 
One of his Lordſhip's maxims is, that a total abſtinence from in- 
temperance or buſineſs, is no more philoſophy, than a total con- 
ſopition of the ſenſes is repoſe ; one muſt feel enough of its con- 
trary to have a reliſh of either. But after all, let your temper 
work, and be as ſedate and contemplative as you will, F'll engage 
you ſhall be fit for any of us, when you come to town in the win- 
ter. Folly will laugh you into all the cuſtoms of the company, 
here; nothing will be able to prevent your converſion to her, but 
indiſpoſition, which I hope will be far from you. I am telling 
the worſt that can come of you 3 for as to vice, you are ſafe, but 
tolly is many an honeſt man's, nay every good humour d man's 
lot: nay it is the ſeaſoning of life; and fools (in one ſenſe) are 
the falt of the earth; a little is excellent, tho' indeed a whole 
mouthful is juſtly call'd the Devil. 

So much for your diverſions next winter, and for mine. I en- 
vy you much more at preſent, than I ſhall then; for if there be 
on earth an image of paradiſe, it is in ſuch perlect Union and So- 
ciety as you all poſſeſs. I wou'd have my innocent envies and 
wiſhes of your ſtate known to you all ; which is far better than 
making you compliments, for this is inward. approbation and 
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eſteem. y Lord Digby has i in me a real ſervant, PRETTY have 
a Wea 's co er 


8 hs. - 


LETTER CXII. 
5 - 28, 1724. 

T is e ſeaſon to wiſh you a good end of one year, and a 

happy beginning of ni but both theſe you know how 
to make your ſelf, by only continuing ſuch a life as you have been 
long accuſtomed to lead. As for good works, they are things 1 
dare not name, either to thoſe that do them, or to thoſe that do 
them not; the firſt are too modeſt, and the latter too ſelfiſn, to 
bear the mention of what are become either too old-faſhion'd, or 
too private, to conſtitute any part of the vanity or reputation of 
the preſent age. However, it were to be wiſh d people would now 
and then look upon good works as they do upon old wardrobes, 
meerly in caſe any of em ſhould by chance come into faſhion 
again; as ancient fardingales revive in modern hoop'd petticoats, 
(which may be properly compar 'dito charities, as __ cover a mul- 
titude of fans.) 

They tell me that at Coleſhill certain of theſe emtiquitted chari- 
ties, and obſolete devotionsare yet ſubſiſting: that a thing called 
chriſtian chearfulneſs, (not incompatible with Chriſtmas-pyes and 
plumb - broth) whereof frequent is the mention in old ſermons and 
almanacks, is really kept alive and in practiſe: that feeding the 
hungry, and giving alms to the poor, do yet continue a part of 
good houſe keeping, in a latitude not more remote from London 
than fourſcore miles: and laſtly, that prayers and roaſt- beef ac- 
tually make ſome people as happy, as a whore and a bottle. But 
here in tom I aſſure you, men, women, and children have done + 
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with theſe things. Charity not only begins, but ends, at * 
Inſtead of — | mh cardinal virtues, now reign four courtly ones: 
we have cunning for prudence, rapine for juſtice, time-ſerving for 
fortitude,. and luxury for temperance. Whatever you may fancy 
where you live in a ſtate of ignorance, and ſee nothing but quiet, 
religion arid good humour, the caſe is juſt as I tell you, where 
People underſtand the world, * how to live with credit. 
and glory. 

I wiſh that heaven would open the eyes 9 and make em 
ſenſible which of theſe is right? whether upon a due conviction, 
we are to quit faction, and gaming, and high- feeding and all 
manner of 1 5 and take to your country way? or you to leave 
prayers, and almſgiving, and reading and exerciſe; and come into 
our meaſures? I wiſh (I ſay) that om matter were as clear to vai 


men, as it is to your, &c. 
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| L ETTER CXIV. 


To NT? Hon. Enwaxy Dieb v. 
. Abril 29, de 


Have a great inchoatan to write to you, tho'I cannot by wiri- 

ting, any more than I could by words, expreſs what part I 
bear in your ſuffering. Nature and eſteem in you are join d ta 
aggravate your affliction: the latter I have in a degree equal even 
to yours, and a tye of friendſhip approaches near to the tenderneſs 
of nature: yet God knows, no man living is leſs fit to comfort 
vou, as no man is more deeply ſenſible than my ſelf of the great- 
neſs of the loſs. That very virtue, which ſecures his preſent ſtate 
from all the ſorrows incident to ours, does but aggrandiſe our ſen- 


* 
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ſation of its being removed from our fight, from our affection and 
from our imitation. The friendſhip and ſociety of good men does 
not only make us happier, but it makes us better: their death does 
but compleat their felicity before our own, who probably are not 

yet arriv'd to their degree of perfection which merits an immediate 
reward. That your dear brother and my dear friend was fo, I 
take his very removal to be.a proof; providence would certainly 
lend virtuous men to a world that ſo much wants them as long as 
in its juſtice to them it could ſpare them to us. May my ſoul be 
with thoſe who have meant well and have acted well to that mean- 
ing ; and I doubt not, if this prayer be granted, I ſhall be with 
him. Let us preſerve his memory in the way he would beſt like, 
by recollecting what his behaviour would have been in every in- 
cident of our lives to come, and doing in each, juſt as we think 
he would have done: ſo we ſhall have him always before our eyes, 
and in our minds, and more in our lives and manners. I hope 
when we ſhall meet him. next we ſhall be more of a piece with 
him, and conſequently not to be ever more ſeparated from him. 
I will add but one word (that relates to what remains of your ſelf 
and me ſince ſo valued a part of us is gone) it is to beg you to ac- 
cept as yours by inheritance, of the vacancy he has left in a heart 
which (while he could fill it with ſuch hopes, wiſhes and affe- 
ctions for him as ſuited a mortal creature) was truly and warmly 
his and ſhall (I aſſure you in the ſincerity of ſorrow for my own 
loſs) be faithfully at your ſervice while I continue to love his me- 
mory, that is while I continue to be 


1 5. 


Mr. Digby died in the year 17 26, and is buried in the church of Sherburne in Dorſetſhire, 
with an Epitaph written by the Author. A, | 
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From 1717 to 1721. 


LETTER Cxv. 


To Mr. FENTOx. 
May 5, 1777. 

Had not omitted anſwering y yours of the 18th of laſt month, 
I but out of a deſire to give you ſome certain and ſatisfactory 
account, which way, and at what time, you might take your 
journey. I am now commiſſioned to tell you, that Mr. Cra 
will expect you on the riſing of the Parliament, which will be as 
ſoon as he can receive you in the manner he would receive a man 
de belles Lettres, that is, in tranquility and full leiſure. I dare 
ſay your way of life (which, in my taſte will be the beſt in the 
world, and with one of the beſt men in the world) muſt prove 


highly to your contentment. And I muſt add, it will be ſtill the 
y : 
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I am a little ſcandaliged at your complaint that your time lies 
heavy on your hands, when the muſes have put ſo many good 


N ipts your head to employ thera. As to your queſtion, 
what I am" doing? I anſwer, juſt what I have been doing ſome 
years, my duty; ſecondly relieving my ſelf with neceſſary amuſe- 
ments, or exerciſes, which ſhall ſerve me inſtead of phyſic as long 
as they can; thirdly, reading till I am tired; and laſtly, writing 
when I have no other thing in the world to do, or no friend to en- 


tertain in company. | | 

My mother is, I thank God, the eaſier if not the better, for my 
cares; and I am. the happier in that regard, as well as in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of doing my beſt. My next felicity is in retaining the 
good opinion of honeſt men, who think me not quite undeſerving 
of it; and in finding no injuries from others hurt me, as long as I 
know my ſelf. I will add the fincerity with which I act towards 
ingenious and undeſigning men, and which makes me always 
{even by a natural bond) their friend; therefore believe me very 
affectionatel) your, ce. E Iqctos l 


— 
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LETTER, CNN. ; 
The * Rev. Dean BERKLEY, t My. Pors, 3 


Maple, 08. 22, M. S. 1777. 
ne wah bad it in my thoughts to trouble you with a letter, 
but was diſcouraged for want of ſomething that I could think 

n ſending fifteen hundred miles. Italy is ſuch an exhauſted 
3 that, I dare fay, you d eaſily forgive my faying nothing of 
; and the imagination of a Poet is a thing ſo nice and di 
chat! it is no eaſy matter to find out images capable of giving pes | 
ſure to one of the few, who (in any age) have come up to 
character. I am nevertheleſs lately return'd from an Ifland, where 
I paſſed three or four months, which were it ſetout in its true co- 
tours, might methinks amuſe you agreeably enough for a minute 
or two. The iſland Inarime, is an epitome” of the whole earth, 
containing within the compaſs of cighteen miles, a wonderful va- 
riety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, uitful plains, and barren moun- 
tains, all thrown together in a moſt romantic confuſion. The air 
is in the horteft ſeaſon conſtantly refreſhed by cool breezes from 
the ſea. The vales produce excellent wheat and Indian corn, but 
are moſtly covered with vineyards, intermixt with fruit-trees. Be- 
fides the common kinds, as cherries, apricots, peaches, &c. they 
produce oranges, limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, water- .melons, 
and many other fruits unknown to our climates, which lie every 
'where open to the paſſenger.” The hills are the greater part cover- 
ed to the top with vines, ſome with'cheſnur groves, and others 
with thickets of myrtle and lentiſcus. The fields in the northern 
fide are divided by hedge- rows of myrtle. Several fountains ant 
rivulets add to the beauty of this landicape, which is "likewiſe ſet 
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off by the variety of ſome barren ſpots, and naked rocks. But 
that which crowns the ſcene, is a large mountain, riſing out of 
the middle of the iſland (once a terrible Volcano, by the ancients 
call'd Mons Epomeus) its lower parts are adorned with vines, and 
other fruits, the middle affords paſture to flocks of ſheep and 
goats, and the top is a ſandy pointed rock, from which you have 
the fineſt proſpect in the world, ſurveying at one view, beſides ſe- 
veral pleaſant iſlands lying at your feet, a tract of Italy about three 
hundred miles in length, from the promontory of Antium to the 
cape of Palinurus: The greater part of which hath been ſung by 
Homer and Virgil, as making a conſiderable part of the travels 
and adventures of their two heroes. The Iſlands Caprea, Pro- 
chyta, and Parthenope, together with Cajeta, Cumæ, Monte Mi- 
ſeno, the habitations of Circe, the Syrens, and the Leſtrygones, 
the bay of Naples, the promontory of Minerva, and the whole 
Campagnia felice, make but a part of this noble landſcape ; which 
would demand an imagination as warm, and numbers as flowing 
as your own, to deſcribe it. The inhabitants of this delicious iſle, 
as they are without riches and honours, ſo are they without the vi- 
ces and follies that attend them; and were they but as much ſtran- 
gers to revenge, as they ate to avarice and ambition, they might 
in fact anſwer the poetical notions of the golden age. But they 
have got, as an alloy to their happineſs, an ill habit of murdering 
one another on flight offences. We had an inſtance of this the 
ſecond night after our arrival, a youth of eighteen being ſhot dead 
by our door: and yet by the ſole ſecret of minding our own bu- 
ſineſs, we found a means of living ſecurely among theſe dangerous 
people. Would you know ho Lian I the time at Naples ? Our 
chief entertainment is the devgtion of our neighbours : beſides the 
the gayety of their the depo folks go to ſee what they call 
una bella Devotion (i. e.) a fort of religious opera) they make fire- 
works almoſt every week, out of devotion ; the ſtreets are often 
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hung with arras, out of devotion; and (what is ſtill more ſtrange) 
the ladies invite gentlemen to their houſes and treat them with 
muſick and ſweetmeats, out of devotion; ina word, were it not 
for this devotion of its inhabitants, Naples would have little elſe 
to recommend it, beſide the air and ſituation. Learning is in no 
very thriving ſtate here, as indeed no where elſe in Italy; how- 

ever, among many pretenders, ſome men of taſte are to be met 
with. A friend of mine told me not long fince, that being to vi- 
ſit Salvini at Florence, he found him reading your Homer: He 
liked the notes extreamly, and could find no other fault with the 
verſion, but that he thought it approached too near a paraphraſe; 
which ſhews him not to be ſufficiently acquainted with our lan- 
guage. I wiſh you health to go on with that noble work, and 
when you have that, I need not wiſh your ſucceſs. You will do 


me the juſtice to believe, 2 whatever relates to yours welfare i is 
MEE wiſhed, by FRET TC. 


* 
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LETTER CXVII. 
Mr. Fos 5 


| Decemb. 1 2, JOY 
Pn a old project of a window in the boſom, to render the 


Soul of man viſible, is what every honeſt friend has mani- 
fold reaſon to wiſh for; yet even that would not do in our caſe, 
while you are ſo far ſeparated from me, and fo long. I begin to 
fear you'll die in Ireland, and that denunciation will be fulfilled 
upon you, Hibernus es, &; in Hiberniam reverteris. I ſhould be 
apt to think you in Sancho's caſe ; ſome Duke has made you Go- 
vernour of an Iſland, or wet place, and you are adminiſtring 
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ys to the wild Iriſh. But I muſt oπ]un, when you talk of build- 
ing and planting, you touch my ſtring; and I am as apt to par- 
don you as the fellow that thought himſelf Jupiter would — 
d the other madman who call d himſelf his brother Nep- 
tune. Alas Sir, do you know whom you talk to? one that had 
been a Poet, was degraded to a Tranſlator, and at laſt thro meer 
dulnefs is turn d an Architect. Vou know Martials cenfure, Pre- 
conem facito vel Archite&um.. However J have one way left, to 
plan, to elevate, and to ſurprize : (as Bays N the 1 next news 2 1 
expect to hear, is that I am in debt. 59 
The hiſtory of my tranſplantation and: keneeadac which you 
defire, would require a volume, were I to enumerate the many 
projects, difficulties, viciſſitudes, and various fates attending that 
important part of my life: much more, ſhould I deferibe the ma- 
v2, ovens 7 Elevations, Profiles, Perſpectives, &c. of every Pa- 
| 15 and Garden propos d, intended, and happily raifed, by the 
ſtrength of that faculty wherein all Geniur's excel, Imagination. 
At laſt, the Gods and fate have fix'd me on the borders of the 
1 in the diſtricts of Richmond and Twickenham: It is 
here I have paſt an entire year of my life, without any fix d abode 
in London, or more than caſting a tranſitory glance (for a day or 
two at moſt in a month) on the pomps of the Town. It is here I 
hope to receive you, Sir, return'd from eternizing the Ireland of 
this age. For you my ſtructures riſe; for you my Colonnades 
extend their wings; for you my groves. aſpire,” and roſes bloom. 
And to ſay truth, I hope: poſterity (which no doubt will be made 
acquainted with all theſe things) will lock upon it as one of the 
principal motives of my Architecture, that it was a manſion pre- 
par 'd to receive you, againſt your own ſhould fall to duft, which 
is deſtin d to be the tomb of poor Frank and Betty, and the im- 
mortal monument of the fidelity of two ſuch N who have 
excell'd in conſtancy the very Rats of your family. OLED 
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What more can I tell you of my ſelf? fo much, and yet all put 
together ſo little, that I ſcarce care or know, how to do it. But 
the very reaſons that are againſt putting it upon paper, are as ſtrong 
for telling it you in perſon ; and I am uneaſy to be ſo long deny d 
the ſatisfaction of it. ee, I 6 
At preſent I conſider you bound in by the Iriſh Sea, like the 
ghoſts in Virgil, IX) A A T T 


— Trifti palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, & novies Styx circumfuſa coercet ! 

and 1 can't expreſs how I long to renew our old intercourſe and 
converſation, our morning conferences in bed in the ſame room, 
our evening walks in the park, our amuſing voyages on the wa- 
ter, our philoſophical ſuppers, our lectures, our diſſertations, our 
gravities, our reveries, our fooleties, our what not? — This awa- 
kens the memory of ſome of thoſe who have made a part in all 
theſe. Poor Parnelle, Garth, Rowe! You juſtly reprove me for 
not ſpeaking of the death of the laſt: Parnelle was too much in 
my mind, to whoſe memory I am erecting the beſt Monument I 
can. What he gave me to publiſh, was but a ſmall part of what 
he left behind him, but it was the beſt, and I will not make it 
worſe by enlarging it. I'd fain know if he be buried at Cheſter, 
or Dublin ; and what care has been, or is to be taken for his Mo- 
nument, &c. Yet I have not neglected my devoirs to Mr. Rowe; 
I am writing this very day his Epitaph for Weſtminſter-Abby — 
After theſe, the beſt natur'd' of Men, Sir Samuel Garth, has left 
me in the trueſt concern for his loſs. His death was very heroical, 
and yet unaffected enough to have made a Saint or a Philoſopher 
famous. But ill tongues, and worſe hearts have branded even his 
laſt moments, as wrongfully as they did his life, with Irreligion. 


You muſt have heard many tales on this ſubject; but if ever there 
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was a good Chriſtian without knowing himſelf to be ſo, it was 
Dr. Garth. Your, &, Feb agen 


— 2 
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LETTER CXVII. 
33 IO | 
JO Sep. I7. 

HE gayety of your lettef proves you not fo ſtudious of 
Wealth as many of your profeſſion are, fince you can de- 
rive matter of mirth from want of buſineſs. You are none of thoſe 
Lawyers who deſerve the motto of the Devil, Circuit guærent quem 
devoret. But your Circuit will at leaſt procure you one of the 
greateſt of temporal bleſſings, Health. What an advantagious 
circumſtance is it, for one that loves rambling ſo well, to be a grave 
and reputable rambler ? while (like your fellow Circuiteer, the 
Sun) you travel the round of the earth and behold all the iniqui- 
ties under the heav ns? You are much a ſuperior genius to me in 
rambling ; you like a Pigeon (to which I would ſooner compare a 
Lawyer than to a Hawk) can fly ſome hundred leagues at a pitch; 
J. like a poor Squirrel, am continually in motion indeed, but it 
is about a cage of three foot : my little excurſions are but like 
thoſe of a ſhopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or two before 
his own door, but minds his buſineſs all the while. Your letter 
of the Cauſe lately before you, I could not but communicate to 
ſome ladies of your acquaintance. I am of opinion if you conti- 
nued a correſpondence of the ſame ſort during a whole Circuit, it 
could not fail to pleaſe the ſex$ better than half the novels they 
read ; there wou'd be in them what they love above all things, a 
moſt happy union of Truth and Scandal. I aſſure you the Bath 
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affords nothing equal to it: It is on the contrary. full of grave and 
ſad men, Mr. Baron 8. Lord Chief Juſtice A. Judge P. and 
Counſellor B. who has a large pimple on the tip of his noſe, but 
thinks it inconſiſtent with his gravity to wear a patch, notwith- 
ſtanding the precedent of an eminent Judge, Yours, &c. 


LETTER R. 


R 


27. Dr. Azzurunxor. : 

[22 Sept. 1 10. 
Am glad your Travels delighted) you, improve you J am ſure 
they could not; you are not ſo much a youth as that, tho 
you run about with a King of ſixteen, and (what makes him ſtill 
more a child) a King of Frenchmen. My own time has been 
more melancholy, ſpent in attendance upon death, which has 
ſeized one of our family; my mother is ſomething ana, tho' 
at her advanced age every day is a climacteric. There was joined 
to this an indiſpoſition of my own, which I ought to look upon as 
a ſlight one compared with my mother's, becauſe my life is not of 
half the conſequence to any body, that her's is to me. All theſe 
incidents have hinder'd my more ſpeedy reply to your obliging 
letter. 

The article you enquire of, is of as little concern to me as you 
deſire it ſhould ; namely the railing papers about the Odyſſey. If 
the book has merit, it will extinguiſh all ſuch naſty ſcandal, as the 
Sun puts an end to ſtinks, meerly by coming out. 

I wiſh I had nothing to trouble me more. An honeſt mind is 
not in the power of any diſhoneſt one: To break its peace, there 
muſt be ſome guilt or — which is inconſiſtent with its 
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own principles. Not but malice and injuſtice have their day, like 
ſome poor ſhort-liv'd vermine that die of ſhooting their own ſtings. 
Falſhood is folly (fays Homer) and liars and calumniators at laſt 
hurt none but themſelves, even in this world: in the next, tis 
charity to ſay, God have mercy on them | they were the devil's 
vice-gerents upon earth, who is the father of lies, and I fear he 
has a right to diſpoſe of his children. 

I've had an occaſion to make theſe reflexions of late, more juſt- 
ly than from any thing that concerns my writings, for it is one that 
concerns my morals, and (which. I ought to be as tender of as my 
own) the good character of another very innocent perſon, who 
I'm ſure ſhares your friendſhip no leſs than I do. No creature has 
better natural diſpoſitions, or would a& more rightly or reaſona- 
bly in every duty, did ſhe act by her ſelf, or from her ſelf; but 
you know it is the misfortune of that family to be governed like a 
ſhip, I mean the Head guided by the Tail, and that by every wind 
that blows in it. Yours, &c. B e 


— — OE, * 


LETTER CXX. 
T0 the Earl ef BuxLiinGToON. 
_ MyLonp, SEE LY & abs 6: 
F your Mare could ſpeak, ſhe would give you an account of 
what extraordinary company ſhe had on the road; which 
fince ſhe cannot do, I will. | | 
It was the enterprizing Mr. Lintott, the redoubtable rival of 
Mr. Tonſon, who mounted on a ſtone-horſe, (no diſagreeable 


pre in to your Lordfhip's mare) overtook me in Windſor- 
foreſt. He ſaid, he heard J deſign'd for Oxford, the ſeat of the 
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muſes, and would, as my bookſeller, by all means, ACCOMpany- 
me thither. 

Task'd him . he got his horſe? he anſwer d he got it of his 
Publiſher : For that rogue, my Printer, (ſaid he) diſappointed 
me: I hoped to put him in good humour by a treat at the tavern, 
© of a brown fricaſſee of rabbits which coſt two ſhillings, with two 
© quarts of wine, beſides my converſation. I thought my ſelf 
© cockſure of his horſe, which he readily promis d me, but faid that 
Mr. Tonſon had juſt ſuch another deſign of going to Cambridge, 
expecting there the Copy of a new kind of Horace from Dr. — 
© and if Mr. Tonſon went, he was preingaged to attend him, being 
© to have the printing of the ſaid copy. 

8o in ſhort, I borrow'd this ſtonehorſe of my publiſher, hb 
© he had of Mr. Oldmixon for a debt; he lent me too the pretty 
© boy you ſee after me: he was a ſmutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me 
© near two hours to waſh the ink off his face ; but the Devil is a fair 
condition'd Devil, and very forward in his catechiſe: if you have 
© any more baggs, he ſhall carry them.” 

I thought Mr. Lintot's civility not to be neglected, ſo gave the 
boy a ſmall bag, containing three ſhirts and an Elzevir Virgil; and 
mounting in an inſtant proceeded on the road, with my man be- 
fore, my courteous ſtationer beſide, and che aforeſaid devil be- 
hind. | | 
Mr. Lintot began in this manner. Now damn them | what i 
© they ſhould put it into the news- paper, how you and I went to- 
© gether to Oxford? what would I care? If I ſhould go down in- 
to Suſſex, they would ſay I was gone to the Speaker. But what 
© of that? if my ſon were but big enough to go on with the buſi- 
© neſs, by G- d I] would keep as good company as old Jacob.” 

Hereupon I enquir d of his ſon. © The lad (ſays he) has fine 

© parts, but is ſomewhat ſickly, much as you are— I. ſpare for 
nothing i in his Education at Weſtminſter. Pray don't you think 
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© Weſtminſter to be the beſt ſchool in England? moſt of the late 
© Miniſtry came out of it, ſo did many of this Miniſtry ; 37 hope 
the boy will make his fortune. 

| Don't you defign to let him paſs a year at Oxford ? c" To what 

© purpoſe? (ſaid he) the Univerſities do but make Pedants, and 1 
intend to breed him a man of buſineſs. 

As Mr. Lintot was talking, I obſerv'd he fate uneely on his 
faddle, for which I expreſs d ſome ſollicitude: Nothing fays he, I 
can bear it well enough ; but fince we have the day before us, me- 
thinks it would be very pleaſant for you to reſt a-while under the 
woods. When we were alighted, See here, what a mighty pretty 
© Horace I have in my pocket! what if you amus'd your ſelf in 
turning an Ode, till we mount again? if you pleas'd, what a 
© clever Miſcellany might you make at leiſure hours? Perhaps I 
may, ſaid I, if we ride on; the motion is an aid to my fancy, a 
round trott very much awakens my ſpirits : then Jog « on apace, 
and T'll think as hard as I can. | 

Silence enſu'd for a full hour; after which Mr. Lintot lugg'd 
the reins, ſtopt ſhort, and broke out, Well Sir, how far have you 
gone? I anſwer d, ſeven miles. Lord, Sir, ſaid Lintot, I thought 
you had done ſeven ſtanza s. Oldſworth in a ramble round 
Wimbleton- hill, would tranſlate a whole Ode in half this time. 
Il fay that for Oldſworth, (tho I loſt by his Timothy's) he tranf- 
(lates an Ode of Horace the quickeſt of any man in England. I 
remember Dr. King would write verſes in a tavern three hours 

© after he could not fpeak : and there's Sir Richard in that rumb- 
© ling old chariot of his, between * and St. Giles's pound, 
© ſhall make you half a Job. 

Pray Mr. Lintot (ſaid I) now you talk of Tranſlators, what is 
your method of managing them? Sir (reply d he) thoſe are the 
© ſaddeſt pack of rogues in the world: in a hungry fit, they'll 
+ ſwear they underſtand all the languages in the univerſe: I have 
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known one of them take down a Greek book upon my counter 
c and cry, Ay this is Hebrew, I muſt read it from the latter end. 
© By the Lord, I can never be ſure in theſe fellows, for I neither 
underſtand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian my ſelf. But this is 
© my way; I agree with them for ten ſhillingsper ſheet, with a provi- 
©fo, that I will ill have their doings corrected by — I pleaſe; ſo by 
© one or other they are led at laſt to the true ſenſe of an author; 
my judgment giving the negative to all my tranſlators.” But how 
are you ſecure thoſe correctors may not impoſe upon you? Why 
I get any civil gentleman, (eſpecially any 'Scoteman) that comes 
into my ſhop, to read the original to me in Engliſh ; by this 1 
© know whether my farſt tranſlator be deficient, and whether my 
corrector merits his money or not? 
Il tell you what happen'd to me laſt month: Thbargain'd with 
8“ for a new verſion of Lucretius to publiſh againſt Tonfon's ; 
* agreeing to pay the author ſo many ſhillings at his producing fo 
many lines. He made a great progreſs in a very ſhort time, and 
© I gave it to the corrector to compare with the Latin; but he went 
directly to Creech's tranſlation, and found it the fame word for 
word, all but the firſt page. Now, what d'ye think I did, I ar- 
« reſted the tranſlator for a cheat; nay, and I ſtopt the corrector's 
© pay too, upon this proof that he had made uſe of Creech inſtead . 
© of the original. 
Pray tell me next how you deal with the Critics? * Sir (faid he) 
© nothing more eaſy. ' I can filence the moſt formidable of them: 
the rich ones for a ſheet a-piece of the blotted manuſcript, which 
* coſts me nothing: they'll go about with it to their acquain-- 
© tance, and pretend they had it from the author, who ſubmitted | 
© to their correction : this has given ſome of them ſuch an air, that - 
in time they come to be conſulted with, and dedicated to, as 
© the top critics of the town. — As for the poor critics, 11! give 
you one inſtance of my management, by which you may guels - 
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Fat the reſt, A lean man that look'd like a very good ſcholar, 
came to me t other day; he turn'd over your Homer, {hook his 
© head, ſhrug'd up his ſhoulders, and piſh'd at every line of it ; 
One would wonder (ſays he) at the ſtrange preſumption of ſome 
© men; Homer is no ſuch eaſy task, that every ſtripling, every 
© verfifier — he was going on, When my wife call'd to dinner: 
© Sir, {aid I, will you pleaſe to eat a piece of beef with me? Mr. 
© Lintot, faid he, I am ſorry you ſhould be at the expence of this 
great book, I am really concern'd on your account — Sir I am 
© much oblig'd to you : if you can dine upon a piece of beef, to- 
© gether with a {lice of pudding — Mr. Lintot, I do not fay but 
Mr. Pope, if he would condeſcend to adviſe with men of learn- 
ing — Sir, the pudding is upon the table, if you pleaſe to go 
in — My critic complies, he comes to a taſte of your poetry, 
and tells me in the ſame breath, that the book is commendable, 
band the pudding excellent. | | 
Nov Sir (concluded Mr. Lintot) in return to the frankneſs I have 
ſhewn, pray tell me, Is it the opinion of your friends at court 
© that my Lord Lanſdown will be brought to the bar or not?” I 
told him I heard he would not, and I hop'd it, my Lord being 
one I had particular obligations to. That may be (reply'd Mr. 
© Lintot) but if he is not, I ſhall loſe the printing of a very good 
trial. 1 | 111 
Theſe my Lord are a few traits by which you may diſcern the 
genius of Mr. Lintot, which I have choſen for the ſubject of a let- 
ter. I dropt him as ſoon as I got to Oxford, and paid a viſit to 
Lord Carlton at Middleton. 477 T4 TOR 
The converſations I enjoy here are not to be prejudic'd by my 
pen, and the pleaſures from them only to be equal'd when I meet 


you. I hope in a few days to caſt my ſelf from your horſe at your | 
feet. 1 an, &c. 
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ou defire my opinion as to the late diſp ute in France con- 
cerning Homer: And I think it exculable (at an age alas 
not much pleaſure) to amuſe my ſelf a little in taking notice of 
a controverſy, than which nothing is at preſent more remarkable 
(even in a nation who value themſelves ſo much upon the Belles 
Lettres) both on account of the illuſtrious ſubject of it, and of the 
two oro ingaged in the quarrel. 


The one is extraordinary i in all the Lyrick kind of Polar even 
in the opinion of his very adverſary. The other a Lady (and of 
more value for being ſo) not only of great Learning, but with a 
Genius admirably turn'd to that ſort of it which moſt becomes 

her Sex, for ſoftneſs, genteelneſs, and promoting of vertue: and 
| ſuch as (one would think) is not fo liable as Sy Parts of ſcholar- 
ſhip, to rough drfputes, | or violent W 


Vet it has ſo happen d, that no writers, even ade Divinity: it. 
ſelf, have been more outragious or uncharitable than theſe two 
polite authors; by ſuffering their judgments to be a little warped 
(if I may uſe that we by the heat of their eager inclina- 
tions, to attack or defend ſo great an Author under debate: I wiſh 
for the fake of the publick, which is now ſo well entertain d by 
their quarrel, it may not'end at laſt in their agreeing to blame 
a third man who is fo x prefumptuous's as to | cenſure both, if they: 
ſhould chance 1 to hear off MAY 
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To begin with matter of fact. M. D Acker has well judg'd, that 
the beſt of all Poets certainly deſerv'd a better tranſlation, at leaſt 
into French proſe, becauſe to ſee it done in verſe was deſpair d of: 
I believe indeed from a defect in that language, incapable of 
mounting to any Je rg of excellence ſuitable to fo very great an 


undertaking... 


She has not only n d this task as well as proſe can do it, 
(which is indeed but as the wrong fide of Tapeſtry is able to repre- 
ſent the right) ſhe bas added to it alſo many learned and uſeful 
annotations... With all which ſhe moſt obligingly delighted not 
only her own ſex, but moſt of ours, ignorant. of the Greek, and 
conſequent] y her adverſary himſelf, who frankly acknowled ges 


that ignorance. 


Tis no wonder "I if in FR this, ſhe: is grown ſo 
inamour'd of that unſpeakably-charming Author, as to have a kind 


of horror at the leaft mention of a man bold en to blame 
him. 


No as to M. de la Motte, he Lion already deſervedly famous 
for all forts of Lyrick poetry, was ſo far introduc'd. by her into 
thoſe beauties of the Epick kind, (tho but in that way of tranſla- 
tion) as not to reſiſt the oleafure and hope of reputation by at- 
tempting that in verſe, which had been applauded ſo much fer 
the difficulty of doing it even in proſe ; knowing how this, well 
executed, muſt extreamly tranſcend the other. 


But, as great Poets are a little apt ta chink they have an ancient 
right of being excus'd for Vanity on all occaſions; he was not 
content to out-do M. D' Acier, but endeavour'd to out: do Ho- 
mer himſelf, and all that ever in any age or nation went before 
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him in the ſame enterprize ; : * leaving out, altering, or adding 
whatever he thought beſt. 


Againſt this preſumptuous attempt, Homer has — in all times 
ſo well defended, as not to need my ſmall aſſiſtance; yet I muſt 
needs ſay his excellencies are ſuch, that for their ſakes he deſerves 
a much gentler touch for his Coming errors. Theſe if M.de la 
Motte had tranſlated as well as the reſt, with an apology for ha- 
ving retain'd 'em only out of meer veneration; his judgment in 
my opinion would have appear'd much greater "than by the. beſt 
of his alterations, though I admit them to be written very finely. 
I join with M. de la Motte in wondering at ſome odd things in 
Homer, but tis chiefly becauſe of his ſublime ones, I was about 
to ſay his divine ones, "NE almoſt ſurprize me at finding him 
any where in the fallible condition of humane nature. 


And now we are wond' ring, I amin a difficulty er what 
can be the reaſon of theſe exceptions againſt Homer, from one 
who has himſelf tranſlated him, contrary to the general cuſtom 
of tranſlators. Is there not a little of that in it? I mean to be 
fingular in getting above the title of a Tranſlator, tho' ſufficiently 
honourable in this caſe. For ſuch an ambition no body has leſs 
occaſion, than one who is ſo fine a Poet in other kinds; and who 
muſt have too much wit to believe, any alteration of another can 
intitle him to the denomination of an Epick Poet himſelf: though 
no man in this age ſeems more capable of being a good one, if the 
French tongue would bear it. Yet in his tranſlation he has done 


too well, to leave any doubt (with all his faults) that ber scan a 
ever parallel 0 with it. 


Beſides he could not be i jgnorant, that finding bela is e maſt | 
[227 *#Dd2 
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eaſy and vulgar part of a critick ; wheteus nothing ſhews waageh 
skill and taſte both, as the being throughly ſenfible of the * 


meſt excellencics. 


What can we 47 in eas of all this? Efiimiidiths oft errate + 
Since as good a Poet as I believe the French language is capable 
of, and as ſharp a Critick as any nation can produce, has by too 
much cenſuring Homer, ſubjected a tranſlation to cenſure, that 
| would have otherwiſe ogy the teſt of * levereſt need 
| 2 J 7 enn ＋ 

But fince be avould needs chuſe that wong way of criticiſm, I 
wonder he miſs d a ſtone fo eaſy to be thrown againſt Homer, 
for his filling the Iliad with ſo much ſlaughter, (for that is to be 
excuſed, ſince a War is not capable of being deſcribed without it) 
but with ſo many various particulars of wounds and horror, as 
ſhew the writer (I am afraid) ſo delighted that way himſelf, as not 
the leaſt to doubt his reader being ſo alſo. Like Spainoletta, whoſe 
diſmal pictures are the more diſagreeable for being always ſo very 
movingly painted. Even Hector's laſt parting from his ſon and 
Andromache, hardly makes usſamends for his body's being dragg'd 
thrice round the town. M. de la Motte in his ſtrongeſt objection 
about that diſmal combat, has kafficient cauſe to blame his inrag'd 
adverſary ; who here gives an inſtance that it is impoſſible to be 
violent without committing ſome miſtake ; her paſſion for Homer 
blinding her too much to perceive the very groſſeſt of his failings. 
By which warning Tam become a little more capable of impartiali- 


ty, though in a diſpute about that me Poet for whom T HIVE the 
greateſt veneration. | | 


M. D'Acier might have confider'd a little, that WER were 
the motives of M. de la Motte to fo bold a proceeding, it could not 
darken that fame which I am fure ſhe thinks ſhines ſecurely even 
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* the vain attempts of Plato himſelf againſt it: caus: d only 
perhaps by a like reaſon with that of Madam! D' Acier's anger a- 
gainſt M. de la Motte, namely, the finding that in proſe his ge- 
nius (great as it was) could not be capable of the ſublime heights 
of 3 en nt he „er- at out hd his common- 


"Noon were theſe objections to Homer any more leſſening of her 
merit in tranſlating him, as well as that way is capable of, viz. fully 


plainly, and elegantly, than the moſt n benen, can 
any eee to as excellent * 5 


Tube beſt excuſe for all this Anlass is, its en in a Cauſe which 
gives a kind of POE even to n n never r ſo Wa a ma- 
ure er of it. 


The 2 of a even ai 10 del a — 2 
ner, is its being more a. proof of her weakneſs, than of his being 
liable to none. For what is it can excuſe Homer any more than 
Hector, for flying at the firſt fight of Achilles ? whoſe terrible 
aſpect ſure needed not ſuch an inexcuſable ftight to ſet it off; 
and methinks all that account of Minerva's 3 his dart to 
Achilles, comes a little too late, for — Hector 8 ſo . 
eee vn re; the a ie 8 1 LIFTED: | II. 
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To the Duke of BucxinGnram. 

258 719: Proiſioien 24 Y Sept. 1. 1718. 
F Am much honour d by your Grace's compliance with my 
1 requeſt, in giving me your opinion of the French diſpute con- 
cerning Homer. And I. ſhall keep my word, in fairly telling 
wherein I diſagree from you. It is but in two or three very ſmall 
points, not ſo much of the diſpute, as of the parties concern'd in 
it. I cannot think quite ſo highly of the Lady's learning, tho 
I reſpect it very much. It is great complaiſance in that polite na- 
tion, to allow her to be a Critic of equal rank with her husband. 
Jo inſtance no further, his remarks on Horace ſhew more good Senſe, 
Penetration, and a better Taſte of his author, and thoſe upon Ari- 
ſotle's-art of poetry more Skill and Science, than any of hers on 
any author whatever. In truth, they are much more flight, dwell 
more in generals, and are beſides for the moſt part leſs her own, 
of which her remarks upon Homer are an example : where Euſta- 
thius is tranſcribed ten times for once that he is quoted. Nor is 
there at all moredepth or learning in thoſe upon Terence, Plautus, 


(or where they were moſt wanted) upon Ariſtophanes, only the 
Greek ſcholia upon the latter are ſome of the beſt extant. 


Your Grace will believe me, that I did not ſearch to find de- 
feats in a Lady; my employment upon the Iliad forc'd me to fee 
them : yet I have had ſo much of the French complaiſance as to 
conceal her thefts; for wherever I have found her notes to be 
wholly anothers, (which is the caſe in ſome hundreds) I have 
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barely quoted the true Proprietor without obſerving upon it. If 
Madam Dacier has ever ſeen my obſervations, : ſhe will be ſenſible 
of this conduct, but what effect it may have upon a Lady, I 
will not anſwer for. A 3"BHA - 00H. 3: ne 


In the next place, as to Mr. de la Motte, I think your Grace 
hardly does him right, 'in ſuppoſing he could have no idea of the 
beauties of Homer's Epic Poetry but what he learn'd from Madam 
Dacier's Proſe-tranſlation. There had been a very elegant Proſe- 
tranſlation before by Monſieur de la Valterie, ſo elegant, that the 
Kyle of it was evidently the original and model of the famous 
Telemaque. Your Grace very juſtly animadverts againſt the too 
great diſpoſition of finding faults, in the one, and of confeſſing 
none, in the other: But doubtleſs, as to Violence, the Lady has 
infinitely the better of the Gentleman. Nothing can be more po- 
lite, diſpaſſionate or ſenſible, than Mr. de la Motte's manner ot 
managing the diſpute: and ſo much as I ſee your Grace admires 
the beauty of his verſe (in which you have the ſuffrage too of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray) I will venture to ſay, his proſe is full as 
good. I think therefore when you ſay, no diſputants ev'n in Di- 
vinity cou'd be more outrageous and uncharitable than theſe two 
authors, you area little too hard upon M. de la Motte. Not but 
that (with your Grace) I doubt as little of the zeal of Commen- 
tators as of the zeal of Divines, and am as ready to believe of the 
paſſions and pride of mankind in general, that (did but the ſame 
intereſts go along with them) they wou'd carry the learned world 
to as violent extremes, animoſities, and even perſecutions, about 
variety of opinions in Criticiſm, as ever they did about Religion : 
and that in defect of Scripture to quarrel upon, we ſhou'd have 
French, Italian, and Dutch Commentators ready to burn one 
another about Homer, Virgil, Terence and Horace. | 

I do not wonder your Grace is ſhock'd at the flight of Hector 


upon the firſt appearance of Achilles in the twenty-ſecond Iliad. 
However (to ſhew my ſelf a true Commentator,” if not a true Cri- 
tick) I will endeavour to excuſe, if not to defend it, in my notes 
on that Book. And to fave my ſelf what trouble I can, inſtead 
of doing it in this letter, I will draw up the ſubſtance of what 
I have to ſay for it in a ſeparate | paper which | Ill ſhew your 
Grace when next we meet. I will only defire you to allow 
me, that Hector was in an abſolute . of death, and de- 
preſs d over and above with the conſcience of being in an ill cauſe. 
If your heart be ſo great, as not to grant the firſt of theſe will fink 
the ſpirit of a Hero, you'll at leaſt be fo good, as to allow the 
ſecond may: But I can tell your Grace, no leſs a Hero than my 
Lord Peterborow, when a perſon complimented him for never be- 
ing afraid, made this anſwer; Sir, ſhew me a danger that I 
< think an imminent and real one, and I promiſe you I 11 _s as 
Wha e e vgn of nyt} Ta am e dec. . 
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LETTER CXXI. 
To rhe. Dube of By © 518 (hh 


WP df jo @ Letter, in which be incloſed the Deſcription of 
Buckingham: houſe written by him to the D. 7 Sh. ] 


Liny was one of thoſe few authors who had a warm houſe 
over his head, nay two houſes, as appears by two of his epi- 
ſtles. I believe if any of his contemporary authors durſt have in- 
form'd the publick where they lodg'd, we ſhould have found the 
garrets of Rome as well inhabited as thoſe of F leetſtreet; but tis 
dangerous to let creditors into ſuch a ſecret, therefore we may pre- 
fume that then as well as now-a-days, no body knew where they 
lived but their bookſellers. 

It ſeems, that when Virgil came to Rome, he had no lodgings 
at all : he firſt introduc'd himſelf to Auguſtus by an epigram, be- 
ginning Mocte pluit tota — an obſervation which probably he had 

not made, unleſs he had lain all night in the ſtreet. 
Where Juvenal lived we cannot affirm, but in one of his ſatires 
he complains of the exceſſive price of lodgings; ; neither do I think 
he would have talk'd ſo feelingly of the ſhortneſs of Codrus's bed, 
if there had been room for a bedfellow in it. 

I believe, with all the oftentation of Pliny, he ak have been 
glad to have chang'd both his houſes for your Grace's one; which 
is a country-houſe in the ſummer, and a town-houſe in the win- 
ter; and muſt be own d to be the propereſt habitation for a wiſe 
man, who ſees all the world change every ſeaſon without ever 


changing himſelf. 


£3 
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I have been reading the deſcription of Pliny bn de | 
eye to yours, but finding they will bear no — will tr 
if it can be matched by the large country ſeat I inhabit at preſent, 
and ſee what figure it may make, by the help of a florid de- 
ſcription. 

You muſt expect nothing regular in my deſcription, any more 
than in the houſe; the whole vaſt edifice is ſo disjointed, and the 
ſeveral parts of it ſo detach'd one from the other, and yet fo join- 
ing again, one cannot tell how, that in one of my poetical fits 
I imagined it had been a village in Amphion's time, where the“ 
cottages having taken a country dante together, had been all ol 
and ſtood ſtone · ſtill with amazement ever fince. 

You muſt excuſe me if I {ay nothing of the Front, ded; I 
don't know which it is? A. ſtranger would be grievouſly diſap- 
pointed who endeavour'd to get into this houſe the right way. One 
would reaſonably expect, after the entry through the — to 
be let into the Hall; alas nothing leſs! you gad your ſelf in the 
houſe of office. From the parlour you think to ſtep into the draw- 
ing-room, but upon opening the iron-nail'd door, you are con- 
vine d by a flight of birds about your ears and a cloud of duſt in 
your eyes, that it is the Pigeon-houſe. If you come into the chap- 
pel, you find its altars like thoſe of the Ancients, - continually 
ſmoaking, but it is with the ſteams of the adjoining kitchin, 

The great hall within is bigh and ſpacious, flank'd on one fide 
with a very long table, a true image of ancient hoſpitality : The 
walls are all over ornamented with monſtrous horns of animals, 
about twenty broken pikes, ten or a dozen blunderbuſſes, and a 
ruſty match-lock musket or two, which we were inform'd had 

ſerv'd in the civil wars. Here is a vaſt arch'd window beautifully 
darken d with divers ſcutcheons of painted glaſs: one ſhining pane 
in particular bears date 1286, which alone preſerves the memory 


of a Knight whoſe iron armour is is long fince periſh'd with ruſt, 
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and whoſe alabaſter noſe is moulder'd from his monument. The 
face of Dame Eleanor in another piece, owes more to that ſingle 
pane than to all the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted in her life. After 
this, who can ſay that glaſs is frail, when it is not half ſo frail as 
human beauty, or glory | and yet I can't but ſigh to think, that 
the moſt authentick record of ſo ancient a Family ſhould lie at the 
mercy of every boy that flings a ſtone. - In former days, there 
have dined in this hall garter 4 Knights, and courtly Dames, at- 
tended by Uſhers, Sewers, and Seneſchals; and yet it was but laſt 
night, that an Owl flew hither and miſtook it for a barn. 
This hall lets you (up and down) over a very high threſhold in- 
to the great parlour. Its contents are a broken-belly'd virginal, a 
couple of cripled velvet chairs, with two or three mil-dew'd pi- 
| Rtures of mouldy anceſtors, who look as diſmally, as if they came 
| freſh from hell with all their brimſtone about them. Theſe are 
carefully ſet at the farther corner ; ; for the windows being every 
where broken, make it ſo convenient a place to dry poppies and 
muſtard ſeed, that the room is appropriated to that uſe. . 

Next this neglour, as I faid before, lies the pigeon-houſe, by 
the fide of which runs an entry, which lets you on one hand or 
other into a bed-chamber, a buttery, and a {mall hole call'd the 
chaplain's ſtudy ; then follow a brewhouſe, a little green and gilt 
parlour, and the great ſtairs, under which is the dairy ; a little 
farther on the right the ſervants hall, and by the fide of it, up fix 
Reps, the old Lady's cloſet for her private devotions, which has a 
lettice into the hall; that at the ſame time ſhe pray d, ſhe might 
have an eye on the men and maids. * There are upon the ground- 
Hoor in all twenty: fix apartments, among which I muſt not for- 
get a chamber which has in it a large antiquity of timber, that 

ſeems to have been either a bedſtead or a cyder- preſs. 

The Kitchen is built in form of the Rotunda, being one wall 

Vault to the top of the roof; where the ſame aperture ſerves to 
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let out the ſmoak and let in the light. By the blackneſs of the 
walls, the circular fires, vaſt cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens 
and furnaces, you would think it either the forge of Vulcan, the 
cave of Polypheme, or the temple of Moloch. The horror of 
this place has made ſuch an impreſſion on the country people, that 
they believe the Witches keep their Sabbath here, and that once a 
year the Devil treats them with infernal veniſon, a roaſted Tiger 
ſtuff d with ten-penny nails. 
Above ſtairs we have a number of rooms, you never paſs out of 
one into another but by the aſcent or deſcent of two or three 
ſtairs. Our beſt room is very long and low, of the exact propor- 
tion of a 8 In moſt of theſe there are hangings of the 
Hineft work in the world, that is to ſay, thoſe which Arachne 
Tpins from lier own bowels : Were it not for this only furniture, 
the whole would be a miſerable ſcene of naked walls, flaw'd ciel- 
mps, broken windows, and ruſty Tocks. The roof is ſo decay d, 
that after a favourable fhower we may expect a crop of muſhrooms 
between the chinks of our floors. All the doors are as little and 
low as thoſe to the cabbins of Packet-boats. Theſe rooms have 
for many years had no other itikabftants 'than certain Rats whoſe 
very age renders them worthy of this feat, for the very Rats of 
this Venerable houſe are gray: fince theſe have not yet quitted it, 
we hope at leaſt that this ancient manfion may not fall during the 
ſhall remnant the poor animals have to live, who are no too in- 
Atth to remove to another. There is yet à ſmall ſubſiſtanee leſt 
them, in the few remaining books of the library. i 
We had never ſeen half what I have deſcribed, but for à ſtarch'd 
gtey- Headed Steward, who is as much àn antiquity as ay in this 
place, and looks like an old family picture walk'd our of its frame. 
He entertain d us as we paſs d from room to toon with ſtyeral re- 
lations of the family; but his obſervations were particularly cu- 
rious when we came to the Cellar. He informed us where ſtood the 


we 
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triple rows of buts of ſack, and where were ranged the bottles 
of tent, for toaſts in a morning; he pointed to the ſtands that 
ſupported the iron-hoop' d h of ſtrong beer; then ſtep- 
ping to a corner, he lugg d out the tatter d fragments of an un- 
framed picture; © This (fays he, with tears) was poor hir Tho- 
ce mas! once maſter of all this drink | He had two ſons, poor 
« young maſters ! who never arrived to the age of his beer; they 
« both fell ill in this very room, and never went out on their own 
„legs. He could not paſs by a heap of broken bottles without 
taking up a piece, to ſhow us the Arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us up the Tower by dark winding ſtone-ſteps, which 
landed us into ſeveral little rooms one above another. One of 
theſe was nail d up, and our guide whiſper'd to us as a ſecret the 
occaſion of it: It ſeems the courſe of this noble blood was a little 
interrupted about two centuries ago, by a freak of the lady Frances, 
who was here taken in the fact with a neighbouring Prior, ever 
fince which the room has been nailed up, and branded with the 
name of the Adultery-chamber. Thr ghoſt of lady Frances is 
ſuppoſed to walk there, and ſome prying maids af the family 
report that they have ſeen a lady in a fardingale through the key - 
hole; but this matter is huſht up, and the ſervants are forbid to 
talk of it. 5 N 
I muſt needs have tired you by this long deſcription : but what 
engaged me in it was a generous principle, to preſerve the memo- 
ry of that, which it ſelf muſt ſoon fall into duſt, nay perhaps 
part of it before this letter reaches your hands. RE 
Indeed we owe this old houſe the ſame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend, who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laſt extremities. How fit is this retreat for unin- 
terrupted ſtudy, where no one that paſſes by can dream there js 
an inhabitant? and evenithoſe who would dine with us dare pot 
ſtay under our roof? Any one who ſees it will own I could not 
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have choſen a more likely place to converſe with the Dead. 

had been to blame indeed if I had left your Grace for any one 
but Homer. But when I return to the living, I ſhall have the 
ſenſe to endeavour to converſe with ſome of the beſt of em, and 


ſhall therefore as ſoon as poſſible tell you in INTER how much 
I am, -&c. 


6 — 
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To the Earl of Oxroxv. 
Oct. 21, 1721. 
Our Lordſhip may be ſurpriz d at the liberty I take in 
writing to you; tho you will allow me always to remem- 
ber, that you once permitted me that honour, in conjunction with 
ſome others who better deſerv'd it. I hope you will not wonder 
if I am till defirous to have you think me your grateful and faith- 
ful ſervant; but I own I have an ambition yet farther to have 
others think me ſo, which is the occaſion I give your Lordſhip | 
the trouble of this. Poor Parnell, before he dyed, left me the 
charge of publiſhing theſe few remains of his: I have a ftrong 
defire to make them, their author, and their publiſher, more 
conſiderable, by addrefling and dedicating 'em all to you. There 
is a pleaſure in bearing teſtimony to Truth, and a vanity perhaps, 
which at leaſt is as excuſable as any vanity can be. I beg you my 
Lord, to allow me to gratify it, in prefixing this paper of honeſt 
verſes to the book. I ſend the book it ſelf, which I dare ſay you'll 
receive more ſatisfaction in peruſing, than you can from any thing 
written upon the ſubject of your ſelf. Therefore I am a good 
deal in doubt, whether you will care for ſuch an addition to it? 
All I ſhall fay for it is, that 'tis the only Dedication I ever writ, 
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and ſhall hs the only one, whither you accept of it or not: for I 
will not bow the knee to a leſs man than my Lord Oxtord, and 1 
expect to ſee no greater in my time. 

After all, if your Lordſhip will tell my Lord Harley that 1 
muſt not do this, you may depend upon a ſuppreſſion of theſe 
verſes (the only copy whereof I ſend you) but you never ſhall 


ſuppreſs that great, fincere, and entire reſpect, _ n [ am 
always, my Lord, your, &c. | 


LETTER CXXIIE.....,. f 7T | 
The Earl of Oxrorp to My. Porz. ; 


Bramton Caftle, Nov. 6, 1721. 


Received your packet, which could not but give me great 
pleaſure, to ſee you preſerve an old friend in your memory; 
for it muſt needs be very agreeable to be remember'd by thoſe we 


highly value. But then how much ſhame did it cauſe me, when 


I read your very fine verſes inclos d? My mind reproach'd me how 
far ſhort I came of what your great friendſhip and delicate 
would partially deſcribe me. You ask my conſent to publiſh it: to 
what ſtreights does this reduce me? I look back indeed tothoſe even- 
ings I have uſefully and pleaſantly ſpent, with Mr. Pope, Mr. Par- 
nel, Dean Swift, the Doctor, &c. I ſhould be glad the world 
knew You admitted me to your friendſhip : And fince your affe- 
ction is too hard for your judgment, I am contented to let the 
world know how well Mr. Pope can write upon a barren ſubject. I 
return you an exact Copy of the verſes, that I may keep the Orig 
nal, as a teſtimony of the only Error you have been guilty of. I 
kope very ſpeedily to embrace you in London, and to aſſure you of 
the particular eſteem and friendſhip where with Lam Your, &c. 
O XF. OR * 


TO and FROM 
Dr. ATTERBURY Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
From 1716 to 1723. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 
The Biſbop of ROE TEA 70 Mr. Pops. 


| Decemb. 171 "Wy | 
Return your * ks, which 1 have read twive with plea- 
1 fure. The modeſty and good ſenſe there is in it, muſt pleaſe 
every one that reads it : And fince there is nothing that can of- 
fend, I ſee not why you ſhould ballance a moment about printing 
it — always provided, that there is nothing ſaid there which you 
may have occaſion to unſay hereafter : of which you reef 
are the beſt and the only judge. This is my ſincere opinion, 
which I give, becauſe you ask it: and which 1 would not give 


en Preface to Mr. Pope's Poems, firſt printed 1717, the year after the date of 
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tho ask'd, but to a man I value as much as I do you; being 
ſenſible how improper it is, on many accounts, for me to inter- 
poſe in things of this nature ; which I never underſtood well, 
and now underſtand ſomewhat leſs than ever I did. But I can 
deny you nothing; eſpecially ſince you have had the goodneſs of- 
ten, and patiently, to hear what I have faid againſt rhime, and 
in behalf of blank verſe ; with little diſcretion perhaps, but I am 
ſure without the leaft prejudice : being myſelf equally incapable 
of writing well in either of thoſe ways, and leaning therefore to 
neither fide of the queftion, but as the appearance of reaſon in- 
clines me. Forgive me this error if it be one; an error of above 
thirty years ſtanding, and which therefore 1 ſhall be very loth to 
part with. In other matters which relate to polite writing, I ſhall 
feldom differ from you: or if I do, ſhall I hope have the prudence 
to conceal my opinion. I am, as much as I ought to be, that is 
as much as any man can be, Yours, &c. 
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. ET TA NR & 
The Biſhop of RocuesTER # Mr. Port. | 


; Bromley, Nov. 8, 1717. 
F Have nothing to ſay to you on that melancholy ſuhjact, with 
an account of which the printed papers have furniſhid me, but 

what you have already ſaid to your felt. 0 
When you have paid the debt of tenderneſs you owe to the me- 
mory of a Father, I doubt not but you will turn your thoughts 
towards improving that accident to your own Eaſe and Happineſs. 
| You have it now in your power, to purſue that method of think- 
ing and living which you like beſt. Give me leave, (if I am not a 
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little too early in my applications of this kind) to congratulate you 
upon it; and to aſſure you, that there is no man living, who 
wiſhes you better, or would be more pleas'd to contribute any way 
to your ſatisfaction or ſervice, * * * * 
I return you your Milton, which upon collation, I and to be 
reviſed, and augmented in ſeveral places, as the title page of my 
third edition pretends it to be. When I ſee you next, I will ſhew 
you the ſeveral paſſages alter'd and added by the author, beſide 
what you mentioned to me. 

I proteſt to you, this laſt peruſal of him has given me ſuch new 
degrees, I will not ſay of pleaſure, but of admiration and aftoniſh- 
ment, that I look upon the ſublimity of Homer and the majeſty 
of Virgil with ſomewhat leſs reverence than I us'd to do. I chal- 
lenge you, with all your partiality, to ſhew me in the firſt of theſe 
any thing equal to the Allegory of Sin and Death, either as to the 
greatneſs, and juſtneſs of the invention, or the height and beau- 
ty of the colouring. What I look'd upon as a rant of Barrow's, 


I now begin to think a ſerious truth, and could almoſt venture to 
ſet my hand to it, 


Hec quicungue legit, tantum ceciniſſe putabit 
Mæoniden Ranas, Virgilium Culices. 


But more of this when we meet. When I left 4 town, the 
D. of Buckingham continued fo ill that he receiv'd no meſſages ; 
oblige me ſo far as to let me know how he does; at the ſame time 


I ſhall know how you do, and that will be a double oa to 


your, 15 


L E T- 
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LETTER CXXVI. 


De Anſwer. Vc 
My Lord, 1 | Nov. 20, 1717. 
1 Am truly oblig d by your kind condoleance on my Father's 
death, and the deſire you expreſs that I ſhould improve this 
incident to my advantage. I know your Lordſhip's friendſhip to 
me is ſo extenſive, thaty ou include in that with both my Spiritual 
and my Temporal advantage ; and it is what I owe to that friend- 
ſhip, to open my mind unreſervedly to you on this head. It is 
true, I have loſt a Parent for whom no gains I could make would 
be any equivalent: But that was not my only tye : I thank God 
another ſtill remains (and long may it remain) of the ſame tender 
nature: Genitrix eft mibi — and excuſe me if I ſay with Eu- 
ryalus, my an 
nequeam lacrymas per ferre parentis. 


A rigid Divine may call it a carnal tye, but ſure it is a virtuous one. 
At leaſt I am more certain that it is a Duty of Nature to preſerve a 
good parent's life and happineſs, than I am of any Speculative 
point whatever. FRED | 
— Ignaram hujus quodcungque pericli 
Hanc ego, nunc, linquam ? 


For ſhe, my Lord, would think this Separation more grievous than 
any other ; and I, for my part, know as little as poor Euryalus did 
of the ſucceſs of ſuch an Adventure, (tor an Adventure it is, and no 
ſmall one, in ſpite of the moſt poſitive Divinity.) Whether the 
change would be to my ſpiritual advantage, God only knows: 


Ff 
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this I know, I mean as well in the Religion I now profeſs, as I 
can poſſibly ever do in any other. Can a man who thinks ſo, ju- 
ſtify a change, even if he thought both equally good? To ſuch: 
an one, the part of Foyning with any one body of Chriſtians 
might perhaps be eaſy, but I think it would not be ſo to Renownce: 
the other. eb if WNT js? | 
Your Lordſhip has formerly advis'd me to read the beſt Books of 
Controverſies between the Churches. Shall I tell you a ſecret? Idid 
ſo at fourteen years old: for I loved reading, and my father had no 
other books. There was a collection of all that had been written 
on both ſides in the reign of King James the ſecond : I warm'd 
my head with them, and the confequence was, that I found m 
ſelf a Papiſt and a Proteſtant by turns, according to the laſt book 
I read. I am afraid moſt Seekers are in the ſame caſe, and when 
they ſtop, they are not fo properly converted, as out-witted. You 
fee how little glory you would gain by my converſion. And af- 
ter all, I verily believe your Lordſhip and I are both of the ſame 
religion, if we were thoroughly underſtood by one another; and 
that all honeſt and reaſonable chriſtians would be fo, if they did 
but talk enough together every day ; and had nothing to do to- 
gether, but to ſerve God and live in peace with their Neighbour. 
As to the temporal fide of the queſtion, I can. have no diſpute 
with you. It is certain, all the beneficial circumftances of life 
and all the ſhining ones, lie on the part you would invite me to. 
But if I could bring myſelf to fancy what I think you do but 
fancy, that I have any talents for Active life, I want health for 
it; and beſides it is a real truth, I have leſs Inclination (if poſſi- 
ble) than Ability. Contemplative life is not only my ſcene, but it 
is my habit too. I begun my life where moſt people end theirs, with 
a difrreliſh of all that the world calls Ambition: I don't know wh 
tis call'd fo, for to me it always ſeem'd to be rather fooping than 
climbing. Ill tell you my politick and religious ſentiments in a few 
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words. In my Politicks, I think no further than how to preſerve the 
peace of my life in any Government under which I live; nor in my 
Religion, than to preſerve the peace of my conſcience in an 


Church with which I communicate. I hope all Churches and all 


Governments are fo far of God, as they are rightly underſtood, 
and rightly adminiſtred: and where they are, or may be wrong, 
I leave it to God alone to mend or reform them; which when- 
ever he does, it muſt be by greater Inſtruments than Iam. I am 
not a Papiſt, for I renounce the temporal invaſions of the Papal 
power, and deteſt their arrogated authority over Princes or 
States. I am a Catholick, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. If 
I was born under an abſolute Prince, I would be a quiet ſub- 
ject; but I thank God I was not: I have a due ſenſe of the ex- 
cellence of the Britiſh conſtitution. In a word, the things I have 
always wiſhed to ſee, are not a Roman Catholick, or a French Ca- 
tholick, or a Spaniſh Catholick, but a true Catholick: and not 
a King of Whigs, or a King of Tories, but a King of Eng- 
land. Which God of his mercy grant his preſent Majeſty may 
be, and all future Majeſties! You ſee my Lord, I end like a 
preacher : but this is Serme ad Clerum, not ad Populum. Be- 
= me, with infinite obligation and fincere thanks, ever 


. 


LETTER CXXVIE 


Hieb 23, 1720. 

Hope you have ſome time ago receiv'd the Sulphur, and the 
two volumes of Mr. Gay, as inſtances (how ſmall ones ſo- 
_ ever) that I with you both health, and diverſion, What I now 
ſend for your peruſal, I ſhall ſay nothing of; not to foreſtall by 
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a ſingle word what you promis'd to ſay upon that ſubject. Your 
Lordſhip: may criticize from Virgil to thefe Tales, as Solomon 
wrote of every thing from the cedar to the hyſop. I have ſome 
cauſe, fance I laſt waited on you at Bromley, to look upon you 
as a Prophet in that retreat, from whom oracles are to be had, 
were mankind wiſe enough to go thither to conſult you : The 
fate of the South-ſea Scheme has, ſooner than I expected, veri- 
fyd what you told me. Moſt people thought the time wou'd 
come, but no man prepar'd for it, no man confider'd it would 
come /ike a Thief in the night, exactly as it happens in the caſe 
of our death. Methinks God has puniſh'd the Avaritious as he 
often puniſhes ſinners, in their own way, in the very fan itſelf : 
the thirſt of gain was their crime, that thirſt continued became 
their puniſhment and ruin. As for the few who have the good 
fortune to remain with half of what they imagined they had, 
(among whom is your humble ſervant) I would have them ſen- 
ſible of their felicity; and convinced of the truth of old Hefiod's 
maxim, who after half his eſtate was ſwallowed up by the Di- 
rectors of thoſe days, reſolv'd, that half to be more than the 
whole. | | 
Does not the fate of theſe people put you in mind of two paſ- 

ſages, one in Job, the other from the Pſalmiſt ? 

Men ſhall groan out of the City, and hiſs them out of their 
PLACE. | 

They have dreamed out their dream, and awaking have found no- 
thing in their hands. 3 

Indeed the univerſal Poverty, which is the conſequence of uni- 
verſal Avarice, and which will fall hardeſt upon the guiltleſs and 
induſtrious part of mankind, is truly lamentable. The Univerſal 
deluge of the South Sea, contrary to the old deluge, has drown- 
ed all except a few Unrighteous men: but it is ſome comfort 
to me that I am not one of them, even tho' I were to ſurvive 
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and rule the world by it. I am much pleas'd with a thought 
of Dr. Arbuthnot's: he ſays the Government and South-ſea com- 
pany have only lock t up the mony of the people upon convi- 
ction of their Lunacy, (as is uſual in the caſe of lunaticks) and 
intend to reſtore em as much as may be fit for ſuch people, as 
faſt as they ſhall ſee em return to their ſenſes. 

The latter part of your letter does me ſo much honat; ag 
ſhews me ſo much kindneſs, that I muſt both be proud and pleas'd 
in a great degree; but Iaſſure you, my Lord, much more the laſt 
than the firſt. For I certainly know and feel in my own heart, 
which truly reſpects you, that there may be a ground for your 
partiality one way; but I find not the leaſt ſymptoms in my head, 
of any foundation for the other. In a word, the beſt reaſon I 
know for my being pleas'd, is that you continue your favour to- 
ward me : the beſt I know for being proud, wou'd be that you 
might cure me of it; for I have found you to be ſuch a phyſician 
as does not only repair but improve. I am with the ſincereſt e- 
ſteem and acknowledgment, Your, &c. 


LETTER Cxxvm. 
From the N of RockhESsTER. 


HE Arabian Tales and Mr. Gay's books Treceiv v'd not till 
Monday night, together with your letter for which I thank 
I have had a fit of the gout upon me ever fince I return'd- 

hither from Weſtminſter on ſaturday night laſt; it has found its 

way into my hands as well as legs, ſo that I have been utterly in- 
capable of writing: This is the firſt letter that T have ventur'd 
upon, which will be written J fear vaccilantibus literis, as Tully 
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ſays Tyros Letters were aſter his recovery from an illneſs. What 
I faid to you in mine about the Monument, was intended only 
to quicken, not to alarm you: it is not worth your while to 
—— what I meant by it: but when I ſee you, you ſhall. I 
hope you may be at the Deanery towards the end of October, by 
which time I:think of ſettling there for the winter. What do 
you think of ſome ſuch — inſcription as this in latin, which 


may in a few words ſay all that is to be ſaid of Dryden, and yet 
nothing more than he deſerves. 


JOHANNI DRYDEN 0, 


Cui Poeſis Anglicana 
Vim ſuam, ac Veneres debet ; 


Er frqua in poſterum augebitur laude, 
Ez adhuc debitura : 


Honoris ergo P. &c. 


To ſhew you that I am as much in earneſt in the affair as you 

your ſelf, ſomething I will ſend you too of this kind in Engliſh. 
if ye your deſign holds of fixing Dryden's Name only below, and 
his Buſto above, may not lines like theſe be grav'd juſt under the 


name 4 
This Sheffield rais d, to Dryden's aſhes juſt, 
Here fix d his name, and there his lawrel d Buſt. 
What elſe the Muſe in Marble might expreſs, 
Is known already; Praiſe would make him 225 


Or thug — - 


ure needs not; where acknowledg' d Merits reign, 
Praiſe is Impertinent ; and Genſure vain. 
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This you'll take as a a proof of my zeal at leaſt, tho it be none 
of my — in Poetry. When you have read it over, I'll forgive 
you if m_ ſhould not once in your life time again think of 
it. 
And now Sir for your Arabian Tales. m as I have been, FA 

moſt ever fince they came to hand, I have read as much of 
them as ever I ſhall read while I live. [Indeed they do not 
pleaſe my taſte: they are writ with ſo Romantick an air, and 
allowing for the difference of Eaſtern manners, are yet upon 
any ſuppoſition that can be made, of ſo wild and abſurd a con- 
trivance, (at leaſt to my northern underſtanding) that I have not 
only no pleaſure, but no patience, in peruſing them. They are 
to me like the odd paintings on Indian ſcreens, which at firſt 
glanee may furprize and pleaſe a little; but when you fix your 
eye intently upon them they appear 10 extravagant, diſpropo- | 
tion'd, and monſtrous, that they give a judicious eye pain, and 
make him ſeek for relief from ſome other object. They may 
furniſh the mind with ſome new images; but I think the pur- 
chaſe is made at too great an expence: for to read thoſe two- 
volumes through, liking them as little as I do, would be a terrible 
penance : and to read them with pleaſure would be dangerous 
on the other ſide, becauſe of the infection. I will never believe, 
that you have any keen reliſh of them, till I find you write worſe- 

than you do, which I dare ſay I never ſhall. Who that Petit de 
la Croiſe is, the pretended author of them, I cannot tell: but 
obſerving how full they are in the deſcriptions of Dreſs, Furniture, 
Sc. I cannot help thinking them the product of ſome Woman's 
imagination: and believe me, I wou'd do any thing but break 
with you, rather than be bound to read 'em over with attention. 
I am ſorry that I was ſo true a Prophet in reſpect of the 8. Sea, 
ſorry I mean as far as your loſs is concern'd : for in the general I 
ever was and full am of opinion, chat had the projet taken root 


and, flouriſh'd,, it would by degrees have overturn'd our con- 
ſtitution. Three or four hundred millions was ſuch a weight, 
that whichſoever way it had leaned, it muſt have born king all 
before it — But of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently : and there- 
fore as Mr, Dryden ſays ſomewhere, Peace be to its Manes ! 
Let me add one reflection, to make you eaſy in your ill luck. 
Had you got all that you have loſt beyond what you ventur d, 
confider that your ſuperfluous gains would have ſprung from the 
ruin of 2 families that now want neceſſaries ] a thought, 
under which a good, and a good natur d man that grew rich by 
ſuch means, could not (I 1 my ſelf) be peefeatly. eaſy. 
Adicu and believe me euer Your, &c 
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LETTER CXXIX. 


From the Biſhop f RoCHESTER. 
: March 26. 

OU are not your ſelf gladder you are well than I am; 
eſpecially ſince I can pleaſe my ſelf with the thought that 


when you had loſt your health elſewhere, you recovered it here. 
May theſe lodgings never treat you worſe, nor you at any time 
have leſs reaſon to be fond of them ! 

I thank you for the fight of your * Verſes, and with the ber 
dom of an honeſt, tho perhaps injudicious friend, muſt tell you, 
that tho I could like ſome of them, if they were any body's 
but yours, yet as they are yours and to be own'd as ſuch, I can 
ſcarce like any of them. Not but that the four firſt lines are good, 
Coy the ſecond couplet : and might, if follow'd by our en 


Epitaph on Mr. Harcourt. 
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as good, give reputation to a writer of a leſs eſtabliſh'd fame: but 
from you I expect ſomething of a more perfect kind, and which 
the oft'ner it is read, the more it will be admir d. When you 
barely exceed other writers, you fall much beneath your ſelf : tis 
your misfortune now to write without a rival, and you may be 
tempted by that means to be more careleſs, than you would 
otherwiſe be in your compoſures. | 

Thus much I could not forbear ſaying, tho I have a motion 
of conſequence in the Houſe of Lords to day, and muſt prepare 
for it. I ameven with you for your ill paper; for I write upon 
_ worſe having no other at hand. I wiſh you the continuance of 
your health moſt heartily, and am ever Yours, &c. 


I have ſent Dr. Arbuthnot * the Latin M. S. which I could not 
find when you left me; and am ſo angry at the writer for his de- 
ſign, and his manner of executing it, that I could hardly forbear 
ſending him a line of Virgil along with it. The chief Reaſoner 
of that philoſophic farce is a, Gallo-Ligur, as he is calld hat 
that means in Engliſh or French, I can't ſay —but all he ſays is 
in ſo looſe and ſlippery and trickiſh a way of reaſoning, that I 

could not forbear applying the paſſage of Virgil to him, ' : » 


Vane Ligur, fruftraque animis elate ſuperbis | 
Wequicquam patrias tentaſti lubricus artes. 


Io be ſerious, I hate to ſee a book gravely written, and in all 
the forms of argumentation, which proves nothing, and which 
ſays nothing; and endeavours only to put us into a way of di- 
truſting our own faculties, and doubting whether the marks of 
Truth and Falſhood can in any caſe be diſtinguiſh'd from each 
other? Could that bleſſed point be made out (as it Is a contradi- 


o ® Of Huetjus, left after. his death. 
SY 
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&ion im terms to ſay iv can,) we: flould: then. be in the moſt un- 
comfortable and: wretthed ſtate im the world ; and I would in 
that-caſe be glach to: exchange my reaſon, witty a dog for his in- 
ſtinct, to morro- -. Kere 
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IL ET TER CNX. 
Uu Chancellor an c our w Mr. Pore: 


| | - nes. -6.- * 
Cannot bat ſuſpect my ſelf of being very unreaſonable in beg- 
1 ing yow once more to review the inelos d. Your friendſhip: 
draws:this troubl&on you. I may freely on to you that my ten- 
derneſs: makes me: exceeding; hard to be ſatisfied! with any thing 
which-eaw be: ſaick on ſuch an unhappy ſubject. I caus d the La- 
tin Epitaph to be as-often alter d. before I could approve it. 5 
When once your Epitaph is ſet up, there can be no alteration 
of it; it will remain a perpetual monument of your friendſhip, 
and I aſſure my ſelf you will fo ſettle it, that it ſhall be worthy of 
you. I doubt whether the word, deny d, in the third line, will 
juſtly admit of that conſtruction which it ought to bear (viz. ) renoun- 
ced, deſerted, &c. deny d is capable in my opinion of having an ill 
ſenſe put upon it, as too great eaſineſs, or more good nature than a 
wiſe man ought to have. I very well remember you told me you 
could ſcarce mend thoſe two lines, and therefore I can fearce ex- 
pe& your forgiveneſs for my defiring you to reconſider them. 


| Harcourt flands dumb, and Pope is forc'd to ſpeak. 
I can't perfectly, at leaſt without further diſcourſing you, recon- 
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cile my ſelf to the firſt part of that line; and the word furt 
(which was my own, and I perſuade my ſelf for that reaſon 
only ſubmitted to by you,) ſeems to carry too doubtful a con- 
ſtruction for an Epitaph, which as I apprehend, ought as eaſily 
to be undlerſtood as read. —— Bane: very parti- 
cular favour, if at your beſt leiſure you will the incloſed 
and vary it, if you think it capable of being amended, and let 
me ſee you any morning next week. Tam, &c. 


IL ET TRR cx. 
The Biſhop of Rock ESTER zo Mr. Pork. 


Sept. 29, 1721. 
Am now ba to my bed-chamber, Ne to the matted- 
I room, wherein I am writing, ſeldom venturing to be carry d 
own even into the parlour to dinner, unleſs when company:to 
whom T cannot cnc e my ſelf, comes, which I am not ill pleas d 
to find is now very ſeldom. This is my caſe in the ſunny part of 
the year: what mult I expect, when 


— inverſum contriftat Afuurius annum? 


« It theſe things be done in the green tree, What · hall be inch 
< in the dry. Excuſe me for employing a ſentence of {cripture 
on this occaſion ;; I apply it very ſeriouſly. One thing relieves 
me a little under the ill proſpe& I have of ſpending my time at 

the Deanery this winter; that I ſhall have the opportunity of ſee- 
ing you oft' ner; tho I am afraid you will have little pleaſure in 
ſeeing me there. So much for my ill ſtate of health, which I had 
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not touch d on, had not your friendly letter been ſo full of it. One 
civil ching that you ſay in it, made me think you had been read- 
ing Mr. Waller; and poſſeſs d of that image at the end of his 
copy, a la ale, had you not beſtow'd it on one who has no 
right to the leaſt part of the character. If you have not read the 
verſes lately, 1 am ſure you remember em, becauſe you * 
nothing. 

. ib * a grace you entertain, 

And look with ſuch contempt on pain, &c. 


J mention them not on the account of that couplet, but one 
that follows; which ends with the very ſame rhimes and words 
[appear and clear | that the couplet but one after that does and 


therefore in my Waller there is a various reading of the firſt of 
theſe couplets ; for there it runs thus, 


18 8 2-3 Light nings in a flormy Air, 5 
ene Scorch more than when the Sky is fair. 


You will ſay that I am not very much in pain, nor very buly, 
when I can reliſh theſe amuſements, and you will ſay true: for 
| at preſent, I am in both theſe reſpects very eaſy. 

1 had not ftrength enough to attend Mr, Prior to his grave, 
dle I would have done it, to have ſhew'd his friends that I had 
forgot and forgiven what he wrote on me. He is buried, as he 
defired, at the feet of Spencer, and I will take care to make good 
in every reſpe& what I faid to him when living; particularly as 

to the Triplet he wrote for his own Epitaph ; which while we 
were in good terms, I promis'd him ſhou'd never appear on his 
m_ while I was Dean of Weſtminſter. 

I am pleas'd. to find you have ſo much pleaſure, and (which 
is the foundation of it) ſo much health at Lord Bathurſt's : may 
both continue till I fee you | may my Lord have as much ſatis- 
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faction in building the houſe in the wood, and uſing it when 
built, as you have in deſigning it! I cannot ſend a wiſh after him 


that means him more e and yr: I am ſure 1 wiſh him as 
much as he wiſhes himſelf. I am, dc. | 


2 


LEE FE 
From the ſame. 


Bromley, O8. 15, 1721 
Otwithſtanding I write this on Sunday evening to acknow- 
| ledge the receipt of yours this morning, yet I foreſee it 
will not reach you till Wedneſday morning: and before ſet of 

ſun that day I hope to reach my winter quarters at the Deanery 
I hope, did I fay ? I recall that word, for it implies deſire; on 
God knows that is far from being the caſe. For I never part 
from this place but with regret, tho' I generally keep here what 
Mr. Cowley calls the worſt of company in the world, my own; 
and ſee either none beſide, or what is worſe than none, ſome of 
the Arrii or Seboſi of my neighbourhood : Characters, which 
Tully paints ſo well in one of his Epiſtles, and complains of 
the too civil, but impertinent interruption they gave him in his 
retirement. Since I have named thoſe gentlemen, and the book 
is not far from me, I will turn to the place, and by pointing it out 
to you, give you the pleaſure of peruſing the epiſtle, which is a 
very agreeable one if my memory does not fail me, 
l am ſurpriz d to find that my Lord Bathurſt and you are par- 
| ted ſo ſoon ; he has been ſick I know of ſome late tranſactions, 
but ſhould that ſickneſs continue {till in ſome meaſure, I prophe- 
cy it will be quite off by the beginning of November: a letter or 
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two from his London-friends, and a ſurfeit of ſolitude will ſoon 
make him change his reſolution and his quarters. I vow to you, 
I could live — with pleaſure all the — and be contented 
with hearing no more news than the London journal or ſome ſuch 
trifling paper, affords me, did not the duty of my place require, 
abſolutely require my attendance at Weſtminſter ; where Ih 
the Prophet will now and then remember he has a bed and a 
candleſtick. In ſhort I long to ſee you, and hope you will come, 
if not a day, yet at leaſt an hour ſooner to town than you in- 
tended, in order to afford me that ſatisfaction. I am now Ithank 
God as well as ever I wasin my life, except that I can walk ſcarce 
at all without erutches: And I would willingly compound the 
matter with the gout, to be no better, could 1 hope to be mo 
worle, but that is a yain thought, I expect a new attack long be- 
fore chriſtmas. Let me ſee you therefore while I am in a con- 
dition to reliſh you, before the days (and the nights) come, when 
I ſhall (and muſt) ſay, I have no pleaſure in them. 

I will bring your ſmall volume of paſtorals along with me, that 
you may not be 4 diſcourag'd from lending me books, when you 
find me fo punctual in returning them. Shakeſpear ſhall bear it 
company, and be put into your hands as clear and as fair as it 
came out of them, tho you I think have been dabling here and 
there with the text: I ax had more reverence for the writer and 
the printer, and left eyery thing ſtanding juſt as I found it. How- 
eyer I thank you for the pleaſure you have given me in putting me 
upon reading him once more before I die. 

71 believe I ſhall ſcarce repeat that pleaſure any more, having 
other work to do, and other things to think of, but none that will 
interfere with the offices of friendſhip, in the exchange of en 
with you, Sir, I hope to live and die. Tours, &c. 8 


P. S. Mr. Addiſon's works came to my bands pelienday: Icannot 
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but think it a very odd ſett of incidents; that” the book ſhould be 
dedicated By (r) a dead man (2) to a dead man; and even that the 
new (3) patron ta whom Mr. Tickell choſe to inſcribe his verſes, 
ſhould be dead alſo before they were publiff d. Had I been in the 
Editor's place I ſhould have been a little apprelienſive for my ſelf; 
under a thought that every one o had an handinthat work was 
to die before the publication of it. You ſee when Iam conver- 
fing with you F know not how to give over, till the very bottom 
of the paper admoniſfles me once more to bid you adieu ro 
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LETTER ©XXXHE 
From the Biſpop of Roch TER. 


Feb. 26, 1721-2. 
Ermit me dear Sir to break into your retirement, and to 
— deſire of you a eompleat copy of thoſe: verſes on Mr. Ad. 
diſon*; ſend: me alſo your laſt reſolution: which ſhalt pun@ually 
be obſerv'd in relation ta my giving out any copy of it; for Far 
again ſolicited by another Lord, to whom I have given the ſanie 
anſwer as formerly. No ſmall piece of your writing has been ever 
ſought after ſo much: it has pleaſed every man without exception, 

to whom it has been read. Since you now therefore: know! where 
your real ſtrength lies, I hope you will not ſuffer that talent to lye 
unemploy' d. For my part I ſhould be fo: glad to ſee you finiſh: 
ſomething of that kind, that I could be content to bea little ſneer'd 
at in a line or ſo, for the ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have in read- 

(x) Mr. Addiſon. (2) Mr. Craggs. (4) Lord Warwick. g 
4 An imperfect Copy was got out, very much tothe Author's ſurprize, who never would give 
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ing the reſt. I have talk'd my ſenſe of this matter to you once 


or twice, and now I put it under my hand, that you may ſee it is 


my deliberate opinion. What weight that may have, with you I 
cannot ſay : but it pleaſes me to have an opportunity of ſhewing 
you how well I wiſh you, and how true a friend I am to your fame, 


which I deſire may grow every day, and in every kind of writing 
to which you ſhall page to turn your pen. Not but that I 
have ſome little intereſt in the propoſal, as I ſhall be known to 


have been acquainted with a man that was capable of excelling in 
ſuch different manners, and did ſuch honour to his country and 


language; and yet was not diſpleas'd ſometimes to read what 


was written by his humble Servant. 


© 


_ 


LETTER C XXIV. 


| March 14, 1721-2. 
Was diſappointed (much more than thoſe who commonly uſe 
that phraſe on ſuch occaſions) in miſling you at the Deanery, 
where I lay ſolitary two nights. Indeed I truly partake in any de- 
gree of concern that affects you, and I wiſh every thing may ſuc- 
ceed as you deſire in your own family, and in that which I think 
you no leſs account your own, and is no leſs your family, the 
whole world: for I take you to be one of the true Friends of it, 
and to your power its protector. Tho' the noiſe and daily buſtle 
tor the publick be now over, I dare ſay a good man is till tend- - 
ring its welfare; as the Sun in the winter, when ſeeming to retire 
from the world, is preparing benedictions and warmth for a better 
ſeaſon. No man wiſhes your Lordſhip more quiet, more tranqui- 


lity than I, who know you ſhou'd underſtand the value of it: 
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but I don't wiſh you a jot leſs concern'd or leſs active than you 
are, in all ſincere, and therefore warm deſires of publick good. 

I beg the kindneſs (and tis for that chiefly I trouble you with 
this letter) to favour me with notice as ſoon as you return to Lon- 
don, that I may come and make you a proper viſit of 'a day or 
two: for hitherto I have not been your Viſiter, but your Lodger, 
and I accuſe my ſelf of it. I have now no earthly thing to oblige 
my being in town (a point of no ſmall ſatisfaction to me) but the 
beſt reaſon, the ſeeing a friend: As long (my Lord) as you will 
let me call you ſo, (and I dare ſay you will, till I forfeit what I 
think I never ſhall, my veracity and integrity) I ſhall eſteem my 
ſelf fortunate, in ſpite of the Southſea, Poetry, Popery, and 
Poverty. wy e 

I can't tell you how ſorry I am, you ſhou'd be troubled a- new 
by any fort of people. I heartily wiſh, quod ſupereſt, ut tibi vi- 
vas — that you may teach me how to do the ſame: who, with- 
out any real impediment to acting and living rightly, do act and 
live as fooliſhly as if I were a Great man. I am, &c. 


— —_ 


LETTER CXXXV. 


From the Biſhop of RocunsTER, Lo, 
| 2 2 ie d aq > 3 1500 | March 16, 1721-2. 
As a viſitant, a lodger, a friend, (or under what other deno- 
mination ſoever) you are always welcome to me; and will 
be more ſo I hope every day that we live: for to tell you the truth 
I like you as I like my ſelf, beſt, when we have both of us leaſt 
buſineſs. It has been my fate to be engag'd in it much and often, 


H h 
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by the „n in which. 1 wasplac'd : but God, that knows my 
4 8 knows, I never lov'd it: and am ſtill leſs in love with it 
than ever, as I find leſs temptation to act with any hope of ſuc- 
ceſs. If 1 am good for any thing, tis in Angulo cum Libelh ; 
and yet a good part of my time has been ſpent, and perhaps muſt 
ſtill be ſpent, far otherwiſe. For I will never, while I have health, 
be wanting to my duty in any poſt or in any reſpect, how little ſo- 
ever I may like my employment, and how hopelels ſoever I may 
be in the diſcharge of it. 

Is the mean time the judicious world is pleas d to think that I 
delight in work which I am oblig d to undergo, and aim at things 
which I from my heart deſpiſe. Let them think as they will, fo I 
might be at by to act as * will, and ſpend my time in ſuch a 
manner as is moſt agreeable to me. I cannot ſay I do ſo now, for 
I. am here without any books, and if I had them, could not 
uſe them to my ſatisfaction, while my mind is taken up in a 
more melancholy manner; and how long, or how little a while 
it may be ſo taken up God only knows, and to his will I . 
citly reſign my ſelf in every thing. I am, &c. 
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LETTER CXXXVI. 


arch 19, 1721-2 

Am extreamly ſenſible of the repeated favour of your bind 

letters, and your thoughts of me in abſence, even among 
thoughts of much nearer concern to your ſelf on the one hand, 
and of much more importance to the world on the other, which 
cannot but engage qou at this juncture. I am very certain of your 
ow will: and of the warmth which is, in you, . Foxx it it, 
ile bn dom n in his Lady's aſt Sicknek. 
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Lour e of Twitenham is a freſh inſtance of that 
partiality. I hope the advance of the fine ſeaſon will ſet you up- 
on your with enough to enable you to get into my garden, where 
I will carry you up a Mount, to ſhew you in a point of view the 
glory of my little kingdom. If you approve it, I ſhall be in dan- 
ger to boaſt like Nebuchadnezzar of the things I have made, and 
to be turn'd to converſe, not with the beaſts of the field, but with 

the birds of the grove, which I ſhall take to be no great puniſh- 


ment. For indeed I heartily deſpiſe the ways of the world, and 
moſt of the o_ ones of it. 


0h keep me innocent, make others great ö 
And you may judge how comfortably. I am ſtrengthen'd in this 


opinion, when ſuch as your Lordſhip: bear teſtimony to its vani- 
ty and emptineſs. Tinnit, inane eſt, with the picture of one ring 
ing on the globe with his finger, is the beſt thing I have theduek 
to remember in that great Poet Quarles, (not that I forget tlie 
Devil at bowls ; which I know. to be your Lordſhip's favoutfte 
cut, as well as favourite diverſion.) 
The fituation here is pleafant, and the view rural LIME to 
humour the moſt retir'd, and agree with the moſt contemplative. 
Good air, ſolitary groves, and ſparing diet, ſufficient to make you 
fancy your ſelf (what you are in temperance, tho elevated into 
a greater figure by your ſtation) one of the Fathers of the De- 
ſert, Here you may think (to uſe an author's words,, whom you 


fo juſtly prefer to all his followers that you Il recelve them kindly \ 
tho” taken from his worſt work) | 


That in Eliabis Fane, you bam, 
Or fit a gueſt with Daniel, at his Pulſe. 


I am fincerely free with you,, as you. deſire I ſhould, and. ap 
prove of your not having your coach here, for if you would {ce 


" 
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Lord C“ or any body elſe, 1 dang another chariot, beſides that 
little one you laugh'd at when you compar'd me to Homer in a 
nut: ſhell. But if you would be entirely private, no body ſhall 
know any thing of 5 matter. Believe me (my Lord) no man is 
with more perfect acquieſcence, nay with more willing acqui- 
eſcence, (age even ANY of Jour-own Sons of the Church) 


Four age er 


23 


LETTER CXXXVII. 
From the Biſhop of RochEs TR R. 


| April 6, 1722. 
Nder all the leiſure in the world, I have no leiſure, no ſto- 
mach to write to you; the gradual approaches of death 
are before my eyes. I am convinc'd, that it muſt be ſo; and yet 
make a ſhift to flatter my ſelf ſometimes with the thought, that 
it may poſſibly be otherwiſe. And that very thought, tho it is 
directly contrary to my reaſon, does for a few moments make 
me ealy — however not eaſy enough in good earneſt to think of 
any thing but the melancholy obje& that employs them. There- 
fore wonder not that I do not anſwer your kind letter: I ſhall an- 
fwer it too ſoon, I fear, by accepting your friendly invitation. 
When I do ſo, no conveniencies will be wanting: for Ill ſee no 
body but you and your mother, and the ſervants. Viſits to States- 
men always were to me (and are now more than ever) inſipid 
things; let the men that expect, that wiſh to thrive by them, pay 
them that homage; I am free. When I want them, they ſhall 
hear of me at their doors : and when they want me, I ſhall be ſure 
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to hear of them at mine. But — they will deſpiſe me ſo 
much, and I ſhall court chem ſo little, that we ſhall both of us 
keep our diſtance. | 

When I come to you, tis in Ke to be with you only: A Pre- 
fident of the council, or a ſtar and garter will make no more im- 
preſſion upon my mind, at ſuch a time, than the hearing of a bag- 
pipe, or the fight of a poppet-ſhow. I have ſaid to Greatneſs 
ſemetime ago — Tuas tibi res habeto, egomet curabo meas. The 
Time is not far off when we ſhall all be upon the level: and I am 
reſolv'd for my part to anticipate that — and be upon the le- 
vel with them now: for he is ſo, that neither ſeeks nor wants 
them. Let themhave more Virtue and leſs Pride: and then I'll 
court them as much as any body: but till they reſolve to diſtin- 

guiſh themſelves ſome way elſe than by their outward Trappings, I 
am determined (and I think I have a right) to be as proud as they 
are: tho I truſt in God, my pride is neither of ſo odious a nature 
as theirs, nor of ſo miſchievous a conſequence. 

I know not how I have fallen into this train of thinking — 
when I ſat down to write I intended only to excuſe my ſelf for not 
writing, and to tell you that the time drew nearer and nearer when 
J muſt diſlodge. | I am preparing for it: For I am at this mo- 
ment building a Vault in the Abby for me and mine. Twas to 
be in the Abby, becauſe of my relation to the place; but tis at 
the weſt door of it; as far from Kings and Kæſars as the ſpace will 
admit of. 

I know not but I may ſtep to town to morrow, to ſee how 
the work goes forward ; but if I do, I ſhall return hither in the 
evening. I wou'd not have given you the trouble of this letter but 
that they tell me it will coſt you nothing, and that our priviledge 


of Franking (one of the moſt valuable \ we e have left) is again al- 
low'd us. Lan, . : 
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1 E T T E CXXXVIIL 
Frm the « Biſhop of Rocnzsrzx. | 


| 5 Ra May 2 TH 17 22. 
ad mach.ado to get . laſt night, the water being ſo rough 
that the ferry men were unwilling to venture. The firſt thing 
I law this morning after my eyes were open, was your letter, for 
the freedom and kindneſs of which I thank you. Let all com- 
pliments be laid aſide between us for the future; and depend 
upon me as your faithful friend in all things within my pow'r, 
as one that truly values you, and wiſhes you all manner of hap- 
pineſs. I thank you and Mrs. Pope for my kind reception, which 
has left a pleaſing pprcfuon oo: me that will not ſoon be ef- 
fac'd. 
Lord * has preſs d me rernihly to Se him at - and told me in a 
manner betwixt kindneſs and reſentment, that it is but a few 
miles beyond Twitenham. 
jt but a little time left, and a great deal to do in it; and 
muſt expect that ill health will render a good ſhare of it uſcleſs' 
and therefore what is likely to be left at the foot of the account, 
ought by me to be ccheriſh'd, and notthrown away in compliments. 
You know the motto of my ſun dial, Vivite, ait, fugio. I will as 
far as I am. able, follow its advice, and cut off all unneceffary avo- 
_ cations and amuſements. There are thoſe that intend to employ 
me this winter in a way I do not like: If they perſiſt in their 
intentions, I muſt apply my ſelf to the work they cut out for me, 
as well as I can, But withal, that ſhall not hinder me from em- 
ploying my ſelf alſo in a way which they do not like. The givers 
of tours one way ſhall have their ſhare of it another ; that at 
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laſt 955 may be induc d to let me be quiet, and live to my ſelf, 

with the ſew (the very few) frierids 1 like: For that is the point, 
the ſingle point, I now aim at; tho' I know, the generality of 
the world who are unacquainted with my intentions and views, 
think the very reverſe of this character belongs to me. I don't 
know how I have rambled into this account of my ſelf; when 1 
fat down to write I had no thought of e that any DR of 
my letter. 

Vou might have been ſure without my telling you, that my 
right hand is at eaſe; elſe I ſhould not have overflow'd at this rate. 
And yet I have not done, for there is a kind ititimation at the end 
of yours, which I underſtood, becauſe it ſeems to tend towards 
employing me in ſomething that is agreeable to you. Pray explain 
your ſelf, and believe that you have not an acquaintance in the 
world that would be more in earneſt on ſuch an occaſion chan T; 

for I love you, as well as efteem you. 

All the while 1 have been writing, Pain, ah a fine Thruſh 
have been ſeverally endeavouring to call off my attention; but 
both in vain: Nor ſhould I yet part with you, but that the turn- 
ing over a new leaf frights me a little, and makes me refolve to 
break thro' a new temptation, Ne it has taken too faſt hold 
on me. I am, . 


LETTER Cx XXIX. 


From the Same. 


June 15, 1722. 
ou have generally written firſt, after our parting; 1 will 
now be before-hand with you in my enquities, how you 
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got home and how you de, and whether you met with Lord “, 
and deliver d my civil reproach to him, in the manner I defir' d? 
1 ſuppoſe you did not, becauſe I have heard nothing either from 
you, or from him on that head: as I ſuppoſe I might have dane 
if you had found him. 

EO ſick of theſe Men of quality; and the more fo, the oft- 
ner I have any buſineſs to tranſact with them. They look upon 
it as one of their diſtinguiſhing priviledges, not to be punctual 
in any buſineſs, of how great importance ſoever; nor to ſet other 
people at eaſe, with the loſs of the leaſt part of their own. This 
conduct of his vexes me; but to what purpole ? or how can I 
alter it ? | 
I long to ſee the original M. S. of Milton: — don't know 
bow to come at it, without your repeated aſſiſtance. 

I hope you won't utterly forget what paſs d in the coach about 
Sampſon Agoniſtes. I ſhan't preſs you as to time, but ſometime 
or other, I wiſh you would review, and poliſh that piece. If up- 
on a new — of it (which I deſire you to make) you think 
as I do, that it is written in the very ſpirit of the Ancients ; it de- 
ſerves your care, and is capable of being improv'd, with little 
trouble, into a perfect model and ſtandard of Tragick poetry 
always allowing for its being a ſtory taken out of the Bible, which 
is an objection, that at this time of day, I know is not to be got 
over. I am, &c. 


— — „ — — — — — — 
* . 


LETTER CXL. 


Jah 27. 
Have been as conſtantly at Twitenham, as your Lordſhip has 
at Bromley, ever ſince you ſaw Lord Bathurſt. At the time 
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of the Duke of Malborough's funeral, I intend to lye at the Dea- 
nery, and moralize one evening with you on the Vanity of hu- 
man Glory. — + el | EH Wo 


Ihe Dutcheſles letter concerns me nearly, and you know it, 
who know all my thoughts without diſguiſe. I muſt keep clear 
of Flattery; I will: and as this is an honeſt reſolution, I dare 
hope your Lordſhip will not be ſo unconcern'd for my keeping it, 
as not to aſſiſt me in ſo doing. I beg therefore you would repreſent 
thus much at leaſt to her Grace, that as to the fear ſhe ſeems 
touch'd with, [That the Duke's memory ſhould have no advan- 
tage but what he muſt give himſelf, without being beholden to 
any one Friend] Your Lordſhip may certainly, and agreeably to 
Pour character, both of rigid honour and chriſtian plainnels, tell 
her that no man can have any other advantage : and that all of- 
ferings of Friends in ſuch a caſe paſs for nothing. Be but ſo good 
as to confirm what I've repreſented to her, that an Inſcription 
in the antient way, plain, pompous, and yet modeſt, will be the 
moſt uncommon, and therefore the moſt diſtinguiſhing manner 
of doing it: And ſo I hope ſhe will be ſatisfied, the Duke's Ho- 
nour be preſerv'd, and my Integrity alſo: which is too ſacred a thi 
to be forfeited, in conſideration of any little for what people of 
quality may call great) Honour or diſtinction whatever, which 
thoſe of their rank can beftow on one of mine; and which in- 
deed they are apt to over-rate, but never ſo much as when they 
imagine us under any obligation to ſay one untrue word in their 
I can only thank you, my Lord, for the kind tranfition you 
make, from common buſineſs to that which is the only real bu- 
ſineſs of every reaſonable creature: Indeed I think more, of it 
than you imagine, tho' not ſo much as T ought. Tam'pleas'd with 
thoſe latin verſes extreamly, which are ſo very good that I thought 
em yours, till you call'd em an Horatian Cento, and then I ce. 


11 
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collected the Miecki menbra poet. I won't pretend lam ſo to- 
rally in thoſe ſentiments which you compliment me with, as I 
yet ao tobe: You tell me I have them, as the civilleſt method 
me in mind how much it fits me to have em. I ought, 
fiſt, to o prepare my mind by a better knowledge even of good 
prophane writers, lupe pecially the Moralifts, &c. before I can be 
Say of taſting chat ki ſupreme of books, and ſublime of all wri- 
tings. In which, as in all the intermediate ones, you may (if 
your friendſhipahd charity toward me continue ſo far) be the vet 
guide to wad c 


4 J "on 
Co 
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LETTER CXLI. 


"From the Biſhop of Ro CHESTER. 


Fe Fuly 30, 1722. 
Have written to the Ducheſs juſt as you defir'd, and referr'd 
her to our meeting in town for a further account of it, I 
have done it the rather, becauſe your opinion in the caſe is ſin- 
e mine: and if it had not been ſo, you your ſelf ſhould not 
have induc'd me to give it. Whether, and how far ſhe will ac- 
uieſce in it, I cannot ſay: eſpecially in a caſe where ſhe thinks 
the Duke's honour concern'd, but ſhould ſhe ſeem to perfiſt a little 
at preſent, her good ſenſe (which I depend upon) will afterwards 

fatisfy her that we are in the right. 

I goto morrow to the Deanery, and I believe I ſhall ſtay there, 
all I have ſaid Duſt to duſt, and ſhut wp that + laſt ſcene oi Pom: 


pous vanity. 


+ This who the fupera] of the Duke of Iborough, at which the Biſhop officiated | 
of Weſtminſter, in Aug. 1722. * „ben 
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"Tis a great while for me to. ſtay there at this time of the year; 
and I —— I ſhall often ſay to my ſelf, while I am expecting 


the funeral, 


7 


O Rus, Wn» ego te gfticiam ! — licebit 
Ducere ſallicitæ jucunda oblivia vitæ | 


in that caſe I ſhall AP I hear the ts of the __ tas in in- 


treating me, 


At tn ſacratæ ne farce Jae Ros: arene. 
Offibus & capiti in hum 

Particulam dare 

Qeanquan faſtinat, non off mora lunga; leu. 
Ejeclo ter puſvere, curras. 


There is an anſwer for me ſame where in Hamlet to this requeſt, 
which you remember tho' I don't — Poor Ghoſt thou ſhalt be ſa- 
tisfied ! — or ſomething like it. However that be, take fe 
you do not fail in your appointment, that the company of the 
living may make me ſome amends far my attendance on the 
dead. 

1 know yau will be glad to kids that Iam well; I ſhould * 


ways, ns I always be My — 


Inperigſa rrabie Proferpina-: vive, valeue.. 


You are the firſt man I ſent to this morning, and che laſt man 
I defire to converſe with this evening, the at Ay miles di- 
ſtance from you, 78 | 


Te veniente die, Te decedente, require, ne 
1 1 S RT 05 F 


1 as T * E. R exLn. 
| Brim: he Bp oh Rocnzerns. 


Dia- „„ 7. Tower, April 10, 1723. 
Thank you for all the inſtances of your friendſhip, both be- 
fore, and fince my misfortunes. A little time will compleat 

them, and ſeparate you and me for ever. But in what part of the 
world ſoever I am, I will live mindful of your fincere kindneſs to 
me; and will pleaſe my ſelf with the thought, that I till live in 
your eſteem and affection, as much as ever I did; and that no 
accidents of life, no diſtance of time or place, will alter you in 
that reſpect. It never can me; who have loy'd and valu'd you 
ever ſince I knew you, and ſhall not fail to do it when I am not 
allow'd to tell you ſo: as the caſe will ſoon be. Give my faithful 
ſervices to Dr. Arbuthnot, and thanks for what he ſent me; which 
was much to the purpoſe, if any thing can be ſaid to be to the 
purpoſe, in a caſe that is already determin d. Let him know my 
Defence will be ſuch, that neither my friends need bluſh for me, 
nor will my enemies have great occaſion of Triumph, tho ſure 
of the Victory. I ſhall want his advice before I go abroad in ma- 
ny things. But I queſtion whether 1 ſhall be permitted to ſee 
him, or any body, but ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary toward the 
difpatch of my private affairs. If fo, God bleſs you both! and 
may no part of the ill fortune that attends me, ever purſue either 
of you | I know not but I may call upon you at my hearing, 
to ſay ſomewhat about my. way of. ſpending my time at the 

Deanery, which did not ſeem calculated towards managing Plots 


and conſpiracies. But of that I ſhall conſider — You and I. 
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have ſpent many hours together upon much pleaſanter ſubjects; 
and that I may preſerve the old cuſtom, I ſhall not part with you 
now till I have clos'd this letter with three lines of Milton, which 
you will (I know) readily and not without ſome degree of concern, 
apply to Your ever affectionate, Kc. W re 


Sunne natural Tears be drop, but vip d them ſoon: 
The World was all before him, where to chogſe 
His placeof reſt, and Providence his Guide. 


LETTER CM 
The Anſwer. Ghent non fai 
| 8 ber Many 50 Abril 20, 1723. 
II is not poſlible to expreſs what I think, and what 1 feel; 
I only this, that I have thought and felt for nothing but you, 
or ſome time paſt: and ſhall think of nothing ſo long for the 
time to come. The [greateſt comfort I had was an intention 
(which I would have made practicable) to have attended you in 
your journey; to which I had brought that perſon toconſent, who 
only could have hindered me, by atye, which tho' it may be more. 
tender, I do not think more ſtrong than that of friendſhip. 
But I fear there will be no way left me to tell you this great truth, f 
that I remember you, that I love you, that I am grateful to you, 
that I entirely eſteem and value you: no way but that one, which 
needs no open warrant to authorize it, or ſecret conveyance to ſe- 
cure it; which no bills can preclude, and no Kings prevent; a way 
that can reach to any part of the world where you may be, where 
the very whiſper or even the wiſh of a friend muſt not be heard, 


. 
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or even ſuſpected: by this way, I dare tell my efteem and affe- 
Qian, of you, to your enemies in the gates; and you, and they, 
and their ſons, may hear of it. 

Lou prove your ſelf, my Lord, to know me for the friend Iam 
in judging that the manner of your Defence, and your Reputa- 
tion by it, is a point of the higheſt concern to me: and aſſuring 
me it ſhall be ach, that none of your friends ſhall bluſh for you. 

Let me further prompt you to do your ſelf the beſt and moſt la- 
ſting juſtice. The inſtruments of your Fame to poſterity will be 
in your own hands. May it not be, that providence has appointed 

you to ſome great and uſeful work, and calls you to it this ſevere 
way ? You may more eminently and more effectually ſerve the 

publick even now, than in the ſtations you have ſo honourably 

fillld. Think of Tully, Bacon, and Clarendon : is it not the 

latter, the diſgrac'd part of their lives, which you moſt envy, and 

which you would chooſe to have liv'd ? 

I am tenderly ſenſible of the wiſh you expreſs, that uo part of 
your misfortune may purſue: me. But God knows I am eve; 
day leſs and leſs fond of my native country (ſo torn as it is by Par» 
ty-rage) and begin to conſider a friend in exile as a friend in death ; 
one gone before, where I am not unwilling nor unprepared to 
follow aſter; and where (however various or uncertain the roads 
and voyages of another world may be) I cannot but entertain a 
pleaſing hope, that we may meet again. 

I faithfully aſſure you, that in the mean time here i is no one 
living or dead, of whom I ſhall think oftner or better than of you. 
I ſhall look upon you as in a ſtate between both, in which) you 
will have from me all the paſſions and warm wiſhes that can at- 


tend the living, and all the reſpect and tender ſenſe of loſs, that 


we feel for the dead. And 1 ſhall ever depend upon your conſtant 
friendſhip, kind memory, and good offices, tho I were never to 
ſee or hear the effects of them: like the truſt we have in benevolent 
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Spirits, who tho we never ſee or hear them, we think are con- 
ſtantly ſerving us, and praying for us. 1992 462 ee 

Whenever I am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall conclude you 
are intentionally doing ſo to me: and every time that I think of 
you, I will believe you are thinking of me. I never ſhall ſuffer 
to be forgotten (nay to be but faintly remember'd) the honour, 
the pleaſure, the pride I. muſt ever have, in reflecting how 
frequently you have delighted :me, how kindly you have diftin- 
guiſh'd me, how cordially you have advis'd me! In conver- 
fation, in ſtudy, 1 ſhall always want you, and wiſh for you. In 
my moſt lively, and in my moſt thoughtful hours, I ſhall equally 
bear about me, the impreſſions of you: And perhaps it will not 
be in This life only, that I ſhall have cauſe to remember and ac- 
knowledge the Friendſhip of the Biſhop of Rocheſter. I am, &c. 


WP " 


LETTER CXLIV. 
To the fame. © | 
1 891151 1 $89.1 May 2, 1723. 
4 Nee more I vrite to you as I promis d, and this once I fear 
| will be the laſt ! the Curtain will ſoon be drawn between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to wiſh you a long good 
night, May you enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this life, not unlike 
. that Sleep of the ſoul which ſome have believ'd is to ſucceed it, 
where we lye utterly forgetful of that world from which we are 
gone, and ripening for that to which we are to go. If you retain 
any memory of the paſt, let it only image to you what has pleas d 
you beſt ; ſometimes preſent a dream of an abſent friend, or bring 
you back an agrecable converſation. | But upon the whole, I hope 
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vou will think leſs of the time paſt than of the "FRE as the for- 
mer has been leſs kind to you than the latter infallibly will be. Do 
not envy the world your Studies; they will tend to the benefit of 
men againſt whom you can have no complaint, I mean of all Po- 
ſterity: and perhaps at your time of lite, nothing elſe is worth 
Vour care. What is every year of a wiſe man's lite but a cenſure 
or critique on the paſt? Thoſe whoſe date is the ſhorteſt, live long 
enough to laugh at one half of it: the boy deſpiſes the infant, the 
man the boy, the philoſopher both, and the chriſtian all. You 
may now begin to think your Manhood was too much a puerility; 
and you Il never ſuffer your Age to be but a ſecond infancy. The 
toys and baubles of your childhood are hardly now more below 
you, than thoſe toys of our riper and of our declining years, the 
drums and rattles of Ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of Ava- 
rice. At this time, when you are cut off from a little ſociet 
and made a citizen of the world at large, you ſhould bend your 
talents not to ſerve a Party, or a few, but all Mankind. Vour 
Genius ſhould mount above that miſt in which its participation and 
neighbourhood with earth long involv'd it : To ſhine abroad and 
to heaven, ought to be the buſineſs and the glory of your preſent 
fituation. Remember it was at ſuch a time, that the greateſt 
Lights of antiquity dazled and blazed the moſt; in their retreat, in 
their exile, or in their death: but why do I talk of dazling or 
blazing? it was then that they did good, that they gave light, and 
that they became Guides to mankind. 

' Thoſe aims alone are worthy of ſpirits tile great, and ſuch I 
therefore hope will be yours. Reſeytment indeed may remain, 
perhaps cannot be quite extinguiſhed, in the nobleſt minds; but 
Revenge never will harbour there: higher principles than thoſe 
of the firſt, and better principles than thoſe of the latter, will in- 
fallibly r men whole thoughts and whoſe hearts are en- 
larged, and cauſe them to prefer the Whole to any part of man- 
kind, eſpecially to ſo ſmall a part as ones ſingle felt. | 
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Believe me, my Lord, I ek upon you as a Spirit enter d into 
another life, as one juſt upon the edge of Immortality, where 
the Paffions and Aerion m. muſt be much more exalted, and 
where you ought to deſpiſe all little views, and all mean Retro- 
ſpects. Nothing is worth your looking back; therefore look for- 
ward, and make (as you can) the World look after you: But take 


care, that it be not with Pity, but with Eſteem and Admiration 


Iam with the 2 r and 2 _ your Fame as 
well as pine Your, Sc. 


* | % > * 
a & __ P * 1 _w 2 bo 4s W, 2 


The Biſhop of Rocheſter went into Exile the month following, and continued in it till his 
death, which happen d at Paris on the fifteenth ET of February, in the year 1732. 
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LETTERS 
| To a from Mr. G A Y. en 


From 171 2 to 1732. 


LETTER CXLV. 


Binfeld, Nov. 13, 1712. 
Y ob writ me a very kind Letter ſome months ago, and 
5 told me you were then upon the point of taking a journey 
into Devonſhire. That hinder'd my anſwering you, and I have 
fince ſeveral times enquired of you, without any ſatisfaction; 
for ſo I call the 1 of your welfare, or of any thing 
that concerns you. 4 two months in Suſſex, and ſince 
my return have been a very ill. I writ to Lintot in hopes 
of hearing of you, but 4 no anſwer to that point. Our friend 
Mr. Cromwell too has been filent all this year : I believe he has 
been diſpleas d at ſome or other of my freedoms, which I very 
innocently take, and moſt with thoſe I think moſt my friends. 
But this I ow nothing of; perhaps he may have open'd to you: 
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and, if I know you right, you are of a temper to cement friend- 
ſhips, and not to divide them. I really much love Mr. Cromwell, 
and have a true affection for your ſelf, which if I had any inte- 
reſt in the world, or power with thoſe who have, I ſhou'd not 
be long without manifeſting to you. I deſire you will not, either 
out of modeſty, or a vicious diftruſt of another's value for you, 
(thoſe two eternal foes to merit) imagine that your letters and con- 
verſation are not always welcome to me. There's no man more 
intirely fond: of good-nature or ingenuity than my ſelf, and I . 
have ſeen too much of thoſe qualities in you to be any thing leſs 
than Your, &c. | Fit: e 34 
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LETTER CXLVI. 


Dec. 24, 1712. 
T has been my good fortune within this month paſt to hear 
more things that have pleas'd me, than (think) almoſtin all my 
time beſide. But nothing upon my word has been ſo home-felt a ſa- 
tisfaction as the news you tell me of your ſelf: and you are not in the 
leaſt miſtaken, when you congratulate me upon your own good 
ſucceſs : for I have more people out of whom to be happy, than any 
ill-natur'd man can boaſt of. I may with honeſty affirm to you, 
that notwithſtanding the many inconveniencies and diſadvantages 
they commonly talk of in the Res anguſti domi, I have never 
found any other, than the inability of giving people of merit the 
only certain proof of our value for them, in doing em ſome 
real ſervice. For aſter all, if we could but think a little, Self- love 
might make us philoſophers, and convince us guantul; indiget 
Natura. Ourſelves are eaſily provided for; tis nothing but the 
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circumſtantials, Nn A . ar 1 human liſe, 
Mat coſts) ſo much the dam Nag: : "Only. what a luxurious man 
wants for Dante dn, a enn d man wants for his 
friends, or the indigent. 

I ſhall ſee you this winter with 8 greater epi ie 1 
could the laſt ; and I hope as much of your time as your atten- 
dance on the Ducheſs will allow you to ſpare to any friend, will 
not be thought loſt upon one who is as much ſo as any man. I 
muſt alſo put you in mind, tho you are now Secretary'to this La- 
dy, that you are likewiſe Secretary to nine other Ladies, and are 
to write ſometimes for them too: He who is fore d to live wholly 
upon their favours is indeed in a precarious condition; but 
they are very agreeable companions, like other Ladies, when 


a man only paſſes a few hours with them at his leiſure, and away. 
I am Yours, &c, _ 
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Aug. 23, 1 713. 
os as I receiv'd yours, 1 was fet down to write to your 
J with ſome ſhame that I had fo long deferr'd it. But I can 

"hardly repent my neglect when it gives me the knowledge how 
little you inſiſt upon ceremony, and how much a greater ſhare in 
Your memory I have than I deſerve. I have been near a week 
in London, where Tam like to remain till I become by Mr. Jer- 
vas's help, elegans Formarum ſpectator. I begin to diſcover beau- 
ties that were till now imperceptible to me: every corner of an 

eye, or turn of a noſe or ear, the ſmalleſt degree of light or ſhade 
on a cheek: or ina dimple, have charms to diſtract me. I no 
longer look upon Lord Plaufible as ridiculous, for admiring a 


Lady's fine tip of an 1 elbow — d 
has I) but am in ſome danger even from the ugly and diſagreeabley 
ſince they may have their retired beauties in one trait or other a- 
bout em. You may gueſs in how uneaſy a ſtate I am, when every 
day the performances of others appear more beautiful, and excel- 
lent, and my own more deſpicable. I have thrown away three 
Dr. Swift's, each of which was once my vanity, two Lady Bridg- 
waters, a Ducheſs of Montague, beſides half a dozen Earls, and 
one Knight of the garter: I have crucify d Chriſt over- again in 
effigie, and made a Madona as old as her mother St. Anne: Nay, 
what is yet more miraculous, I have rival d St. Luke himſelf in 
painting, and as tis ſaid an Angel came and finiſtid his 

you would {wear a devil put the laſt hand to mine, tis be 
grim'd and ſmutted. However I comfort my lf. with the re- 
flection that I have not broken the commandment, for my pt- 
ctures are not the likeneſs of any thing in heaven above, or in 
earth below, or in the waters under the earth: neither will any 
body adore or worſhip them, except the Indians ſhould have a 
fight of 'em, who they tell us worſhip certain idols purely for their 
uglineſs. 

1 am very much recreated and refreſh'd with the news of the 
advancement of the Fan, which I doubt not will delight the eye 
and ſenſe of the fair, as long as that agreeable machine ſhall play 
in the hands of poſterity. Lam glad your Fan is mounted fo foon, 
but I would have you varniſh and glaze it at your leiſure, and p 

liſh the ſticks as much as you can. You may then cauſe it to be 
born in the hands of both ſexes; no leſs in Britain, than it is in 
China; where it is ordinary for a Mandarine to fan himſelf cool 
after a debate, and a Stateſman to hide his face witli it when he 
* a grave lye. I am, &c. 


LET 
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LETTER cxl- vill. 


Heer Mr. Gay, Sepe. 23, 1714. 
Elcome to your native ſoil | welcome to your friends | thrice 
welcome to me whether return d in glory, bleſt with 
n the love and familiarity of the great, and fill'd with 
agreeable hopes; or melancholy with dejection, contemplative of 
the changes of fortune, and doubtful for the future: whether re- 
turn d a Triumphant Whig or a deſponding Tory, - equally all hail, 
1 beloved and welcome to mel If happy, Iarmto partake in your 
elevation; if unhappy, you have ſtill a warm corner in my heart, 
and a retreat at Binfield in the worſt of times at your ſervice. If 
you are a Tory, or thought ſo by any man, I know it can proceed 
from nothing but your gratitude to a few people who endeavour'd 
to ſerve you, and whoſe politicks were never your concern. If 
you are a Whig, (as I rather hope and as I think your principles 
and mine, as brother poets, had ever a byaſs to the ſide of Liberty) 
I know you will be an honeſt man and an inoffenſive one. Upon 
the whole, I know you are incapable of being ſo much of either 
party as to be good for nothing. Therefore once more, whatever 
you are, or in whatever ſtate you are, all hail | 
One or two of your old friends complain'd they had heard no- 
thing from you fince the Queen's death. 1 told 'em, no man 
living loved Mr. Gay better than I, yet Thad not once written to 
him in all his voyage: This I thought a convincing proof, how 
truly one may be a friend to another without telling him fo every 
month. But they had reaſons too themſelves to alledge in your 
excuſe; as men who really value one another will never want 
ſuch as make their friends and themſelves eaſy. The late uni- 
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verſal concern in publick affairs threw us all into a hurry of ſpi- 
rits; even I who am more a Philoſopher than to expect any. thing 
from any Reign, was born away with the current, and fullof the 
expectation of the Succeſſor. During your journeys I knew not 
whither to aim a letter after you; that was a ſort of ſhooting fly- 
ing: add to this the demand Homer had upon me to write fifty 
verſes a day, beſides learned notes, all which are at a concluſion 
for this year. Dr. Parnelle and I have been inſeperable ever ſince 
you went: We are now at the Bath, where (if you are not, as I 
heartily hope, better engaged) your coming would be the greateſt 
pleaſure to us in the world. Talk not of expences : Homer ſhall 
ſupport his children. Ibeg a line from you directed to the Poſt- 
houſe in Bath. Poor Parnelle is in an ill ſtate of health. 

Pardon me if I add a word of advice in the poetical way. 
Write ſomething on the King, or Prince, or Princeſs. On what- 
ſoever foot you may be with the Court, this can do no harm — 
I ſhall never know where to end, and am confouded in the many 
things I have to ſay to you, tho' they all amount but to this, that 
I am entirely as ever Your, &c. 


LE. T.T-K R, ,GxLIM, 


6-3 London, Nov. 8, 1717. 
Am extremely glad to find by a Letter of yours to Mr. For- 
I teſcue, that you have receiv'd one from me; and I beg you 
to keep, as the greateſt of curioſities, that letter of mine which 
you receiv'd and I never writ. 
But the truth is, we were made here to expect you in a ſhiver 
time, that I was upon the ramble moſt part of the Summer, and 
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have concluded the fxſon in geh, for the death of ay poor 
I ſhall not enter into a detail of my concerm and wieubles for 
two reaſons ; becauſe I am really affficted and need no airs of 
grief, and becauſe they are nat the: concerns and troubles of 
any but my ſelf. But I think you (without too great a com- 
pliment) enough my friend, to be pleas d to know he died eaſily, 

2 groan, or the fickneſs of two minutes, in a Rug 
as DIY and peacefully as be lived. II 0? 


Sic ibi contingat vivere, ficque 9 


Xx am not in the humour to ſay gay things, nor in the * 
fectation of avoiding them. I can't pretend to entertain either 
Mr. Pulteney or you, as you have done both my Lord Burlington 
and me, by your letter to Mr. Lowndes. I am only forry you 
have no greater quarrel to Mr. Lowndes, and wiſh you paid ſome 
hundreds a year to the land-tax. That gentleman is lately be- 
come an inoffenſive perſon to me too; fo that we may join hear- 
tily in our addreſſes to him, and (like true patriots) rejoice in all 
that good done to the nation and government, to which we con- 
tribute nothing our ſelves. | 

I ſhould not forget to acknowledge your 138 ſent from 
Aix; you told me then that writing was not good with the 
waters, and I find fince you are of my opinion, that tis as bad 
without the waters. But I fancy, it is not writing but thinking, 
that is ſo bad with the waters; and then you might write with- 
out any manner of prejudice, if you writ like our brother Poet 
of theſe days. 

All yourCorreſpondenes have receiv'd your letters: Dr. 18 
not and I expect to be treated like friends. I would ſend my 
ſervices to Mr. Pulteney, but that he is out of favour at court ; 
and make ſome compliment to Mrs., if ſhe were not a 
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Whig. My Lord Burlington tells me ſhe 1 as much out- ſhin d 
all the French ladies, as ſhe did the Engliſh before. I am ſorry 

for it, becauſe it will be detrimental to our holy religion, if he- 
retical women ſhould eclypſe thoſe Nuns and orthodox beauties, in 
whoſe eyes alone lie all the hopes we can have of gaining ſuch fine 


gentlemen as you to our church. Your, &c. 


I wiſh you joy of the birth of the young Werd becauſe he is 


the only Prince we have from whom you have had no expecta- 
tions and no diſappointments. | | BY 


LETTER CL. 


From Mr. G41 10 Mr. F. 


Stanton Harcourt, Aug. 9, 1718. 


HE only news you can expect to have from me here, is | 

news from heaven, for I am quite out of the world, and 
there is ſcarce any thing can reach me except the noiſe of thunder, 
which undoubtedly you have heard too. We have read in old 
authors, of high towers levell'd by it to the ground, while the hum- 
ble valleys have eſcap'd : the only thing that is proof againſt it is the 
Laurel, which however I take to be no great ſecurity to the brains 
of modern authors. But to let you ſee that the contrary to this 
often happens, I muſt acquaint ' you that the higheſt and moſt 
extravagant heap of towers in the univerſe, which is in this neigh- 
bourhood, ſtands ſtill undefac'd, while a cock of barley in our 
next field has been conſumed to aſhes. Would to God that this 
heap of barley had been all that had periſhed | for unhappily be- 
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neath this little ſhelter fate two much more conſtant Lovers than 

ever were found in Romance under the ſhade of a beech- tree. 
lohn Hewet was a well - ſet man of about five and twenty; Sarah 

Drew might be rather called comely than beautiful, and was a- 
bout the ſame age: They had paſs d thro the various labours of 
the year together with the greateſt ſatisfaction; if ſhe milk d, 
*twas his morning and evening care to bring the cows to her 
hand; it was but laſt fair that he bought her a preſent of green 
filk for her ftraw hat, and the poſie on her filver ring was of his 
chooſing. Their love was the talk of the whole neighbourhood ; 
for ſcandal never affirm' d that they had any other views than the 
lawful poſſeſſion of each other in marriage. It was that very 
morning that he had obtain'd the conſent of her parents, and it 
was but till the next week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps in the intervals of their work they were now talking of 
the wedding cloaths, and John was ſuiting ſeveral forts of poppys 
and field flowers to her complection, to chuſe her a knot for the 
wedding-day. While they were thus buſied, (it was on the laſt 
of july between two or three in the afternoon) the clouds grew 
black, and ſuch a ſtorm of lightning and thunder enſued, that 
all the labourers made the beſt of their way to what ſhelter the 
trees and hedges afforded. Sarah was frightned, and fell down 
in a ſwoon on a heap of barley. John, who never ſeparated from 
her, ſate down by her fide, having raked together two or three 
heaps the better to ſecure her from the ſtorm. Immediately there 
was heard fo loud a crack, as if heaven had ſplit aſunder ; every 
one was ſolicitous for the ſafety of his neighbour, and called to 
one another throughout the field. No anſwer being return'd to 
thoſe who called to our Lovers, they ſtept to the place where they 
lay; they perceived the barley all in a ſmoak, and then fpy'd this 
faithful pair; John with one arm about Sarah's neck, and the 
other held over her, as to skreen her from the lightning. They 
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were both ſtruck dead in this tender poſture. Sarah's left eye- 
brow was ſing d, and there appear'd a black ſpot on her breaſt; 
her Lover was alt over black, but not the leaſt ſigns of life were 
found in either. Attended by their melancholy companions, they 
were convey d to the town, and the next day interr'd in Stanton- 
Harcourt Church- yard. My Lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's and 
my requeſt, has cauſed a ſtone to be plac'd over them, upon con- 


0g that we ſhould furniſh the Epitaph, which is as follows; ® 


zen Eaftern Iovers feed the fun ral fire, 
On the ſame pile the faithful fair expire; 
Here pitying heav'n that virtue mutual rand, 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts ſo fincere th Almighty ſaw well pleas d. 
Sent his own lightning, and the Victims feix d. 


But my Lord is apprehenſive the country people will not under- 
ſtand this, and Mr. Pope ſays he'll make one with ſomething of 
ſcripture in it, and with as little poetry as en Sternbeld. 

| | Fours &c. 
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LETTER CLE 
8 Dear Gay, EE TOPPERS WEIL od EBERT 8 Sept. 3 17 2 
T Thank you for remembring me. "= a do my beſt to for- 
[ get my ſelf, but that I find your idea is fo cloſely connected 
to me, that I prey” forget both together, or neither. I'm ſorry 
I could not have a glympſe either of you, or of the Sun (your fa- 


ther) before you went for Bath: Bue now it pleaſes me to fee him, 
and; hear of you. * put: Mr. Congteve in mind that he has 
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one on this fide of the world who loves him: and that there are 
more men and women in the univerſe than Mr. Gay and my Lady 
Ducheſs. 'There are Ladies in and about Richmond that pretend 
to value him and your ſelf ; and one of em at leaſt may be thought 
to do it without affectation, namely Mrs. Howard, - 
Pray conſult with Dr. Arbuthnot and Dr. Chene, to what ex- 
act pitch your belly may be ſuffer d to ſwell, not to outgrow theirs, 
who are yet your betters. Tell Dr. Arbuthnot that even pigeon- 
pyes and hogs-puddings are thought dangerous by our gover- 
nors ; for thoſe that have been ſent to the Biſhop of Rocheſter are 
open d, and pry d into at the Tower; tis the firft time dead 
pigeons have ſuſpected of carrying intelligence. To be ſe- 
rious, you and Mr. Congreve and the Doctor will be ſenſible of 
my concern and ſurprize at his commitment, whoſe welfare is as 
much my concern as any friend's I have. I think my ſelf a moſt 
unfortunate wretch : I no. ſooner love, and, upon knowledge, fix 
my efteem to any man, but he either dies like Mr. Craggs, or is 
ſent to impriſonment like the Bifhop. God ſend him as well as 
I wiſh him, manifeſt him to. be as innocent as I believe him, and 
make all his enemies know him as well as I do, that they may think 
of him as well! FL | 
If you apprehend this period to be of any danger in being ad- 
dreſs'd to you, tell Mr. Congreve or the Doctor it is writ to them. 
I am your, &c. | | 


** "05 
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LETTER CLI. 
Fey 13, 1722. 


Was very much pleas d, not to ſay oblig d, by your kind let- 
ter, which ſufficiently warm'd my heart to have anſwer' d it 
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ſooner, had I not been deceiv'd (a way one often is deceiv'd) by 
hearkening to women ; who told me that both Lady Burlington 
and your ſelf were immediately to return from Tunbridge, and 
that my Lord was gone to bring you back. The world furniſhes 
us with too many examples of what you complain of in yours, and 
I affure you, none of em touch and grieve me ſo much as what 
relates to you. Your ſentiments upon it are the very ſame I ſhould 
entertain. I wiſh thoſe we call Great men had the ſame notions, 
but they are really the moſt little creatures in the world, and the 
moſt intereſted, in all but one point ; which is, that they want 
judgment to know their greateſt intereſt, to encourage and chuſe 
honeſt men for their friends. 

I have not once ſeen the perſon you complain of, whom I hs 
of late thought to be, as the Apoſtle admoniſheth, one fleſh-with | 
his wife. 

Pray make my fincere compliments to Lord Burlin gton, whom 
I have long known to have a ſtronger bent of mind to be all that 
is good and honourable, than almoſt any one of his rank. I have 
not forgot yours to Lord Bolingbroke, tho I hope to have ſpee- 
dily a fuller f he returning for Flanders and France 
next month. 

Mrs. Howard has writ you ſomething or other in a letter which 
ſhe ſays ſhe repents: ſhe has as much good nature as if ſhe had 
never ſeen any ill nature, and had been bred among lambs and 
turtle-doves, inſtead of Princes and court-ladies. 

By the end of this week, Mr. Forte ſcue will paſs a few days 
with me: we ſhall remember you in our potations, and wiſh you 
a fiſher with us, on my graſs-plat. In the mean time we wiſh 
you ſucceſs as a fiſheriof women at the wells, arejoycer of the com- 


fortleſs and widow, and a play- fellow of the maiden. Iam 


Four, &c. 
L E T- 
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L E T T E * cx. 
Sepe. 1 11, 1722. 


If 1 Think it obliging i in you to Aue tt accoutt'of” my health. 


The truth is, 1 have never been in a worſe ſtate in my life, 
and find whatever I have try d as a remedy fo ineffectual, that I 
give my ſelf entirely over. I wiſh your health may be ſet perfectly 
right by the waters, and be affur'd I not only wiſh that and every 
thing elſe for you, as common friends wiſh, but with a zeal not 
uſual among thoſe we call ſo, Iam always glad to hear of, and 
from you; always glad to ſee you, whatever accidents or amuſe- 
ments have interven'd to make me do either leſs than uſual. I not 
only frequently think of you, but conſtantly uſe my endeavour 
to make others do it, by mentioning you to all your acquaintance. 
I defire you to do the ſame for me to thoſe you are now with: do 
me what you think juſtice in regard to thoſe who are my friends; 
and if there are any whom I have unwillingly deferv'd fo little of 
as tobe my enemies, I'don't deſire you to forfeit their opinion, or 
your own judgment, in any caſe: Let time convince thoſe who 
know me not, that Iam an inoffenfive perſon ; tho' (to fay truth) 
I don't care how little I am indebted to Time, for the world is 
hardly worth living in, at leaſt to one that is never to have health 
a week together. I have been made to expect Dr. Arbuthnot in 
town this fortnight, or elſe I had written to him: If he, by never 
writing to me, ſeems to forget me, I confider I do the ſame ſeem- 
ingly to him, and yet I don't believe he has a more ſincere friend 
in the world than I am; therefore I will nn Ain mine. T am n his, 
Mr. nn and yours. | ” ; 


LE T- 


en ble OL E I api 


LE 7 E R CLIV. 


1 Faitkfolly aſſure you, in the midſt of that 8 with 

which I have been fo long encompaſſed, in an hourly ex- 
pectation of my Mother's death; there was no circumſtance that 
render'd it more inſupportable to me, than that I could not leave 
her to ſee you. Your own preſent eſcape from fo imminent dan- 
ger, I pray God may prove leſs precarious than my poor Mo- 
ther's can be ; whoſe life at beſt can be but a ſhort reprieve, or a 
longer dying. But I fear, even that is more than God will pleaſe 
to grant me; for, theſe two days paſt, her moſt dangerous ſymp- 
toms are return'd upon her ; and unleſs there be a ſudden change, 
I muſt in a few days if not in a few hours, be depriv'd of her. 
In the afflicting proſpe& before me, I know nothing that can fo 
much alleviate it, as. the view now given me (Heaven grant it may 
encreaſe) of your recovery. In the ſincerity of my heart, I am 
exceſſively concern d not to be able to pay you, dear Gay, any 
part of the debt I very gratefully remember I owe you on a like 
fad occafion, when you was here comforting me in her laſt great 
Illneſs. May your health augment as faſt as I fear hers muſt de- 
cline | I believe that would be very faſt — may the Life that is ad- 
ded to you be paſt in good fortune and tranquillity, rather of your 
own giving to your ſelf, than from any expectations or truſt in o- 
thers. May you and I live together, without wiſhing more felici- 
ty or acquiſitions than Friendſhip can give and receive without 
obligation to Greatneſs. God keep you, and three or four more 
of thoſe I have known as long, that I may have ſomething worth 
the ſurviving my Mother. Adieu dear Gay, and believe me (while 
you live and while I live) Your, &c. 
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va I told you in my laſt letter, I repeat it in this: Do not 
think of writing to me. The Doctor, Mrs. Howard, and Mrs. 
Blount give me daily accounts of you, 


— — 2 
3 


— 


LETTER CL. 


Truly rejoyc 'd to ſee your hand- writing, tho' I fear d the 

trouble it might give you. I wiſh I had not known that you 
are ſtill ſo exceſſively weak. Every day for a week paſt I had hopes 
of being able in a day or two more to ſee you. But my Mother 
_ advances not at all, gains no ſtrength, and ſeems upon the whole 
to wait but for the next cold day to throw her into a Diarrhea, 
that muſt if it return carry her off. This being daily to be 
fear d, makes me not dare to go a day from her, leaſt haz. ſhould 
prove to be her laſt. God ſend you a ſpeedy recovery, and ſuch 
a total one as, at your time of life, may be expected. You need 
not call the few words I writ to you either kind, or good. That 
was, and is, nothing. But whatever I have in my nature of kind- 
neſs, I really have for you; and whatever good I could do, I 
wou d among the very firſt be glad to do to you. In your cir- 
cumſtance, the old — farewel is proper, Vive ] memor noſtri. 


I I ſend you a very kind letter of Mr. Digby, between whom and 
me two letters have paſs d concerning you. 


| | 1 


_ , 


LETTER CLVI 


O words can tell you the great concern I feel for you; 
I aſſure you it was not, and is not leſſen d by the imme- 


diate apprehenſion I have now every day been under of lofing m 


Mother. Be afſur'd, no duty leſs than that ſhould have kept me one 
day from attending you in your condition: I would come and take 
a room by you at Hampſtead to be with you daily, were ſhe not 
ſtill in danger of death. I have conſtantly had particular ac- 
counts of you from the Doctor, which have not ceas'd to alarm 
me yet. God preſerve your life, and reſtore your health. I really 
beg it for my own ſake, for I feel I love you more than I thought 
in health, tho' I always lov'd you a great deal. If Iam fo un- 
fortunate as to bury my poor mother, and yet have the good 
fortune to have my prayers heard for you, I hope we may live 
moſt of our remaining days together. If, as I believe, the air 
of a better clime, as the Southern part of France, may be thought 
uſeful for your recovery, thither I would go with you infallibly ; 
and it is very probable we might get the Dean with us, who is in 
that abandon'd ſtate already in which I ſhall ſhortly be, as to other 
cares and duties. Dear Gay, be as chearful as your ſuff rings will 
permit : God is a better friend than a Court : Even any honeſt 
man is a better. I promiſe you my entire friendſhip in all events, 
heartily praying for your recovery. Yours, ce. 


Do not write, if you are ever ſo able: the DoRor tells me all. 


M m L E'T- 
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LETTER CLVIL 


Am glad to hear of the progreſs of your recovery, and the 
oftner I hear it the better, when it becomes eaſy to you to give 
it me. I ſo well remember the conſolation you were to me in 
my Mother's former illneſs, that it doubles my concern at this 
time not to be able to be with you, or you able to be with me. 
Had I loſt her, I wou d have been no where elſe but with you du- 
ring your confinement. I have now paſt five weeks without once 
going from home, and without any company but for three or four 
of the days. Friends rarely ſtretch their kindneſs ſo far as ten 
miles. My Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Bethel have not forgotten 
to viſit me: the reſt (except Mrs. Blount) were contented to ſend 
meſſag es. I never paſs d ſo melancholy a time, and now Mr. Con- 
eve 's death touches me nearly: It was twenty years and more 
that I have known him : Every year carries away ſomething dear 
with it, till we outlive all tenderneſſes, and become wretched In- 
dividuals again as we begun. Adieu! This is my birth-day, and 
this is my reflection pen it, 53 | 
With added days if Life give 8 new, 

But, like a Sie, let ev ry Pleaſure thro ; 

Some Foy ſtill loft, as us vain year runs o er, 
And all we gain, * Jad Reflection more 
Ts this a Birth-day? — Tis alas too clear, 
'Tis but the Fun 2 of the former Year. 


Your, &c. 


| E T- 
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LETTER CLVIIL 


3 O U have the ſame ſhare in my memory that good things 
I generally have; I always know (whenever I reflect) that 
you ſhould be in my mind; only I reflect too ſeldom. However 
you ought to allow me the indulgence I allow all my friends, (and 
if I did not they would take it) in conſideration that they have 
other avocations, which may prevent the proofs of their remem- 
bring me, tho they preſerve for me all the friendſhip and go 
will which I deſerve from them. In like manner I expe& from 
you, that my paſt life of twenty years may be ſet againſt the omiſ- 
ſion of (perhaps) one month: and if you complain of this to any 
other, 'tis you are in the ſpleen, and not I in the wrong. If you 
think this letter ſplenatick, conſider I have juſt receiv'd the news 
of the death of a friend, whom I efteem'd almoſt as many years 
as you; poor Fenton. He died of indolency and inactivity; 
let it not be your fate, but uſe exerciſe. I hope the Ducheſs 
will take care of you in this reſpect, and either make you 
gallop after her, or teize you enough at home to ſerve inſtead 
of exerciſe abroad. Mrs. Howard is ſo concern'd about you, and 
ſo angry at me for not writing to you, and at Mrs. Blount for not 
doing the ſame, that I ara piqu'd with jealouſy and envy at you, 
and hate you as much as if you had a great place at Court: which 
you will confefs a proper cauſe of envy and hatred, in any Poet 
militant, or unpenſion d. But to ſet matters even, I own [ love + 
you; and own I am as lever Was, and juſt as Jever ſhall be, 
| 1 ö Yours, &c. 


M maid wi! 24:45 L E T. 
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Dear Sir, +1 OZ. 16, 1727. 


Have many years ago magnify” d in my own mind, and re- 
ted to you, a ninth Beatitude, added to the cit i in the 
Scripture ; © Blefſed is he who expects nothing, for he fhall never 
te be diſappointed. I could find in my heart to congratulate you 
on this happy diſmiſſion from all Court-dependance. I dare ſay 
I ſhall find. you the better and the honeſter man for it, many years 
hence; very probably the healthfuller, and the chearfuller into 
the bargain. You are happily rid of many curſed Ceremonies, 
as well as of many ill and vicious Habits, of which few or no 
men-eſcape the infection, who are hackney'd and tramelled in the 
ways of a Court. Princes indeed, and Peers (the lackies of Prin- 
ces) and Ladies (the fools of Peers) will ſmile on you the leſs ; but 
men of worth and real friends will look on you the better. There 
is a thing, the only thing which Kings and Queens cannot give 
you (tor they have it not to give) Liberty : But it is worth all they 
have; and, as yet I thank God, Engliſhmen need not ask it from 
their bands. You: will enjoy that, and your own integrity, and 
the ſatisfa ctory conſciouſneſs of having not merited ſuch graces 
from Courts as are beſtow'd only on the mean, ſervile, flattering, 
intereſted, and undeſerving. The only ſteps to the favour of the 
Great are ſuch complacencies, ſuch compliances, ſuch diſtant 
decorums, as delude them in their vanities, or engage them in 
their paſſions. He is their greateſt favourite, who is the falſeſt : 
and when a man by ſuch vile gradations arrives at the height of 
grandeur and pow 'r, he is then at beſt but in a circumſtance to be 


hated, and in a condition to be hanged, for ſerving their ends: 
So many a Miniſter has found it 


Mr: Gi ET. av 
I believe you did not want advice, in the letter you ſent by my 
Lord Grantham ; I preſume you writ it not, without: And you 
cou'd not have better, if I gueſs right at the perſon who agreed 


to your doing it, in reſpe& to any decency you ought to obſerve: 


for I take that perſon to be a perfect judge of decencies and forms. 
I am not without fears even on that-perſon's account: I think it a 
bad omen: but what have I to-do with Court-omens ? — Dear 
Gay, adieu. I can only add a phin uncourtly ſpeech: while 
you are no body's ſervant, you may be any one's friend; and as 
fuch I embrace you, in all conditions of life. While J have a 
ſhilling, you ſhall have fix-pence, nay eight-pence, if I can con- 
trive to live upon a groat. I am faithfully Yours, &c,- 


* dy 1 


— 
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From Mr. Gav to Mr. Porn 
f Aug. 2, 1728. 
FT WAS two or three weeks ago that I writ you a letter: 1 
might indeed have done it ſooner ; I thought of you every 
poſt-day upon that account, and every other day upon ſome account 
or other. I muſt beg you to give Mrs. Blount my fincere thanks 
for her kind way of thinking of me, which I have heard of more 
than once from our friend at court, who ſeem'd in the letter ſhe 
writ to be in high health and ſpirits. Conſidering the multiplici- 
ty of pleaſures and delights that one is over-run with in thoſe pla- 
ces, I wonder how any body hath health and ſpirits enough to ſup- 
port em: I am heartily glad ſhe has, and whenever I hear ſo, 
I find it contributes to mine. You ſee I am not free from Depen- 
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dance, tho I have leſs Attendance than I had formerly; for a 
great deal of my own welfare ſtill depends upon hers. Is the wi- 
dow's'houſe to be diſpos'd of yet? I have not given up my pre- 
tenſions to the Dean; if it was to be parted with, I wiſh one 
of us had it: I hope you wiſh ſo too, and that Mrs. Blount and 
Mrs: Howard wiſh the ſame, and for the very fame reaſon that I 
with it. All I could hear of you of late hath been by advertiſe- 
ments in news-papers, by which one wou'd think the race of 
Curls was multiplied ; and by the indignation fuch fellows ſhow 
againſt you, that you have more merit than any body alive could 
have. Homer himſelf hath not been worſe us d by the French. 
I am to tell you-that the Ducheſs makes you her compliments, 
and is always inclin'd to like any thing you do ; that Mr. Con- 
greve admires with me your fortitude ;. and loves, not envies your 
performances, for we are not Dunces. Adieu. 


LETTER CIXI. 


Aug. 18, 1730. 
F my friendſmp were as effectual as it is fincere, you would be 
one of thoſe people who would be vaſtly advantag'd and en- 
rich d by it. I ever honour'd thoſe Popes who were moſt famous 
for Nepotiſm ; tis a ſign that the old fellows loved ſomebody, 
which is not "Ref in fuch advanced years: And I now honour 
Sir Robert Walpole for his extenſive bounty and goodneſs to his 
private friends and relations. But it vexes me to the heart when 
I reflect, that my fiiendſhip is ſo much leſs effectual than theirs ; 
nay ſo utterly uſeleſs that it cannot give you any thing, not even a 
dinner at this diſtance, nor help the General whom I greatly love 


A . 4 * 1 _ 74 10 * * | ; 2 "if. 
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to catch one-fiſh. My only conſolation-is-to-think you happier 
than my ſelf, and to begin to envy you, which is next to hating 
you, an excellent remedy for love] How comes it that providence 
has been ſo unkind to me, (who am a greater object of compaſ- 
ſion than any fat man alive) that I am forc'd to drink wine, while 
you riot in water prepar'd with oranges by the hand of the Du- 
cheſs of Queensberry? that I am condemn'd to live by a high-way 


fide, like an old Patriarch receiving all young: where my . 
(as Virgil has it) . 


Mane PPE totis vomit ail undam, 


2 you are wrapt into the Idalian Groves, ſprinkled with roſe- 
water, and live in burrage, balm and burnet up to the chin, 
with the Ducheſs of Queensberry? that I am doom'd to the 
drudgery of dining at court with the ladies in waiting at Wind- 
ſor, while you are happily baniſh'd with the Ducheſs of Queens- 
berry ? So partial is fortune in her diſpenſations | for I deſery'd 
ten times more to be baniſh'd than you, and I know ſome Ladies 
who merit it better than even her Grace. After this I muſt not 
name any, who dare do ſo much for you as to ſend you their ſer- 
vices. But one there is, who exhorts me often to write to you, I 
ſuppoſe to prevent or excuſe her not doing it her ſelf ; ſhe ſeems 
(for that is all I'll ſay for a courtier) to wiſh you mighty well. 
Another who is no courtier, frequently mentions you, and does 
certainly wiſh you well — 1 fancy after all, they both do fo. 

I am my Lord Duke's, my Lady Ducheſs s, Mr. Dormer's, 
General Dormer's, and Yours, &c. 


LET 
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. pa Sept. 11. 1730. 
May with great truth return your ſpeech, that I think of 
1 you daily; oftner indeed than is conſiſtent with the character 
of a reaſonable man, who is rather to make himſelf eaſy with 
the things and men that are about him, than uneaſy with thoſe 
which he wants. You whoſe abſence is in a manner perpetual to 
me, ought rather to be remembred as a good man gone, than 
breathed after as one living: You are taken from us here, to be 
laid up in a more bleſſed ſtate with ſpirits of a higher kind: ſuch 
I reckon his Grace and her Grace, ſince their baniſhment from an 
earthly court to an heavenly one, in each other and their friends; 
for I conclude none but true friends will conſort or aſſociate with 
them afterwards. I can't but look upon my ſelf. (fo unworthy 
as a man of Twitenham ſeems to be iank d with ſuch reQify'd and 
ſublimated beings as you) as a ſeparated ſpirit too from Courts and 
courtly fopperies. But I own, not altogether fo diveſted of ter- 
rene matter,' nor altogether ſo ſpiritualized, as to be worthy ad- 
miſſion to your depths of retirement and contentment. I am 
tugg'd back to the world and its regards too often : and no won- 
der, when my retreat is but ten miles from the capital. Iam 
within ear-ſhot of reports, within the vortex of lyes and cenſures. 
I hear ſometimes of the lampooners of beauty, the calumniators 
of virtue, the jokers at reaſon and religion. I preſume theſe are 
creatures and things as unknown to you, as we of this dirty orb 
are to the inhabitants of the planet Jupiter : except a few fervent 
prayers reach you on the wings of the poſt, from two or three of 
your zealous votaries at this diſtance ; as one Mrs. H. who lifts up 


RY 
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her heart now and then to you; from the midſt of the Colluvies 
and fink of human Greatneſs at W—r: one Mrs. B. that fan- 
cies you may remember her while: you liv'd in your mortal and 
too tranſitory ſtate at Peterſham : one Lord B. who admir'd the 
Ducheſs before ſhe grew a Goddeſs ; and a few others. 

To deſcend now to tell you what are our wants, our complaints, 
and our miſeries here; I muſt ſeriouſly ſay the loſs of any one 
good woman is too great to be born eaſily, and poor Mrs. Rol- 
linſon, tho a private woman, was ſuch. Her Husband is gone 
into Oxfordſhire very melancholy, and thence to the Bath, to live 
on, for ſuch is our fate and duty. Adieu. Write to me as often 


as you will, and (to encourage you) I will write as ſeldom as if 
you did not. © Believe me Yours: &c. 1170 


LETTER CLCXIII. 
08. I,” 1730. 
Am ſomething like the Sun at this ſe aſon, withdrawing from 
the world, but meaning it mighty well, and reſolving to ſhine 
whenever I can again. But I fear the clogds of a long winter 
will overcome me to ſuch a degree, that any body will take a far- 
thing candle for a better guide, and more ſerviceable companion. 
My friends may-remember my brighter days, but will think (like 
the Iriſhman) that the Moon is a better thing when once I am gone. 
I don't ſay this with any alluſion to my poetical capacity as a ſon 
of Apollo, but in my companionable one, (if you'll ſuffer me 
to uſe a phraſe of the Earl of Clarendon's) for I ſhall ſee or be 
ſeen of few of you this winter. I am grown too faint to do any 


good, or to give any pleaſure. I not only, as Dryden finely e 
Nn 
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feel my notes decay as a poet, ny ſpirits flag as a compa- 
nion, and ſhall return again to 5 firſt began, my books. 
E have been putting my library in order, mage, .- Fu yr | 
ney in it, with equal intention to warm my mind and body (it 
I can) to ſome life. A friend, (a woman friend, God help me) 
with whom I have fpent three or four hours a day theſe fifteen 
years, adviſed me to paſs more time in my Studies. I reflected, 
ſhe muſt have found ſome reaſon for this ad monition, and con- 
cluded ſhe wou d compleat all her kindneſſes to me by returning 
me to the employment ] am fitteſt for; eee with the dead, 
tas: old, and the worm-eaten. 5 

Judge therefore if I might not treat — as 4 beatify d ſpiie 
comparing your life with my ftupid ſtate. For as to my living at 
Windſor with the ladies, &c. it is all a dream ; I was there but 
two nights, and all the day out of that company. I ſhall cer- 
tainly make as little court to others, as they do'to me ; and that 
will be none at all. My Fair-weather-friends of the ſummer are 
going away for London, and I fhall ſee them and the butterflies 
together, if I live till next year; which I would not defire to do, 
if it were only for their ſakes. But we that are writers, ought 
to love poſterity, that poſterity may love us; and I would wil- 
lingly hve to ſee the children of the preſent race, merely in hope 
they may be a little wifer Hark their Parents. I am, &c. Fr 


RTT IE R CLXIV. 


Ocz. 1730. 


T is true that I write to you very ſeldom, and have no pre- 
tence of writing which ſatisfies me, becauſe J have nothing 
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to fay that can give you mueh pleaſure: only chat Iam in 
being, which in truth is of little conſequence to one from whoſe 
converſation I am cut off, by ſuch accidents or engagements as 
ſeparate us. I continue, and ever ſhall, to wiſh you all good and 
happineſs. 1 wiſh that ſome lucky event might ſet you in a ſtate 
of eaſe and independency all at once, and that I might live to 
ſee you as happy, as this filly world and fortune can make any one. 
Are we never to live together more, as once we did? I find. my 
life ebbing apace, and my affections ſtrengthening as my Age 
encreaſes: not that Iam worſe, but better, in my health than laſt 
winter: but my mind finds no amendment, nor improvement, 
nor ſupport to lean upon from thoſe about me: and ſo I feel 
my ſelf leaving the world, as faſt as it leaves me. Companions 
I have enough, friends few, but thoſe too warm in the concerns 
of the world for me to keep pace with; or elſe ſo divided from 
me, that they are but like the dead whoſe remembrance I hold in 
honour. Nature, temper, and habit, from my youth made me 
have but one ſtrong deſire; all other Ambitions, my perſon, 
education, conſtitution, gien, &c. conſpir d to remove far 
from me: That deſire was to fix and preſerve a few laſting, depen- 
_ dable friendſhips :. and the accidents which have diſappointed me 
in it, have —* period to all my aims. 80 I am funk into an 
idleneſs, which makes me neither care nor labour to be notic d by 
the reſt of mankind. I propoſe no rewards to my ſelf, and why 
ſhould I take any ſort of pains? here I fit and ſleep, and proba- 
bly here J ſhall fleep till I "Nlexp for ever, like the old man of Ve- 
rona. I hear of what paſſes in the buſy world with ſo little at- 
tention, that I forget it the next day: and as to the learned 
world, there is nothing paſſes in it. I have no more to add, but 
that I am with the ſame truth as ever, Yours, &c. 


Lb 
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Oct. 23, 1730. 
Our letter is a very kind one, but I can't ſay ſo pleaſing to 
me as many of yours have been, thro the account you 
give of the dejection of your ſpirits. I wiſh the too conſtant 
uſe of water does not contribute to it ; I find Dr. Arbuthnot and 
another very knowing phyſician of that opinion. I alſo wiſh 
you were not ſo totally immers'd in the country. I hope your 
return to Town will be a prevalent remedy againſt the evil of too 
much recollection. I wiſh it partly for my own ſake : We have 
liv'd little together of late, and we want to be phyſicians to one 
another. It was a remedy that agreed very well with us both, for 
many years, and I fancy our conſtitutions would mend upon the 
old medicine of Studiorum fimilitudo, &c. I believe we both of 
us want whetting ; there are ſeveral here who will do you that 
good office, merely for the love of wit, which ſeems to be bid- 
ding the town a long and laſt adieu. I can tell you of no one 
thing worth reading, or ſeeing ; the whole age ſeems reſolv'd 
to juſtify the Dunciad, and it may ſtand for a publick Epitaph 
or monumental Inſcription, like that at Thermopylæ, on a whole 
people periſh'd There may indeed be a Wooden image or two of 
Poetry {et up, to preſerve the memory that there once were Bards 
in Britain; and (like the Giants at Guildhall) ſhow the bulk and 
bad taſte of our anceſtors : At preſent the poet Laureat and Ste- 
phen Duck ſerve for this purpoſe ; a drunken ſot of a Parſer 
holds forth the emblem of 1-/piration, and an honeſt induſtrious 
Threſher not unaptly repreſents Pains and Labour. I hope this 
Phenomenon of Wiltſhire has appear d at Amesbury, or the Du- 
cheſs will be thought inſenſible to all bright qualities and exalted 
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genius's, in Court and Country alike. But he is a harmleſs man, 
and therefore I am glad. | | 

This is all the news talk'd of at court, but it will pleaſe you 
better to hear that Mrs. Howard talks of you, tho' not inthe ſame 
breath with the Threſher, as they do of me. By the way, have 
you ſeen or convers'd with Mr. Chubb, who is a wonderful Phæ- 
nomenon of Wiltſhire ? I have read thro' his whole volume with 
admiration of the writer: tho' not always with approbation of 
the doctrine. I have paſt juſt three days in London in four months, 
two at Windſor, half an one at Richmond, and have not taken 
one excurſion into any other country. Judge now whether. I 
can live in my library? adieu. Live mindful of one of your farſt 
friends, who will be ſo to the laſt. Mrs. Blount deſerves your re- 
membrance, for ſhe never forgets you, and wants nothing of be- 
ing a friend. | | 

I beg the Duke's and her Grace's acceptance of my ſervices : 
the contentment you expreſs in their company pleaſes me, tho it 


be the barr to my own, in dividing you from us. I am ever very 
truly Your, &c. 1 


Mic 


LETTER CLAVI 


Oct. 2, 1732. 
IR Clem. Cottrel tells me you will ſhortly come to town. 
We begin to want comfort, in a few friends about us, while 
the winds whiſtle, and the waters roar. The ſun gives us a par- 
ting look, but tis but a cold one; we are ready to change thoſe 
diſtant favours of a lofty beauty, for a groſs material fire that 
warms and comforts more. I wiſh you cou'd be here till your 
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family come to town : you'll live more innocently, and kill fewer 
barmieſ creatures; nay none, except by your _ deputy, the 
butcher. It is fit for conſcience ſake, that you 

town, and that the Ducheſs ſhou'd ſtay in the country, where no 
innocents of another ſpecies may ſuffer by her. I hope ſhe never 
goes to church: the Duke ſhou d lock you both up, and. lefs harm 
would be done. I adviſe you to make Man your game, hunt 
and beat about here for coxcombs, and truſs up Rogues in Satire: 
I fancy they'll turn to a good account, if you can produce them 
freſh, or make them keep : and their Relations will come, and 
buy their bodies of you. 

The death of Wilks leaves Cibber without a oollegue, abſolute 
and perpetual Dictator of the ſtage; tho' indeed while he lived, 
bees but as Bibulus to Cefar. However Ambition finds ſome- 
thing to be gratify d with, in a mere name; or elſe, God have 
mercy on poor Ambition | Here is a dead vacation at preſent, no 
politicks at court, no trade in town, nothing ſtirring but poetry. 
Every man, and every boy, is writing verſes on the Royal Her- 
mitage : I hear the Queen is at a loſs which to prefer, but for 
my own part, I like none ſo well as Mr. Poyntz's in latin. You 
would oblige my Lady Suffolk if you tried your muſe on this oc- 
caſion: I am ſure I would do as much for the Ducheſs of Queens- 
berry, if ſhe defir'd it. Several of your friends aſſure me it is 
expected from you: one ſhould not bear in mind all one's life, any 
little indignity received from a Court ; and therefore I'm in hopes 
neither her Grace will hinder you, nor you decline it. 

The volume of Miſcellanies is juſt publiſh'd, which concludes 
all our fooleries of that kind, All your friends remember you, 
and-I affure you no one more than, Yours, &c. | 


+ Swift and Pope's Miſcellanies, vol. 4. th 
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LETTER CLXVIL 
From Mr. G av t Mr. Por z. 8 
15 : [16 10 Oct. 7, 1732. 
FF am at laſt return'd from my Somerſetſhire expedition, but 
1 ſince my return I cannot ſo much boaſt of my health as be- 
fore F went, for I am frequently out of order with my colical 
complaints, ſo as to make me uneaſy and diſpirited, though not to 
any violent degree. The reception we met with, and the little 
excurſions we made were every way agreeable. I think the coun- 
try abounds with beautiful proſpects. Sir William Wyndham is 
at preſent amuſing himſelf with ſome real improvements, and a 
great many viſionary caſtles We were often entertain'd with 
ſea views and fea fiſh, and were at ſome places in the neighbour- 
hood, among which I was mightily pleaſed with Dunſter Caſtle 

near Minehead : It ſtands upon a great eminence, and hath a 
proſpect of that town, with an extenſive view of the Briſtol 
Channel; in which are ſeen two ſmall Iflands, call'd the fteep 
Holms and flat Holms, and on tother fide we could plainly 
diſtinguiſh the diviſions of fields on the Welſh coaſt, All this 
journey J perform'd on horſeback, and I am very much difap- 
pointed that at preſent I feel my ſelf ſo little the better for it. I 
have indeed follow'd riding and exerciſe for three months ſueceſ- 
ſively, and really think I was as well without it: ſo that I begin 
to fear the illneſs 1 have ſo long and fo often complain'd of is in- 
herent in my conſtitution, and that I have nothing for it but pa- 
HENCE, | 

As to your advice about writing Panegyrick, tis what I have 
not frequently done, I have indeed done it fometimes againſt 
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my. judgment and inclination, and J heartily repent of it. And 
at preſent as I have no deſire of reward, and ſee no juſt reaſon of 
praiſe, I think I had better let it alone. . There are flatterers good 
enough to be found, and I wou'd not interfere in any Gentleman's 
ofeſſion. I have ſeen no verſes upon theſe ſublime occaſions, 
ſo that I have no emulation. Let the Patrons enjoy the Authors 
and the Authors their Patrons, for I know my ſelf unworthy. 
18 1 N | I am, &c. 
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LETTER CLXVII. 


: Circenceſter. 
TFT is a true ſaying that misfortunes alone prove one's friendſhips : 
1 they ſhow us not only other peoples for us, but our own for 
them. We hardly know our ſelves any otherwiſe. I feel my 
being forc'd to this Bath-journey as a misfortune ; and to follow 
my own welfare preferably to thoſe I love, is indeed a new thing 
to me: my health has not uſually got the better of my tender- 
neſſes and affections. I ſet out with a heavy heart, wiſhing I had 
done this thing the laſt ſeaſon ; for every day I defer it, the more 
I am in danger of that accident which I dread the moſt; my 
Mother's death (eſpecially ſhou'd it happen while I am away.) And 
another Reflection pains me, that I have never ſince I knew you 
- been ſo long ſeparated from you, as I now muſt be. Methinks 
we live to be more and more ſtrangers, and every year teaches you 
to live without me: This abſence may, I fear, make my return 
; leſs welcome and leſs wanted to you, than once it ſeem'd, even 
after but a fortnight. Time ought not in reaſon to diminiſh friend- 
ſhip, when it confirms the truth of it by experience. 

The journey has a good deal diforder'd me, notwithſtanding 
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my reſting place at Lord Bathurſt's. My Lord is too much for 
me, he walks and is in ſpirits all day long: I rejoice to ſee him 
ſo. It is a right diſtinction, that J am happier in ſeeing my friends 
ſo many degrees above me, be it in fortune, health, or pleaſures, 
than I can be in ſharing either with them: for in theſe ſort of en- 
joyments I cannot keep pace with em, any more than I can 
walk with a ſtronger man. I wonder to find I am a companion 
for none but old men, and forget that I am not a young fellow 
my felt, The worſt is, that reading and writing which I have 
ſtill the greateſt reliſh for, are growing painful to my eyes. But 
if I can preſerve the good opinion of one or two friends, to ſuch 
a degree, as to have their indulgence to my weakneſſes, I will not 
complain of life: And if I could live to ſee you conſult your 
eaſe and quiet, by becoming independent on thoſe who will never 
help you to either, I doubt not of finding the latter part of my 
life pleaſanter than the former, or preſent. My uneaſineſſes of 
body I can bear; my chief uneaſineſs of mind is in your re- 
gard. You have a temper that wou d make you eaſy and belov- 
ed, (which is all the happineſs one needs to wiſh in this. world) 
and content with moderate things. All your point is not to loſe 
that Temper by ſacrificing your ſelf to others, out of a miſta- 
ken tenderneſs which hurts you, and profits not them. And 
this you muſt do ſoon, or it will be too late : Habit will make 
it as hard for you to live independent, as for L— to live out of 
a Court. | 

You muſt excuſe me ſor obſerving what I think any defect in 
you: You grow too indolent, and give things up too eaſily: 
which would be otherwiſe, when you found and felt your ſelf 
your own : Spirits wou'd come in, as ill-uſage went out. 
While you live under a kind of perpetual dejection and. oppreſ- 
ſion, nothing at all belongs to you, not your own Humour, nor 
your'o own Senſe. 


Oo 
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Vou can't conceive how much you would find reſolution riſe, 
ai chearfulneſs grow upon you, if you'd once try to live indepen- 
dent for two or three months. I never think tenderly of you but 
this comes acroſs me, and therefore excuſe my repeating it, for 
whenever I do not, I diflemble half that I think of you: Adieu, 
pray n — be 1 e about 4850 health. 80 


@ | 


th 
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LETTER CLXIX. 
'T — 


Our letter dated at nine a clock on Tueſday (night as 1 
ſuppoſe) has ſunk me quite. Yeſterday I hoped ; and 
yeſterday I ſent you a line or two for our poor friend Gay, inclos'd 
in a few words to you ; about twelve or one a clock you ſhould 
have had it. I am troubled about that, tho the preſent cauſe of 
our trouble be ſo much greater. + Indeed I want a friend, to help 
me to bear it better. We want each other. I bear a hearty ſhare 
with Mrs. Howard, who has loſt a man of a moſt honeſt heart: 
ſo honeſt an one, that I wiſh her Maſter had none leſs honeſt 
about him. The world after all is a little pitiful thing ; not per- 
forming any one promiſe it makes us, for the future, and every 
day taking away and annulling the joys of the paſt. Let us com- 
fort one another, and if poſſible, ſtudy to add as much more 
friendſhip 'to each other, as death has depriv'd us of in him: I 


promiſe you more and more of mine, which will be the way 
to deſerve more and more of yours. 


I purpoſely avoid ſaying more. The ſubje& is beyond wri- 
ting upon, beyond cure or caſe by reaſon or reflection, beyond 
all but one thought,. that it is the will of God. 


+ Mr, Gay dyed Nov. 17 32, at the Duke of Queensberry's houſe in London, aged 46. 
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So will the death of my Mother be | which now I tremble at, 
now reſign to, .now bring cloſe to me, now ſet farther off: Every 
day alters, turns me about, and confuſes my whole frame of 
mind. Her dangerous diſtemper is again return d, her fever 
coming onward again, tho leſs i in b pain; 3 for which laſt ans: 
I thank God. Fa 5 

IL am unſeignedly tired of ths world, 8 receive Locking 90 
be call'd a pleaſure in it, equivalent to countervail either the death 
of one I have ſo long lived with, or the loſs of one I have fo 
long lived for. I have nothing left but to turn my thoughts to 
one comfort; the laſt we uſually think of, tho the only one we 
ſhould in wildom depend upon, in ſuch a diſappointing place as 

this. I ſit in her room, and ſhe is always preſent before me, but 
when I ſleep. I wonder I am ſo well: I have ſhed many tears, 
but now I weep at nothing. I would above all things fee you, 
and think it would comfort you to ſee me ſo equal-temper'd and 
ſo quiet. But pray dine here: you may, and ſhe know nothing 
of it; for ſhe dozes much, and we tell her of no earthly thing 
leſt it run in her mind, which often trifles have done. If Mr. Be- 
thel had time, I wiſh he were your companion hither. Be as much 
as you can with each other: Be affur'd I love you both, and 

be farther aſſur d, that friendſhip will encreaſe as I live on. 
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LETTER CLXX. 


(914i Ju 12, 1723. 
Aſſure you unfeignedly, any memorial of your good- nature 
and friendlineſs is moſt welcome to me, who know thoſe ten- 
ders of affection from you, are not like the common traffick of 
complements and profeſſions, which moſt people only give that 
they may receive; and is at beſt a commerce of Vanity, if not 
of Falſehood. Iam happy in not immediately wanting the ſort of 
good offices you offer : but if I did want 'em, I ſhou'd not think 
my ſelf unhappy in receiving em at your hands: this really is 
ſome complement, for I would rather moſt men did me a ſmall 
injury, than a kindneſs. I know your humanity, and allow me 
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to ſay, I love and value you for it: Tis a much better ground of 
love and value, than all the qualities I ſee the world ſo fond of: 
They generally admire in the wrong 'place, 'and generally moſt 
admire the things they don't comprehend, or the things they can 
never be the better for. Very few can receive pleaſure or advan- 
tage from wit which they ſeldom taſte, or learning which they ſel- 
dom underſtand: much leſs from the quality, high birth, or ſhining 
circumſtances of thoſe to whom they profeſs eſteem, and who 
will always remember how much they are their Inferiors. But.Hu- 
manity and ſociable virtues are what every creature wants every 
day, and ſtill wants more the longer he lives, and moſt the very 
moment he dies. It is ill travelling either in a Ditch or on a Terras ; 
we ſhould walk in the common way, where others are continual- 
ly paſſing on the ſame level, to make the journey of life ſupportable 
by bearing one another company in the ſame circumſtances.-- Let 
me know how I may convey over the Odyfles for your amuſement 
in your journey, that you may compare your-own travels with 
thoſe of Ulyſſes: I am ſure yours are undertaken upon a more 
diſintereſted, and therefore a more heroic motive. Far be the 
omen from you, of mung as he did, alone, without ng 
a friend. 

There is lately printed a hack wherein all mn virtue is re- 
duced to one teſt, that of Truth, and branch'd out in every in- 
ſtance of our duty to God and man. If you have not ſeen it, you 
muſt, and I will ſend it together with the Odyſſey. The very 
women read it, and pretend to be charm'd with that beauty 
which they generally think the leaſt of. They make as much ado 
about Truth, fince this book appear'd, as they did about Health 
when Dr. Cheyne's came out; and will doubtleſs be as conſtant in 
the purſuit of one, as of the other. Adieu. 8225 
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| Au 17 8 
Never am unmindful of thoſe I think ſo well 3 as your ſelf; 
their number is not ſo great as to confound one's memory. 
Nor ought you to decline writing to me, upon an imagination 
that Iam much employ'd by other people. For tho my houſe is 
like the houſe of a Patriarch of old, ſtanding by the high-way 
fide and receiving all travellers, nevertheleſs I ſeldom go to bed 
without the reflection, that one's chief buſineſs is to be really at 
home: and I agree with you in your opinion of company, amuſe- 
ments, and all the ſilly things which mankind wou'd fain make 
pleaſures of, when in truth they are labour and ſorrow. 

Toondole with you on the death of your Relation, the E. of C. 
as on the fate of a mortal man: Eſteem I never had for him, but 
concern and humanity I had: the latter was due to the infirmity 
of his laſt period, tho the former was not due to the triumphant 

and vain part of his courſe, He certainly knew himſelf beſt at 
laſt, and knew beſt the little value of others, whoſe negle& of 
him whom they ſo groſsly follow'd and flatter d in the former 
ſcene of his life, ſhew'd them as worthleſs as they cou'd imagine 
him to be, were he all that his worſt enemies believ'd of him. 
For my own part, I am ſorry for his death, and wiſh he had lived 
long enough to ſee ſo much of the faithleſsneſs of the world, as to 
have been above the mad ambition of governing ſuch wretches as 
he muſt have found it to be compos d of. 

Tho' you cou'd have no great value for this Great Man, yet ac- 
quaintance itſelf, the cuſtom of ſeeing the face, or entring under 
the roof, of one that walks along with us in the common way of 
the world, is enough to create a wiſn at leaſt for his being above 
ground, and a degree of uneaſineſs at his removal. Tis the loſs 
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of an object familiar to us: I ſhould hardly care to have an old 


poſt pull'd up, that I remember d ever fince I was a child · 


And add to this the reflection (in the caſe of ſuch as were not the 
beſt of their Species) what their condition in another life may be, 
it is yet a more important motive for our concern and compaſ- 
fion. To ſay the truth, either in the caſe of death or life, al- 
| moſt every body and every thing is a cauſe or object for huma- 


nity, even proſperity itſelf, and health itſelf, ſo many wean * 


tiful incidentals attend on them. 
1 am ſorry any relation of yours is ill, e it be, for you 


don't name the perſon. But I conclude it is one of thoſe to whoſe 
houſes you tell me you are going, for I know no invitation with 


you is ſo ſtrong as when any oneis in diſtreſs, or in want of your 
aſſiſtance: The ſtrongeſt proof in the world of this, was you 
attendance on the late Earl. | 

I have been very melancholy for the loſs of Mr. Blount. Who 
ever has any portion of und nature will ſuffer on theſe occa+ 
fions, but a good mind rewards its own ſufferings. I hope to 


trouble you as little as poſſible, if it be my fate to go before _= 


I am of old Ennius his mind, Memo me decoret lJachrymis 


I am but a Zodger here: this is not an abiding City. Iam Cats 


to ſtay out my leaſe, for what has Perpetuity and mortal man to 
do with each other? But I could be glad you would take up 
with an Inn at Twitenham, as long as I am Hoſt of it : if not, 1 


would take up freely with any Inn of yours. — Adieu, dear Sir: 


Let us while away this life; and (if we can) meet in another. 


LET: 
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XY OU are too humane and conſiderate, (things few people 
aan be charged with.) Do not ſay you will not expect let- 
ters from me; upon my word J can no more forbear writing 
ſometimes to you, than thinking often of you. I know the 
world too well, not to value you; who are an example of a&- 
ing, living and thinking, above it, and contrary to it. 

I thank God for my Mother's unexpected recovery, tho my 
hope can riſe no higher than from reprieve to reprieve, the ſmall 
addition of a few days to the many ſhe has already ſeen. Yet ſo ſhort 
and tranſitory as this light is, it is all I have to warm or ſhine upon 
me; and when it is out, there is nothing elſe that will live for me, 
or conſume itſelf in my ſervice. But I wou'd have you think this is 
not the chief motive of my concern about her : Gratitude is a 
cheap virtue, one may pay it very punctually for it coſts us no- 
thing, but our memory of the good done. And I owe her more 
good, than ever I can pay or ſhe at this age receive, if I could. 
I do not think the tranquillity of the mind ought to be diſturbed 
for many things in this world; but thoſe offices that are neceſſary 
duties either to our friends or our ſelves, will hardly prove any 
breach of it; and as much as they take away from our indolence 
and eaſe of body, will contribute to our peace and quiet of mind 
by the content they give. They often afford the higheſt pleaſure; 
and thoſe who do not feel that, will hardly ever find another to 
match it, let them love themſelves ever ſo dearly. At the ſame 
time it muſt be own'd, one meets with cruel diſappointments 
in ſeeing ſo often the beſt endeavours ineffectual to make others 
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happy, and very often (what is moſt cruel of all) thro their own 
means. But ſtill I athrm, thoſe very diſappointments of a vir- 
tuous man are greater pleaſures, than the utmoſt gratifications 
and ſucceſſes of a mere ſelf-lover. bt = 

The great and ſudden event which has juſt now happened, 
puts the whole world (I mean this whole world) into a new ſtate: 
The only uſe I have, ſhall, or wiſh to make of it, is to obſerve 
the Diſparity of men from themſelves in a weeks time: the deſul-. 
tory leaping and catching of new motions, new modes, new 
meaſures: and that ſtrange ſpirit and life, with which men bro- 
ken and diſappointed reſume-their hopes, their ſollicitations, their 
ambitions | It would be worth your while as a Philoſopher, to be 
buſy in theſe obſervations, and to come hither to ſee the fury and 
buſtle of the Bees this hot ſeaſon, without coming ſo near as to 
be ſtung by them. Yours, &, _ 
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LETTER CIXXIII. 


| 5 June 17, 1728. 
Fter the publiſhing of my Boyiſh Letters to Mr. Cromwell, 
you will not wonder if I ſhould forſwear writing a letter 
again while I live; ſince I do not correſpond with a friend upon 
the terms of any other free ſubject of this kingdom. But to you 
can never be filent, or reſerved ; and I am ſure my opinion of 
our heart is ſuch, that I could open mine to you in no manner 


which 1 could fear the whole world ſhould know. I could publiſh 


8 


my own heart too, I will venture to ſay, for any miſchief or ma- 


lice there's in it; but a little too much folly or weakneſs might (L 
fear) appear to make ſuch a ſpectacle either inſtructive or agtee- 


able to others. 
P p i= 


— — 


lam reduced to beg of all my acquaintance to ſecure me from 

the like uſage fot the future, by returning me any letters of mine 

which they may have preſerved ; that I may not be hurt after 

my death by that which was the e of my life, their 
r and affection to me. 

I have nothing of my ſelf to tell you, only that I have had but 
zd bent keakth.] have hot evade u vißt to London: Cutioſity 
and the love of diſſipation dye apace in me. Iam not glad nor ſorry 
fot it, but I am very ſorry for thioſe who have nothing elſe to live on. 

I have read much, but writ no more. I have ſmall hopes of 
doing good, no vanity in writing, and little ambition to pleaſe 
4 world not very candid or deſerving. If I canpreſerve the good 

opinion of a few friends, it is all T can expect, conſidering how 
little good I can do even them to merit it. Few people have your 
candour, or are ſo willing to think well of another from whom 
they receive no benefit, and gratify no vanity. But of all the 
ſoit. ſenſations, the greateſt pleaſure is to give and receive mu- 
tual Truſt. It is by Belief and firm Hope, that men are made 
happy in this life, as well as in the other. My confidence in 
your good opinion, and dependance upon that of one or two 
more, is the chief cordial drop I taſte, amidſt the Inſipid, the 
Diſagreeable, the Cloying, or the Dead-ſweet, which are the com- 
mon draughts of life. Some pleaſures are too pert, as well as 
others too flat, to be reliſh d long: and vivacity in ſome caſes is 
worſe than dulneſs. Therefore indeed for many years I have 
not choſen my companions for any of the qualities in faſhion, 
but almoſt intirely for that which is the moſt out-of-faſhion, ſin- 
cerity. Before I am aware of ir, I am making your panegyrick, 
and perhaps my own too, for next to poſſeſſing the beſt of 17 
lities is the eſteeming and diftinguiſhing thoſe who * Th 
truly love and value you, and ſal 115 K 
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LETTER c 
To the Earl of PzTEz3OROW, 5p 


Lord., e Ag. 24, 1728. 
Preſume you may before this time be returned from the con- 
templation of many Beauties animal and vegetable in Gar- 

dens; and poſſibly ſome rational in Ladies; to the better enjoyment 
of yaur own at Bevis- Mount. I hope, and believe, all you have 
ſeen will only contribute to it. I am not ſo fond of making com- 
pliments to Ladies as I was twenty years ago, or I wou'd ſay there 
are ſome very reaſonable, and one in particular there. I think 
you happy, my Lord, in being at leaſt half the year almoſt 
as much your own maſter as I am mine the whole year: and 
with all the diſadvantageous incumbrance of quality, parts, and 
honour, as meer a gardiner, loyterer, and labourer, as he who 

never had Titles, or from whom they are taken. I have an eye 
in the laſt of theſe glorious appellations to the ſtyle of a Lord 
degraded or attainted: methinks they give him a better title than 
they deprive him of, in calling him Labourer : Agricultura, ſays 
Tully, proxima Sapientie, which is more than can be faid by 
moſt modern Nobility. of Grace or Right Honourable, which are 
often proxima Stultitiæ. The great Turk, you know, is often 
a Gardiner, or of a meaner trade: and are there not (my Lord) 
ſome circumſtances in which you would reſemble the great Turk? 
The two Paradiſes are not ill connected, of Gardens and Gallantry; 
and ſome there are (not to name my Lord B.) who pretend they 
are both to be had, even in this life, without turning Muſſel- 
men. n ed ed, 
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We have as little politicks here within a few miles of the Court 
(nay perhaps at the Court) as you at Southampton; and our Mi- 
niſters I dare ſay have leſs to do. Our weekly hiſtories are only 
full of the feaſts given to the Queen and Royal Family by their 
fervants, and the long and laborious walks her majeſty takes every 
morning. Yet if the graver Hiſtorians hereafter ſhall be filent of 
this year's events, the amorous and anecdotical may make poſte- 
rity fome amends, by being furniſhed with the gallantries of the 
Great at home; and tis ſome comfort, that if the Men of the 
next age do not read of us, the Women may. 

From the time you have been abſent, I've not been to wait on 
a certain great man, thro' modeſty, thro' idleneſs, and thro' re- 
ſpect. But for my comfort I fancy, that any great man will as 
ſoon forget one that does him no harm, as he can one that has 
done him any good. Believe me my Lord yours. 


pe ——__— 


LETTER CLXXV. 


From the Earl of PaTezrorow; 0 


1 Muſt confeſs that in going to Lord Cobham' s, I was not led 
by curioſity. I went thither to ſee what I had ſeen;. and 
what I was ſure to like. 

I had the idea of thoſe 8 ſo fixt in my imagination by 
many deſcriptions, that nothing ſurprized me; Immenſity, and 
Van Brugh appear in the whole, and in every part. Vour joyn- 
ing in your letter animal and vegetable beauty, makes me uſe this 
expreſſion, I confeſs the ſtately Sachariſſa at n but am con- 
tent with my little Amoret. 


I thought you indeed more knowing upon the ſubject, = 
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wonder at your miſtake : why will you imagine women infenſi- 
ble to Praiſe, much leſs to yours? I have ſeen them more than 
once turn from their Lover to their Flatterer. I am ſure the Far- 
| mereſs at Bevis in her higheſt mortifications, in the middle of her 
Lent, would feel emotions of vanity, if ſhe knew you gave her 
the character of a reaſonable woman. | 

' You have been guilty again of another miſtake which hinder” d 
me ſhowing your letter to a friend: when you join two ladies in 
the ſame compliment, tho' you gave to both the beauty of Venus 
and the wit of Minerva, you would pleaſe neither. 

If you had put me into the Dunciad, I could not have been 
more diſpoſed to criticiſe your letter. What Sir, do you bring it 
in as a reproach, or as a thing uncommon to a Court, to be with- 
out politicks? With politicks indeed the Richlieu's and ſuch folks 
have brought about great things in former days: but what are 
they, Sir, who without policy in our times can make ten treaties 
in a year, and ſecure everlaſting Peace ? 

I can no longer diſagree with you, tho' in jeſt. Oh how heartily 
I join with you in your contempt for Excellency and Grace, and in 
your Eſteem of that moſt noble title, Loiterer : If I were a man of 
many plums, and a good heathen, I would dedicate a Temple to 
Lazineſs : No man ſure could blame my choice of ſuch a Deity, 
who conſiders, that when I have been fool enough to take pains, 
I always met with ſome wiſe man able to undo my labours. 


_ Yours, &c. 


LETTER CLXXVL 
o were in a very Polemick humour . you did me the 
honour to anſwer my laſt. Ialways — like a true 
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controvertiſt, that to anſwer is only to cavil and quarrel : how- 
ever I forgive you; you did it (as all Polemicks do) to ſhew your 
parts. Elſe was it not very vexations, to deny me to commend 
two women ata time It's true my Lord, you know women, as 
well as men: but fince you certainly love them better, why are 
you ſo uncharitable in your opinion of them? ſurely one Lady 
may allow another to have the thing ſhe herſelf leaſt values, Rea- 
ſon, when Beauty is unconteſted ? Venus her ſelf could allow Mi- 
nerva to be Goddeſs of Wit, when Paris gave her the apple (as the 
fool her ſelf thought) on a better account. I do fay, that Lady P * 
is a reaſonable woman; and I think ſhe will not take it amiſs, if 
I ſhould inſiſt upon Eſteeming her, inſtead of Toaſting her like a 
filly:rhing I could name, who is the Venus of theſe days. I fee 
you had forgot my letter, or would not let her know Gove much 
I thought of her in this reaſonable way: but I have been kinder 
to you, and have ſhown your letter t to one who would way it can- 
didly. 

Bur for God's ſake, what have you ſaid about! Politicians? you 
made me a great compliment in the truſt you repoſed in my 
„ or what miſchief might not I have done you with 
ſome that affect that denomination ? Your Lordſhip might as 
ſafely have ſpoken of Heroes. What a bluſter would the God 
of the winds have made, had one that we know puff d againſt 
Folus, or, (like Xerxes) 'whipp'd the ſeas ? They had dialogued 
it in * language of the Rehearſal, 


Tl give him flaſh for flaſh 
1 i, give him daſh for daſh 


But all now is ſafe; the Poets are preparing ſongs of joy, and 
Halcyon-days are the word. 

I hope my Lord, it will not be long before your dutiful affection 
brings you to town. I fear it will a little raiſe. your envy to find 
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alf the Muſes imployed in celebrating 4 Royal work, which your 
own partiality will think inferior to Bevis- Mount But if you 
have any inclination to be even with them, you need but put 


three or four Wits into any hole in your Garden, and they will out- 


rhyme all Eaton and Weſtminſter. I think Swift, Gay, and I, 
could undertake it, if you dont think our Heads too expenſive: 
but the fame hand that did the others, will do them as cheap. 
If all elſe ſhou'd fail, you are ſure at leaſt of the head, hand, and 
heart of your ſervant. __ es _ 

Why ſhould you fear any diſagreeable news to reach us at 
Mount Bevis? Do as I do, even within ten miles of London, let 
no news whatever come near you. As to publick affairs we 
never knew a deader ſeaſon: tis all filent, deep tranquillity. 
Indeed they ſay tis ſometimes ſo juſt before an Earthquake. But 
whatever happens, cannot we obſerve the wiſe neutrality of the 
Dutch, and let all about us fall by the ears. Or if you, my Lord, 
ſhould be prick'd on by any old-faſhion'd notions of Honour and 
Romance, and think it neceſſary for the General of the Marines 
to be in action, when our Fleets are in motion; meet them at 
Spit-head, and take me along with you. I decline no danger 
where the glory of Great Britain is concern d; and will contri- 
bute to empty the largeſt bowl of punch that ſhall be rigg d 
out on ſuch an occaſion. Adieu, my Lord, and may as many 
Years attend you as may be happy and honourable! | 


\ * . f ” 
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LETT ER CLXXVII. 


From the Earl of PETER BO Row. 


Xrou muſt receive my letters with a juſt impartiality, and 
give grainsof allowance for a gloomy or rainy day ; Ifink 
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grievouſly with the weather-glaſs, and am quite ſpiritleſs when 
oppreſt with the thoughts of a Birth. day or a Return. 

Dutiful affection was bringing me to town, but undutiful la- 
zineſs, and being much out of order, keep me in the country; 
however if alive, I muſt make my appearance at the Birth-day. 
Where you ſhowed one letter you may ſhow the other; ſhe that 
never was wanting in any good office in her power, will make a 
proper excuſe, where a fin of Omiſſion, I fear, is not reckoned | 
as a venial fin. 

I conſent you ſhall call me Nen or aſſociate me to any 
ſect or Corporation, provided you do not join me to the Chari- 
table Rogues, or to the Pacifick Politicians of the preſent age. I 
have read over Barkley in vain, and find, after a ſtroak given on 
the left, I cannot offer the right cheek for another blow: all 1 
can bring my ſelf to, is to bear mortification from the Fair ſex 
with patience. 

You ſeem to think it vexatious that I ſhould allow you but one 
woman at a time, either to praiſe, or love. If I diſpute with you 
upon this point, I doubt every jury will give a verdict againſt me: 
ſo Sir, with a Mahometan indulgence, I allow you Pluralities, the 
favourite priviledge of our church. 

I find you do not mend upon correction; again I tell you, you 
muſt not think of women in a reaſonable way: You know we al- 
ways make Goddeſſes of thoſe we adore upon earth, and do not 
all the good men tell us, we muſt lay aſide Reaſon in what relates 
to the Deity ? 

"Tis well the Poets are preparing ſongs of | joy, tis well to hy 
in antidotes of ſoft rhyme, againſt the rough proſe they may 
chance to meet with at Weſtminſter, I ſhould have been glad of 
any thing of Swift's, pray when you write to him, next tell him 
expect him with impatience, in a place as odd, and as much out 
of the way, as himſelf. Yours. 


+ Barkley's apology * the 3 | 
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LET * E K CLAXVILL 11 a 
From the Earl of PETERBOROW. 1 


"nya you apply as a good Papiſt to your ue Me- 
{ diatrix, you are ſure of ſucceſs; but 13 is not a full 
* of your entire ſubmiſſion to Mother- church, and that 
abates a little of your authority. However if you will accept of 
country letters, ſhe will correſpond from the haycock and I will 
write to you upon the ſide of my wheelbarrow : 2 ſuch letters 
might eſcape examination! 

Your Idea of the Golden Agei is, that every ſheplicad wight pipe 
where he pleaſed. As I have lived longer, Iam more moderate in 
my wiſhes, and would be content with the ory of not piping 
where I am not pleaſed. 

Oh how I wiſh, to my ſelf and my friends, a ge which 
Fate ſeldom allows, and which we often refuſe our ſelves! why 
is our Shepherdeſs in voluntary ſlavery? why muſt our Dean ſub- 
mit to the Colour of his coat, and live abſent from us? and why 
are you confined to what you cannot relieve? 

1 ſeldom venture to give accounts of my journeys before- band, 
becauſe I take reſolutions of going to London, and keep them 
no better than quarrelling lovers do theirs. But the devil will 
drive me thither about the middle of next month, and J will 
call upon You, to be ſprinkled with holy water, before. 1 enter 
the a of neee Hau, &c. * 


— 
7 


LET 8 CLXXIX. reg 
x gen From the Same. 3 2:29 
Am under che Wa impatience to ſee Dr. Swift at Bevis 
Mount, and muſt eh my mind to him by another hand, 


Qq 
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it not being mm me to hold correfpondence with the ſaid 
Dean, for no letter of mine can come to his hands. 

And whereas it is apparent, in this proteſtant land moſt eſpe- 
cially under the care of divine abe that nothing can ſuc- 
ceed or come to a happy ive but by Bribery; therefore let me 
know what he expects to n with wy deſire and it {ball 
de remitted unto him. 

For tho' I would not corrupt any man for the whole world, 
yet a benevolence ma 4 given without any offence to conſcience; 

every one muſt that gratification and corruption are two 
diſtin terms; nay at worſt many good men hold, that for a 
good end ſome very naughty meaſures may be made e 
But Sir, I muſt give you ſome good news in relation to my ſelf, 
becauſe I know you wiſh me well; I am cur'd of ſome diſeaſes in 
my old age, which tormented me very much in my youth. 

I was poſſeſt with violent and uneaſy paſſions, ſuch as a pee- 
viſh concern for 'Truth, and a ſaucy love for my Country. 
When a Chriſtian Frieſt preached againſt the Spirit of the Gof- 
pel, when an Engliſh Judge determined againſt Magna Charta, 
when the Miniſter acted againſt common-Senſe, I uſed to fret. 

No Sir, let what will happen, I keep my ſelf in temper: As 
T have no flattering hopes, fo I baniſh all uſeleſs fears: but as to 
the things of this world, I find my ſelf in a condition beyond 
expectation; it being evident from a late Parliamentary inquiry, 
that I have as much ready money, as much in the funds, and as 
great a perſonal eſtate, as Sir Robert S-tt-n. 

If the Tranſlator of Homer find fault with this unheroick dif- 
poſition, or what I more fear, if the Draper of Ireland accuſe 
the Engliſh-man of want of ſpirit; I filence you both with one 
line out of your own Horace, Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis e 
Pluribus una For 1 take the whole to be ſo corrupted, that a 
cure in any part would be of little avail. Yours, &. 


— 
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"LETTER CLXXK, ae 
From Dr. Swier #0 * PeTz30n0W, 


My Lord, 


Never knew or bene perſon Þ volatile and fo fixt as 
| your Lordſhip : You, while your imagination is carrying you 
through every corner of the world where you have, or have not 

been, can at the ſame time remember to do offices of favour 
and kindneſs to the meaneſt of your friends; and in all the ſcenes 
you have paſſed, have not been able to attain that one quality pe- 
culiar to a great man, of forgetting every thing but injuries. Of 
this I am a living witneſs againſt you, for being the moſt inſig- 
nificant of all your old humble ſervants, you were ſo cruel as 
never to give me time to ask a favour, but prevented me in do- 
ing whatever you thought I deſired, or could be for my credit 
.or advantage. 

I have often admir'd at the capriciouſaeſs of fortune, in re- 
gard to your Lordſhip. She hath forced Courts to act againſt 
their oldeſt, and av” conſtant maxims; to make you a General, 
becauſe you had courage and conduct; an Ambaſſador, becauſe 
you had wiſdom and knowlege in the intereſts of Europe ; -and 
an Admiral, on account of your skill in maritime affairs whereas 
according to the uſual method of Court proceedings, I ſhould 
have been at the head of the Army, and you of the e or 
rather a Curate under the Dean of St. Patricks. 

I be Arch- Biſhop of Dublin laments that he did not ſee your 
Lordſhip till he was juſt upon the point of leaving the Bath; 1 
God you may have found ſucceſs in that journey, elſe I ſhall con- 


tinue to think there is a fatality i in all your Lordſhip's undertakings, 
Qq- 


which only terminate in your on honour, and the good of the 
publick, without the leaſt advantage to your health or fortune. 

I remember Lord Oxford's Miniſtry us' d to tell me, that not 
knowing where to write to you, they were forced to write at you. 
It is ſo with me, for you are in one thing an Evangelical man, 
that you know not where to lay your head, and I think you 
have no houſe. Pray my Lord write to me, that I may have the 
pleaſure in this ſcoundrel country, of going about, and ſhewing 
my depending Parſons. a letter from the Earl of Peterborow. I 


— 


* — 
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LETTER CLXXXI. 
n "Soft. 23. 

Believe you are by this time immers d in your vaſt Wood; and 
one may addreſs to you as to a very abſtracted perſon, like 
Alexander Selkirk, or the * Self- taught Philoſopher. I fhould be 
very curious to know what ſort of contemplations employ you ? 
I remember the latter of thoſe I mention'd, gave himſelf up to a 
devout exerciſe of making his head giddy with various circumro- 
tations, to imitate. the motions of the celeſtial bodies. I don't 
think it at all impoſſible that Mr. L“ may be far advanced in that 
exerciſe, by frequent turns toward the ſeveral aſpects of the hea- 
vens, to which you may have been pleas'd to direct him in 
ſearch of proſpects and new avenues. He will be tractable in time 
as birds are tam'd by being whirl'd about; and doubtleſs come no 
to deſpiſe the meaneſt ſhrubs or coppice-wood, (tho naturally he 
ſeems more inclin d to admire God in his greater works, the tall 
as The T itle of an Arabic Treatiſe of the Life of Hai Ebn Vocktan. | 
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timber: for as Virgil has it, —— arbuſta juvant, humileſ- 
gue 'myrice.) I with my ſelf with you both, whether you are in 
peace or at war, in violent argumentation or ſmooth conſent, over 
Gazettes in the morning, or over Plans in the evening. In that 
laſt article, I am of opinion your Lordſhip has a loſs of me; for ge- 
nerally after the debate of a whole day, we acquieſc'd at night in 
the beſt coneluſion of which human reaſon ſeems capable in all 
great matters, to fall faſt aſleep! And ſo we ended, unleſs imme- 
diate Revelation (which ever muſt overcome human reaſon) ſug- 
geſted ſome new lights to us, in a Viſion in Bed. But laying aſide 
Theory, J am told you are going directly to Practice. Alas, what a 
Fall will that be? A new Building is like a new Church, when 
once it is ſet up, you muſt maintain it in all the forms, and with 
all the inconveniences; then ceaſe the pleaſant luminous 1 wa 
inſpiration, and there's an end of miracles at once. | 

That this Letter may be all of a piece, III fill * reſt ine an 
account of a conſultation lately held in my neighbourhood, about 

deſigning a princely garden. Several Criticks were of ſeveral 
opinions: One declar'd he would not have too much Art in it; 
for my notion (ſaid he) of gardening is, that it is only ſweeping 
Nature: Another told them that Gravel walks were not of a good 
taſte, for all the fineſt abroad were of looſe ſand: A third ad- 
vis d peremptorily there ſhould not be one Lyme- tree in the whole 
plantation; a fourth made the ſame excluſive clauſe extend to 
Horſe-cheſnuts, which he affirm'd not to be Trees, but Weeds; 
Dutch Elms were condemn'd by a fifth; and thus about half 
the Trees were proſcrib! d, contrary to the Paradiſe of God's 
own planting, which is exprekily ſaid to be planted with a// zrees. 
There were ſome who cou d not bear Ever-greens,. and call'd them 
Never-greens ; ſome, who were angry at them only when cut into 
Shapes, and gave the modern. Gard'ners the name of Ever-green 
Tanken ſome who had no diſlike to Cones and Cubes, but wou d 
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have em cut in Foreſt-trees ; and * who were in a a- 
gainſt any thing in ſhape, even againſt clipt Hedges, which they 
call'd Green Walls Theſe (my Lord) are our Men of Taſte, who 
pretend to prove it by taſting little or nothing : Sure ſuch a Taſte is 
like ſuch a Stomach, not a good one, but a weak one. We have 
the ſame ſort of Critics in Poetry; one is fond of nothing but He- 
toicks, another cannot reliſh Tragedies, another hates Paſtorals, 
all little Wits delight in Epigrams. Will you give me leave to add, 
we have the ſame in Divinity? where many leading Critics are for 
_rooting-up more than they plant, and air leave the Lord's 
Vineyard either very thinly turniſh'd, or very oddly trimm'd, 

I have lately been with my Lord * who is a zealous yet chari- 
table Planter, and has fo bad a Taſte, as to like all that is good. 
He has a diſpoſition to wait on youin his way to the Bath, and if he 
can go and return to London in eight or ten days, I am not with- 
out a hope of ſeeing your Lordſhip with the delight I always ſee 


you. Every where I think of _ and; every ber! with for 
you. * &c. - 
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L E DE E R Aa 
To the Earl of Bo RLIN GTON, 


1737. 
HE ene is d about my Epiſtle to you, could not give 
me ſo much pain, as I receiv'd pleaſure, in ſeeing the gene- 
ral zeal of the world in the cauſe of a Great man who is benefi- 


cent, and the particular warmth of your Lordſhip i in that of a pri- 
vate man who is innocent. 


It was not the Poem that deſetw d this from you; r as I had 
2 the honour to be your friend, I cou'd not treat you quite like a 
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Poet: but ſure the Writer deſerv d more candor, even from thoſe 
who knew him not, than to promote a report, which in regard to 
that noble perſon, was impertinent; in regard to me, villainous. 
Yet I had no great cauſe to wonder, that a character belonging to 

ſhould be applied to one; lince, by that means, nineteen 
wou d eſcape the ridicule. 
1 was toowell content with m y knowledge oh chat . N oble Per- 


ſon's opinion in this affair, to —— the publick about it. But 
ſince malice and miſtake are ſo long a dying, I have taken the 


opportunity of a third edition to declare his belief, not only of 
my innocence, but of their malignity; of the former of which my 
own heart is as conſcious, as I fear ſome of theirs muſt be of the 
latter. His humanity feels a concern for the injury done to me, 

while his greatneſs of mind can bear with indifference the indole 
offer d to himſelf, a 

However, my Lord, I own, that. Critics of this denn in; 
midate me, nay half incline me to write no more: That wou'd 
be making the Town a compliment which I think it deſerves 3 
and which ſome, I am ſure, would take very kindly. This way 
of Satire is dangerous, as long as ſlander rais'd by fools of the 
| loweſt rank, can find any countenance from thoſe of a higher. 


Even from the conduct ſhewn on this occaſion, I have — 


there are ſome who wou'd rather be wicked than ridiculous ; and 
therefore it may be ſafer to attack Vices than Follies. 1 will there- 
fore leave my betters in the quiet poſſeſſion of their Idols, their 
Groves, and their High-places ; and change my ſubject from their 
Pride to their Meanneſs, from their Vanities to their Miſeries: and 
as the only certain way to avoid miſconſtructions, to leſſen of- 


fence, and not to multiply ill-natur d applications, I may proba- 


bly, in my next, make uſe of real Names inſtead of fictitious ones. 


I Am, &c. ® LE T- 


„ Andes to the leiter the Dukes of be Lg Mr. Pope on this occaſion. 


== rc 
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eee ee bonpoy oe age” 1 2lonas: 

N tlie 267 3411 Are © Fend, 1732. 

Aſſure you I am glad of your letter, and have long wanted 
1 nothing but the permiſſion you now give me, to be plain and 
unreſerved upon this head. I wrote to you concerning it long 
ſince; but a friend of yours and mine was of opinion, it was ta- 
king too much upon me, and more than I cou'd be entitled to 
by the mere merit of long acquaintance, and good will. I have 
not a thing in my heart relating to any friend, which I would 
not, in my own nature, declare to all mankind. The truth is 
what you gueſs ; I could not eſteem your conduct, to an object 
of miſery ſo near you as Mrs. — and I have often hinted it to your 
ſelf: The truth is, I cannot yet eſteem it for any reaſon I am 
able to ſee. But this I promiſe, 1 acquit you as far as your own 
mind acquits you. I have now no farther cauſe of complaint for 
the unhappy lady gives me now no farther pain; ſhe is no lon- 
ger an object either of yours, or my compaſſion; the hardſhips 


done her, are lodg'd in the hands of God, nor has any man 


| = to do in them, except the perſons concern'd in oecaſioning 
As for the interruption of our Correſpondence, I am ſorry you 
| ſeem to put the Teſt of my friendſhip upon that, becauſe it is what 
I am diſquality'd from toward my other acquaintance, with 
whom I cannot hold any frequent commerce. I'll name you 
the obſtacles which I can't ſurmount : want of health, want of 
time, want of good eyes; and one yet ſtionger than all, I write 
nor upon the terms of other men. For however glad I might be, 
of expreſſing my reſpect, opening my mind, or venting my con- 
cerns to my private friends ; I hardly dare, while there are Curlls 
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in the world. If you | Sms chbeen the inipeſtneiie 
of weak admirers, - of low enemies, the avarice of 
mercenary Bookſellers, or the filly curioſity of people in general ; 
you'll confeſs I have {mall reaſon to indulge correſpondencies: in 
which too I want materials, as I live altogether out of town, and 
have abſtracted mind (I hope) to better things than com- 
mon news. I with my friends wou'd ſend me back thoſe forfei- 


Tures of my 1 commit to my juſtice what I truſted only 


to their indulgence, and return me at the years end thoſe trifling 
letters which can be to them but a days amuſement, but to me 
may prove a diſcredit as laſting and extenſive, as the aforeſid 
weak admirers; mean. enemies, mercenary nen, or cutious 
ſimpletons, can make it 

I come now to a particular you. complain of, my not + anfwer- 


ing your queſtion about ſome Party papers, and their authors. 


This inded I could not tell you, becauſe I never was, or will be 
privy to fuch papers: And if by accident thro my acquaintance 


with any of the writers, I had known a thing they conceal'd; I 


ſhonld certainly. never be the Reporter of it. 

For my waiting on you at your country houſe, I have often 
wiſh'd it; it was my compliance „ hinder d 
me, and one hich you are too good a chriſtian to wiſh I ſnou d 


have broken, having never ventur d to leave my mother (at her 
great age) for more than a week, which is too little for ſuch 907 


journey. 
| Upon the whole, A act or 


in prejudice to the regard I owe you, as ſo long and oblicis 


an acquaintance and. correſpondent. I am ſure I have all the 


good wiſhes for your ſelf and your family, that become a friend: 
There is no accident that can happen to your advantage, and no 


action that can redound to your credit, which I ſhould not be 


ready to extol, or to rejoyce in. And therefore I beg you to be 
R r 
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aſſured, lam in dipofiionanid will, the not ſo much as I wou d 
ue in n or e ee bee, 


ä Ro. 
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LETTER CLXXXIV. 
To Mr. 


© Twickenham, June 105 1733. 


8 1 PWR you and 1 e defire to ſee one another, I 
hoped that this day our wiſhes would have met, and 
2 you hither. And this for the very reaſon which poſſi- 
bly might hinder your coming, that my poor Mother is dead. I 
thank God, her death was as eaſy, as her life was innocent; and as 
it coſt her not a groan, or even a ſigh, there is yet upon her coun- 
tenance ſuch an expreſſion of Tranquility, nay almoſt of plea- 
fure, that far from horrid, it is even amiable to behold it. It 
wou d afford the fineſt Image of a Saint expir'd, that ever Pain- 
ting drew; and it wou'd be the greateſt obligation which even 
That obliging Art could ever beſtow on a friend, if yow cou'd come 
and sketch it for me. I am ſure, if there be no very prevalent 
obſtacle, you will leave any common buſineſs to do this: and 1 
hope to-ſee you this evening as late as you will, or to morrow 
morning as early, before this Winter-flower is faded. I will de- 
fer her interment till to morrow night. I know you love me, or 
I cou'd not have written this — I could not (at this time) have 

written at all. Adieu May you dye as happily! Your, &c. 


Mrs. Pope dyed the ſeventh of June, 1733, aged 93, 
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LETTER CLXXXV. 


To Mr. B—— | 5 
Ag. 0 733. 
O U might well think me negligent or forgetful of you, if 


V. 


by common forms and compliments. The truth is, I could not 
write then, without ſay ing ſomething of my own condition, and of 
my loſs of ſo old and ſo deſerving a parent, which really wou' d 
have troubled you; or I muſt have kept a ſilence upon that head, 
which wou'd not have ſuited that freedom and ſincere opening of 
the heart which is due to you from me. I am now pretty well; 

but my home is uneaſy to me ſtill, and I am therefore wandring 
about all this ſummer. I was but four days at Twickenham ſince 
the occaſion that made it ſo melancholy. I have been a fortnight 
in Eſſex, and am now at Dawley . (whoſe maſter is your ſervant) 
and going to Cirenceſter to Lord Bathurſt. I ſhall alſo ſee 
Southampton with Lord Peterborow. The Court and Twit nam 
I ſhall forſake together. I wiſh I did not leave our friend, who 
deſerves more quiet and more health and happineſs, than can be 
found in ſucha family, The reſt of my acquaintance are tolera- 


bly happy in their various ways of life, whether court, country, 


or town; and Mr, Clelandis as well in The Park, as if he were in 


Paradiſe. I heartily hope Yorkſhire is the ſame to you; and that 


no evil, moral or phyſical, may come near you. 

1 have now but too much melancholy leiſure, and no 1 
care but to finiſh my Eſſay on Man: There will be in it one line 
that may offend you, (I fear) and yet I will not alter or omit it, 


unleſs you come to town and prevent me before | Print it, which. 


Kr 3 


true friendſhip and fincere eſteem were to be meaſured 
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will be ina fortnight in all probability. n I will not 
deny my ſelf the greateſt pleaſure I am capable of receiving, be- 
cauſe another may have the modeſty not to ſhare it. It is all a 
r Poet can do, to bear teſtimony bo the virtue he cannot reach; 
beſides, that in this age, I have too few good examples not to lay 
__ on 22 I can find, "You fte what an intereſted man I am. 
Adieu. 
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S8. 7, 2733. 
0 v cannot think how melancholy this place makes me: 
every part of this wood puts into my mind poor Mr. Gay 

whom I paft once a great deal of pleaſant time in it, and 

— friend who is near dead, and quite loſt to us, Dr. Swift. 

Ireally can find no enjoyment in the place: the ſame ſort of 

uneaſineſs as I find at Twitnam, whenever I paſs near my Mo- 

ther's room. 

Fve not yet writ to Mrs. G. I think I ſhould, but have no- 
thing to fay that will anſwer the character they conſider me in, as 
a Wit: beſides, my eyes grow very bad, (whatever is the cauſe of 
it) I'll put 9 or no body but a friend: and I proteſt it 
brings tears into them almoſt to write to you, when I think of 
your ſtate and mine. I long to write to Swift, but cannot. The 
greateſt pain I know is to ſay things ſo very ſhort of one's —_— 
when the heart is full. 

I feel the goings out of life faſt enou gh, to have line: appetite 
left to make 6 at — vſeleh and for the moſt part 


— 


unfelt, ſpeeches, Tis but in a very narrow circle that 
walks in this world, and I care not to tread out of it more than 
knowing well, it is but to two ot three (if quite ſo 


I needs muſt ; ka 


many) that any man's welfare, or memory, can be of conſe- 


_ The reſt I believe I may forget, and be pretty certain 
ey are already even, if not before-hand with me. 

Life, after the firſt warm heats are over, is all down-hill ; and 
one almoſt wiſhes the fourney's end, provided we were ſure but to 
lye down eaſy, whenever the Night ſhall overtake un. 

I dream'd all laſt night of — ſhe has dwelt (cp more 
than perhaps is right) upon my fpirits : I faw a very deſerving gen- 
tleman in my travels, RK Eero 1 ker NG Bad much 
the ſame misfortune ; and (with all his good breeding and ſenſe) 
fill bears a cloud and melancholy caſt that never can _ clear 
up, in all his behaviour and converſation. I know another, who 
I believe could promiſe and eaſily keep his word, never. to laugh 
in his life. But one muſt do one's beſt, not to be uſed by the 


world as that poor lady was by her ſiſter; and not feem too good, 


for fear of being thought affected, or whimſical. | 

It ĩs a real truth, that to the laft of my moments, the thought 
of you, and the beft of my wiſhes for you, will attend you, told 
or untold : I could wiſh you had once the conftancy and reſolu- 
tion to act for your ſelf, whether before or after I leave you (the 


only way I ever ſhalt leave you) you muſt determine: but reflect, 


that the firſt wou'd make me, as well as your felf, happier; the 


LET- 
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From Dr. Az8UTHNOT. 


- 8 5 


Oy „ 
Little doubt of your kind concern for me, nor of that of the 
Lady you mention. I have nothing to repay my friends with 
at preſent, but prayers and good wiſhes. I have the ſatisfaction 
to find that I am as officiouſly ſerv d by my friends, as he that 
has thouſands to leave in legacies: beſides the aſſurance of their 
ſincerity. God Almighty has made my bodily diſtreſs as eaſy as 
a thing of that nature can be. I have found ſome relief, at leaft 
ſometimes, from the air of this place. My nights are bad, but 
many poor creatures have worſrge . 
As for you, my good friend, I think ſince our firſt acquain- 
tance there have not been any of thoſe little ſuſpicions or jealouſies 
that often affect the ſincereſt friendſhips ; I am ſure not on my 
fide. I muſt be ſo ſincere as to own, that tho I could not help 
valuing you for thoſe Talents which the world prizes, yet they 
were not the. foundation of my friendſhip ; they were quite of 
another ſort; nor ſhall I at preſent offend you by enumerating 
them : And I make it my Laſt Requeſt, that you will continue 
that Noble Diſdain and Abhorrence of Vice, which you ſeem natu- 
rally endu'd with; but till with a due regard to your own Safety; 
and ftudy more to reform than chaſtiſe, tho' the one often cannot 
be effected without the other. | 
Lord Bathurſt I have always honour'd, for every go2d quali- 
ty that a perſon of his rank ought to have: Pray give my re- 
ſpects and kindeſt wiſhes to the family. My veniſon,,ftomach is 
gone, but I have thoſe about me, and often with me, who will 
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be very glad of his preſent. If it is left at my houſe it will be 
tranſmitted ſafe to me. | L STI 

A recovery in my caſe, and at my age, is impoſlible ; the kin- 
deſt wiſh of my friends is Euthanaſia, Living or dying, I ſhall al- 
ways be Yours, &. t 7 n 


LETTER CLXXXVIN. 


To Dr. ARBUTHNOT. TOY 
BEFORE Jah 26, 1734. 


I ofa good mind by which I have ever diſtinguiſh'd yours, and 
or which I have ſo long loved you. Our friendſhip has been con- 
ſtant ; becauſe it was grounded on good principles, and therefore 
not only uninterrupted by any Diſtruſt, but by any Vanity, much 
leſs any Intereſt. 5. mm 
What you recommend to me with the ſolemnity of a Laſt 
Requeſt, ſhall have its due weight with me. That diſdain and 
indignation againſt Vice, is (I thank God) the only diſdain and 
indignation I have: It is ſincere, and it will be a laſting one. 
But ſure it is as impoſſible to have à juſt abhorrence of Vice, with- 
out hating the Vicious, as to bear a true love for Virtue, without 
loving the Good. To reform and not to chaſtiſe, I am afraid is 
impoſſible, and that the beſt Precepts, as well as the beſt Laws, 
would prove of ſmall uſe, if, there were no Examples to inforce 
them. To attack Vices in the abſtract, without touching Perſons, 
may be ſafe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with Shadows. 
General propoſitions are obſcure, miſty, and uncertain,. com- 
par'd with plain, full, and home examples: Precepts only apply 


1 Thank you for your letter, which has all thoſe genuine marks 


to our Reaſon, which in moſt men is but weak: Examples are 
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pictures, and ſtrike the Senſes; nay raiſe the Paſſions, and call 
in thoſe (the ſtrongeſt and moſt general of all motives) to the 
aid of reformation. Every vicious man makes the caſe his on; 
and that js the only way by which ſuch men can beaffe&ed, much 
leſs deterr d. So that to chaſtiſe is to reform. The anly ſign by 
which I found my writings ever did any good, or had any weight, 
has been that they. rais'd the anger of bad men. And my preat- 
eſt comfort, and encouragement to proceed, has been to ſee, that 
thoſe who have no ſhame, and no fear, of any thing elſe, have 
appear d touch d by my Satires. Eo 
As to your kind concern for my Safety,; I can gueſs what oc- 
caſions it at this time. Some Characters I have drawn are ſuch, 
that if there be any who deſerve em, tis evidently a ſervice ta 
mankind to point thoſe men out: yet ſuch as if all the world 
gave them, none I think will own they take to themſelves, But 
if they ſhould, thoſe of whom all the world think in ſuch a man- 
ner, muſt be men I cannot fear. Such in particular as have the 
meanneſs to do miſchiefs in the dark, have ſeldom the courage to 
juſtify them in the face of day ; the talents that make a Cheat 
or a Whiſperer, are not the ſame that qualify a man for an Inſul- 
ter; and a8 to private villany, it is not ſo fafe to join in an Af- 
faſination, as in a Libel I will conſult my ſaſety fo far as I think 
becomes a prudent man; but not fo far as to omit any thing which 
I think becomes an honeſt one. As to perſonal attacks beyond 
the law, every man is liable to them: as for danger within the law, 
I am not guilty enough to fear any, For the good opinion of all 
the world, I know it is not to be had: for that of worthy men, 
I hope I ſhall not forfeit it: for that of the Great, or thoſe in 
power, I may wiſh I had it, but if thro' miſrepreſentations (too 
common about perſons in that ſtation) I have it not; I ſhall be 
ſorry, but not miſerable in the want of it. 8 | | 
It is certain, much freer Satyriſts than I have enjoy'd the en- 
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couragement and protection of the Priners under whom they lived. 
Auguſtus. and Mecœnas made Horace their companion, tho he 
had been in arms on the fide of Brutus; and allow me to remark 
it was out of the ſuff ring Party too, that they favour'd and diſtin- 
guiſh'd Virgil. You will not ſuſpe& me of comparing my ſelf 
with Virgil and Horace, nor even with another Court-favourite, 
Boileau : I have always been too modeſt to imagine my Panegy- 
ricks were Incenſe worthy of a Court; and that I hope will, be 
thought the true reaſon why I have never offer d any. I would 
only have obſerv'd, that it was under the greateſt Princes and beſt 
Miniſters that moral Satyriſts were moſt encouraged ; and that 
then Poets exerciſed the ſame, juriſdiftion over the F allics, as Hi- 
ftorians did over the Vices of men, It may alſo beworth conſide- 
ring, whether Auguſtus himſelf makes the greater figure, in the 
writings of the former, or of the latter? and whether Nero and 
Domitian do not appear as ridiculous for their falſe Taſte and Af- 
fectation, in Perſius and Juvenal, as odious for their bad Govern- 
ment in Tacitus and Suetonius? In the firſt of theſe reigns it was, 
that Horace was protected and careſs d; and in the latter that Lu- 
can was put to death, and Juvenal baniſh d. 

vou d not have ſaid ſo much, but to ſhew you my een 

on this ſubject; and to convince you, I am deliberately bent to 
perform that Requeſt which you make your laſt to me, and to 
perform it with Temper, juſtice, and Reſolution. As your Ap- 
probation, (being the teſtimony of a ſound head and an honeſt 
heart) does greatly confirm me herein, I wiſh you may live to ſee 
the effect it may hereafter have upon me, in ſomething more de- 
ſerving of that approbation. But if it be the Will of God (which 
I know will alſo be yours) that we mult ſeparate, .I hope it will be 
better for You than it can be for me. You are fitter to live, or to 
die, than any man I know. Adieu my dear friend | and may 
God preſerve your life eaſy, or make your death happy. 


8 f 


. 
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by 3  Aupuſt 1723. 
' Find: a | Rebike in a lite Tattes of yours that both ſtings and 
— pleaſes me extreamly. ' Your ſaying that I ought to are writ a 
Loſtlerpt to my Friend Gay s, makes me not content to write leſs 
than a whole Letter; and your ſeeming to take his kindly, gives me 
hopes you will look upon this as a ſincere effect of Friendſhip, In- 
deed; as I cannot but own the Lazineſs with which you tax me, and 
with which I may equally charge you, for both of us have had (and 
one of us has both had and given) a Surfeit of writing, ſo I really 
thought you would know your ſelf to be ſo certainly intitled to 
my Friendſhip, that it was a poſſeſſion you could not imagine 
ſtoodi in need of any farther Deeds or Writings to aſſure you of it. 

Whatever you ſeem to think of your withdrawn and ſeparate 
Nate, at this diſtance, and in this Abſence, Dean Swift lives ſtill 
in England, in every place and company where he would chuſe 
to live, and I find him in all the Converſations I en and i in all 
the Hearts in which I defire any ſnare. 

We have never met theſe many years without mention of you: 
Beſides my old Acquaintance, I have found that all my friends of 
a later date are ſuch as were yours before. Lord Oxford, Lord 
Harcourt, and Lord Harley, may look upon me as one intailed 
upon them by you. Lord Bolingbroke is now returned (as I hope) 
to take Me with all his other — ; and, indeed, he 
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ſeems grown ſo much a Philoſopher,” as to th his baute upon ſome 
of them as little, as vpon the Foet you gave him. It is ſure n 
ill fate, that all thoſe I moſt loved, and with whom T have moſt 
lived, muſt be baniſhed: fter both of you left England, my con- 
ſtant Hoſt was the Biſhop of Rocheſter ; ſure this is a Nation that 
is curſedly afraid of being over-run with: too much Politeneſs, 
and cannot regain one great Genius, but at the expence of an- 
other. I tremble for my Lord Peterborough (whom I now lodge 
with) he has too much Wit, as well as Courage, to make a ſolid 
General; and if he eſcapes being baniſhed by others, I fear he will 
baniſh himſelf. This leads me to give you ſome Account of my 
manner of Life and Converſation, which has been infinitely more 
various and diſſipated, than when you knew me and cared for me; 
and among all SEXES, | Parties, and Profeſſions. A Glut of Study 
and Retirement, in the firſt part of my life, caſt me into this; 
and this I beg to tee oy throw 1 me gay ey oy: and Retire: 
ment. 1 2 ID 2 | 
The: Civilities 1 . c Bon Rn Slew 10 wade 
Be hindred mefrom being violent or ſour to any Party; butat the 
ſame time the Obſervations-and Experiences I cannot but have eol- 
lected, have made me leſs fond of, and leſs ſurprized at, any: I 
am therefore the more afflicted and the more angry at the Violen- 
ces and hardſhips 1 ſee practiſed by either. The merry Vein you 
knew me in, is ſunk into a Turn of Reflection, that has made 
the World pretty indifferent to me ; and yet I have acquired a 
Quietneſs of mind which by fits improves into a certain degree of 
Chearfulneſs, enough to make me juſt ſo good humoured as to 
wiſh that World well. My Friendſhips are increaſed by new ones, 
yet no part of the Warmth I felt for the old is diminiſhed. Aver- 
ſions I have none, but to Knaves (for Fools I have learned to bear 
with) and ſuch I cannot be commonly civil to; for I think thaſe 
next to Knaves who .converle with, them. The greateſt Man in 
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power. ef this ſott ſhall hardly make me bow to TOES unleſs I 
2 a perſonal obligation to him, and that I will take care not to 
The toꝑ pleaſure of my life is one I learned from you, both 
how to gain and how to uſe; the Freedom of Friendſhip with 
men 8 my Superiofs. - To have pleaſed great men, according 
to Horace, is a praiſe but not to have flatteted them, and yet 
not have diſpleaſed them, is a greater. I have carefully avoided 
all Intereourſe with Poets and Scriblers, unleſs where by great 
chance I have found a modeſt one, By theſe means I have had 
no quarrels with any perſonally: none have been Enemies but who | 
were alſo Strangers to me; and as there is no great need of an 
Eelairelſment with ſuch, whatever they writ or {aid I never reta- 
liated ; not only never ſeeming to know, but often really never 
nowing any thing of the matter. There are very few things that 
give me the Anxiety of a Wiſh; the ſtrongeſt I have would be to 
paſs my days with you, and a ae you: But Fate has diſ- 
rſed them all about the world; and I find to wiſh it is as vain, 
as to wiſh to live to ſee the Millennium and the Kingdom of the 

Te uſt upon Earth. _ 

II 5 finned in my long ſilence, confde there is one to 
whom you. your {elf have been as great a ſinner. As ſoon as you 
ſee, his Hand, you will learn to do me juſtice, and feel in your 
Heart how long a man may be ſilent to thoſe he truly loves and 
TW | 
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Am not ſo lazy as Pope, and therelote you muſt not expect 
from me the ſame indulgence to Lazineſs; in defending his 
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on cauſe he pleads yours, and becomes your: Advocate while = 
he appeals to you as his Judge; you will do the ame on your 
part; and I, and the reſt of your comtnon Friends, ſhall have 
great juſtice to expect from two ſuch righteous Tribunals: You re- 
ſemble perfectly the two Alehouſe- Keepers in Holland, who were 
at the ſame time Burgomaſters of the TU, and taxed one un- 
others Bills alternately. I deelare before hand I will not ſtand to 
the award; my Title to your Friendſhip is good, and wants nei 
ther Deeds nor Writings to confirm it: but Annual-Acknowledg- 
ments at leaſt are neceſſaty to preſerve it; and I begin to ſuſpect 
by your defrauding me of them, that you hope iu time to diſpute 
it, and to urge Preſeription againft me. I would not ſay one word 
to you about my ſelf (fince it is a ſubject on which you appear to 
have no curioſity) was it not to try, how far the contraſt between 
1 s Fortune and manner of life, and mine, may be carried. 
I have been then infinitely more uniform and leſs diſſipated, 
that when you knew me andcared for me. That Love which I Tuſed 
to ſcatter with ſome profuſion, among the whole female kind, has 
been theſe many years devoted to one object. A great many misfor- 
tunes (for ſo they are called, though ſometimes very im properly) and 
a retirement from the world; have made that juſt and nice diſeri- 
mination between my Acquaintance and my Friends, which we have 
ſeldom ſagacity enough to make ſor vur ſelves; thoſe inſects of vari- 
ous hues, which uſed to hum and buz about me while I ſtood in 
the ſunſhine, have diſa ppeared fince I lived in the ſhade. No man 
comes to a Hermitage — for the ſake of the Hermit; a fewer 
loſophical Friends come often to mine; and they are ſuch as you 
would be glad to live with, if a dull climate and duller company 
have not altered you extreamly from what you was nine years ago. 
The hoarſe voice of Party was never heard in this quiet place; 
F and Pamphlets are baniſhed from it, and if the Lucu- 
brations of Iſaac Bickerſtaff are * this diſtinction is owing 
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7 N chat Larb neither afflicted nor rejoyced, angry nor pleaſed at 


4 me ſtrokes by whith-it is judged that this: illuſtrious Philoſo- 
* had (like cen dada Fobu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the 
Perſian Zoroaſter, and others his Precurſors among fo Arabians, 
Magians, and the Egyptian Seres) both his beans and his in- 
ward Doctrine, and that he was of no ſide at the bottom 
When 1 am there, I forget I was ever of any party my ſelf; nay, 
Lam often ſo happily abſorbed by the abſtracted reaſon of things, 
that Lam rah to imagine there never was any ſuch monſter as 
Party] Alas, I at ſoon awakened from that pleaſing dream by 
the Greek and Roman Hiſtorians, by Guieciardin, by Machiavel; 
and by Thuanus; for I have vowed to read no Hiſtory of our 
n cpuntey, till oa early of it which you Piomile. to finiſh aps. 
rs. 
I am nh wn ene. Har a. 0 of ſtudy mp retire- 
ment ſhould caſt me; back into the hurry of the world; on the 
gontfary, the {angle regret: which I ever feel, is that! {ell ſo late 
into this courſe of life: my Philoſophy grows confirmed by ha- 
bit, and if you and I meet again I will extort this approbation 
from you, I am conſilio bonus, ſed more eo productus, ut nom tan: 
zum recte facere paſſim ſed nil nom rucie facene nom poſim. The 
little inoivilities I have met with from oppoſite ſetts of people, have 
been ſo. far from rendring me violent or ſour to any, that I think 
my ſelf obliged to them all; ſome have cured me of my fears, 
by ſhewing me how impotent the malice of the world is; others 
have cured me of my hopes, by ſhewing how precarious popular 
friend ſhips are; all have cured me of ſurprize; in driving me out of 
party, they have driven me out of curſed company; and in ſtrip- 
ping me of Titles, and Rank, and Eſtate, and ſuch trinkets, which 
every man that will may ſpare, _— have giren me that ann no 
man can be happy without. r ttt Tiba 221: 
"211 Reflection and habit bare rendered the world fo: makes 
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me in the affairs of it, an. this i extends my cares but a 
little way. Perfect Tranquilityris the general tenour of my life; 
good digeſtions, ſerene weather, and ſome other mechanic ſprings, 
wind me above it now and then, but I never fall below it; I am 
ſometimes. gay; but I am never fad ; I have gained new friends, 
and have loſt ſome old ones; myacquiſcions of this kind give mea 
good deal of pleaſure, becauſe they have not been made lightly: 
I know no vows ſo ſolenin as thoſe of friendſhip, and therefore 
a pretty long noviciate of acquaintance ſhould methinks precede 
them; my loſſes of this kind give me but little trouble, 1 contri- 
buted nothing to them, and a friend who breaks with me unjuſtly 
is not worth preſerving: As ſoon as. J leave this Town (which 
will be in a few days) I ſhall fall-back i into that courſe of life, which 
keeps knaves and fools at a great diſtance from me; I have an 
averſion to them both, but in the ordinary contſe of life I think I 
can bear the ſenſible knave better than the fool; One muſt indeed 
with the former be in ſome or other of the attitudes of thoſe 
wooden men whom I have ſeen before a word-cutlers ſhop in Ger- 
many; but even in theſe conſtrained poſtures the witty, Raſcal will 
divert me; and he that diverts me does me a great deal of good, 
and lays me under an obligation to him, which I am not obliged 
to pay him in another coin: The Fool obliges me to be almoſt as 
much upon my guard as the Knave, and he makes me no amends; 
he numbs me like the Torpor, or he teizes me like the Fly, This 
is the picture of an old Friend, and more like him than that will 
be which you once asked, and which he will ſend you, if you con- 
tinue ſtill to deſire it. — Adieu, dear Swift, with all thy faults I 
love thee intirely; make an effort, and love 8 on with a mine. 
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0 whls = From Dr S | 
duo bantz Dublin, Sept. 20, 1723. 
„ Eturring Sein a Kitivii6r expedition of four months on ac- 
count of my health, I found a letter from you, with an 
appendix longer than yours from Lord Bolingbroke. I believe 
is not a more miſerable malady than an unwillingneſs to 
write letters to our beſt friends, and a man might be philoſopher 
enough in finding out reaſons for it ; one thing is clear, that it 
ſhews a mighty difference betwixt Friendſhip and Love, for a lo- 
ver (as T have heard) is always ſcribling to his miſtreſs. If I could 
pert my ſelf to believe what your civility makes you ſay, that I 
am ſtill remembred by my friends in England, Tam in the right to 
keep my ſelf here Nor ſum qualis eram. I left you in a period 
of life when one year docs more execution than three at yours, to 
which if you add the dulneſs of the air, and of the people, it will 
make a terrible ſum. © I have no very ſtrong faith in you preten- 
ders to Retirement, you are not of an age for it, nor have gone 
through either good or bad fortune enough, to go into a corner, 
and form concluſions de contemptu mundi & fuga ſæculi, unleſs 
a Poet grows weary of too much applauſe, as Miniſters do of too 
much weight of buſineſs. 
Your Happineſs is greater than your merit, in chiſing your Fa- 
2 lo indifferently among either Party ; this you owe partly 
to your Education, and to your Genius employing you in 
an Art in which Faction has nothing to do, for I ſuppoſe Virgil and 
Horace are equally read by Whigs and Tories. Vou have no 
more to do with the Conſtitution of Church and State, than a 
Chriſtian at Conſtantinople; and you are ſo much the wiſer and 
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the happier, becauſe both Parties will: yo yams Poetry as long 
as you are known to be of neither. 

' Your notions of Friendſhip are new to me, 1 believe: every man 
is born with his quantum, and he cannot give to one withoutrob- 
bing another. I very well know to whom I would give the firſt 
place in my Friendſhip, but they are not in the way: am con- 
demned to another ſcene, and therefore I diſtribute it in Penny- 
worths to thoſe about me, and who diſpleaſe me leaſt; and ſhould 
do the ſame to my fellow-priſoners if I were condemned to a jayl. 
I can likewiſe tolerate Knaves much better than Fools, becauſe 
their knavery does me no hurt in the commerce I have with them, 
which however I own is more dangerous, tho not ſo troubleſome, 
as that of fools. I have often endeavour d to eſtabliſh a friend- 
ſhip among all Men of Genius, and would fain have it done: the 
are ſeldom above three or four Contemporaries, and if they could 
be united, would drive the World before them. I think it was 
ſo among the Poets in the time of Auguſtus; but Envy, and Par- 
ty, and Pride, have hindered it among us. I do not include the 
Subalterns, of which you are ſeldom without a large Tribe: Un- 
der the name of Poets and Scriblers, I ſuppoſe you mean the Fools 
you are content to ſee ſometimes, when they happen to be mo- 
deft; which was not * among them while I was in the 
World. 

Il would deſcribe to you my way of living, if any method could 

be call'd ſo in this Country. I chuſe my companions among thoſe 
of leaſt conſequence and moſt complyance: I read the moſt tri- 
fling Books I can find, and whenever I write, it is upon the moſt _ 
trifling ſubjects : But riding, walking, and ſleeping take up eigh- 
teen of the twenty four hours. I procraſtinate more than I did 
twenty years ago, and have ſeveral things to finiſh which I put 
off to twenty years hence; Heæc eft vita Solutorum, Sc. 1 ſend 
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you the compliments of A friend of yours, whotath paliedifour 
months this ſummer with two grave acquaintance at his country 
houſe without tvtr once going to Dublin, which is but eight Miles 
diſtantg yet when hie returns to London, I will engage you thall 
find him as deep in the Court of Requeſts, the Park, the Opera's 
and dis Coffee, houſe, r chere. T ani on wich bin 
fora few days. 
Von muſt tenicmber me with — e 
102 Congreve, and Gay —- 1 think there are no more oem ter- 
's between you and me, except Mr. ] _—. to whoſe houſe 1 
addreſs che, for want of knowing where you live; for it was not 
clear from your laſt whether you o e neo, or 
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December 10, 1725. 

Find my ſelf the better acquainted with you for a long Ab- 

ſence, as men are with themſelves for a long Affliction : Ab- 
ſence does but hold off a Friend, to make one ſee him the more 
truly. Lam infinitely more pleas d to hear you are coming near us, 
than at any thing you ſeem to think in my favour ; an opinion 
which perhaps has been aggrandized by the diſtance or dulneſs of 
Ireland, (as objects look larger thro a medium of Foggs) and yet 
Law inficite! y pleas d with that too. I am much the happier for 
finding (a — thing than our wits) our judgments jump, in the 


r 
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notion that all Seriblers hbwld: nnn Tv vindiae 
ones ſolf againſt fuch naſty flander, is much as: wiſe av it uin 
your country-man, when the imputed a ſtink to-him,. to 
prove the contrary by thowing his backſide. 80 let Gildon and 
Philips reſt in peace] What Virgil had to do with Maezius; thut 
he ſhould wear him upon his ſleeve to all eternity, I gott know: . 
I've been the longer upon this, that I may prepare you for the re- 5 
ception both you and your works may poſſibly meet in England. 
Me your true acquaintance will look upon you as a good man, and 

love you; others will look upon you as a Wit, and hate you. 80 
you know the worſt; unleſs you are as vindicative as Virgil, or 
the aforeſaid Hibernian. 

I wiſh as warmly as you for an Hoſpital i in which to lodge the 

Deſpiſers of the world; only I fear it wou'd be fill'd wholly like 

Chelſea, with maimed Soldiers and ſuch as had been diſabled in 
its ſervice. I wou'd rather have thoſe, that out of ſuch generous 
principles as you and I deſpiſe it, fly in its face, then retire from 
it. Not that I have much anger againft the Great; my ſpleen 
is at the little rogues of it: It would vex one more to be knock d 
on the head with a Piſs- pot, than by a Thunder- bolt. As to great 
Oppreſſors, they are like Kites or Eagles, one expects miſchief 
from them, but to be ſquirted to death (as poor Wycherley faid 
to me on his death- 'bed) by Apothecaries Apprentices, by the 
underſtrappers of under-ſecretaries to ſecretaries who were no ſe- 
cretaries this wou'd provoke as dull a dog as Ph — s him- 
— 
So much for enemies, now for friends. Mr. J — thinks all this 
indiſcreet: the Dr. not ſo: he loves miſchief the beſt of any good 
natur'd man in England. Lord B. is above trifling : when he 
writes of any thing in this world, he is more than mortal; If 
ever he trifles, it muſt be when he turns a Divine. Gay is wri- 


ting Tales for Prince William: I ſuppoſe Mr. * will take 
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belong to him; and ode becauſ hel take it ill to be taug 


that Gr gs toa child without being childiſh. What 


youz and that many others ho; you do not think the wort 
; AAR be 5 Keaton none more (be aſſured) than yours, Kc. 
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